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FEBRUARY,  1942 


A  (Challenge  to  Business  Educators 
In  Today’s  (Crisis 

j 

HAMDEN  L.  FORKNER 


A  CHALLENGE  has  come  to  America 
— to  defend  and  fight  for  the  things 
for  which  America  stands.  This  challenge 
is  not  alone  to  those  who  must 
do  the  fighting;  it  is  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  teacher,  the  home¬ 
maker,  the  laborer,  the  techni¬ 
cian,  the  white-collar  worker — 
all  of  us. 

As  I  look  at  the  present  typical 
American  school,  I  am  some¬ 
what  disturbed  by  things  I  see 
there  that  relate  to  this  challenge 
that  is  facing  us  as  educators. 

One  fact  that  stands  out  clearly 
is  that  young  people  are  leaving 
our  schools  feeling  thankful  that  their 
school  days  are  over.  There  are  too  few 
young  people  who  leave  with  the  feeling 
that  the  experience  in  school  was  grand 
and  valuable  and  one  not  to  be  missed. 

Our  job  as  teachers,  then,  is  pretty  clear. 
We  have  to  make  the  school  experience  a 


Editor’s  Note:  This  article,  prepared  at  our 
request,  is  an  adaptation  of  a  challenging  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Dr.  Forkner  on  December  12 
at  the  1941  convention  of  the  American  Voca¬ 
tional  Association  in  Boston. 


profitable  one  for  the  student — one  he  would 
not  want  to  miss,  instead  of  one  he  would 
like  to  avoid.  This  means,  of  course,  a  new' 
kind  of  education,  a  new  kind  of 
teaching,  a  new  understanding 
on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the 
place  of  education  in  the  present 
social  and  economic  setting.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  by  much 
longer  with  the  kind  of  non¬ 
functioning  education  that  has 
been  going  on  since  the  high 
school  became  the  people’s 
school. 

Not  long  ago  1  talked  to  a 
group  of  men  and  women  about 
this  problem  of  making  the  schools  really 
function  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls,  and 
one  high  school  principal  said  he  would  like 
to  do  something  about  making  his  program 
more  realistic  but  that  he  did  not  have  the 
time  to  do  the  necessary  fact-finding  in  order 
to  make  the  needed  changes.  Imagine  an 
industry  that  would  attempt  to  operate  where 
the  head  of  the  organization  was  so  "busy” 
that  he  did  not  have  time  to  find  out  what 
the  public  wanted! 

Just  what  is  the  job  of  school  people,  if 
it  is  not  to  find  out  what  kind  of  education 
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is  needed?  Is  it  more  important  to  check 
up  on  school  supplies,  number  of  failures, 
number  of  absences,  discipline,  reports,  and 
the  like?  I  contend  that  if  we  have  the  right 
kind  of  educational  program  operating,  we 
will  have  little  to  do  in  the  w-ay  of  disci¬ 
pline,  absences,  etc. 

We  can  be  very  sure  that  if  educators  do 
not  take  the  lead  in  determining  what  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  need  in  the  way  of  trained 
workers,  some  other  agency  will;  and  the 
schools  will  be  left  sitting  on  the  fringe  of 
a  fast-moving  society,  doing  the  little,  un¬ 
necessary  duties  that  are  unimportant  in  the 
total  picture  of  community  life. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  point  of  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  the  information 
when  we  get  it.  Are  we  going  to  file  it 
away  and  say  we  know  what  students  need 
and  then  do  nothing  about  it?  Are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  say  that  we  don’t  see  how'  we  can  do 
any  better  than  we  have  done  in  the  past? 
Or  are  we  going  to  become  active  in  ques¬ 
tioning  everything  we  do  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  may  not  be  a  better 
and  a  more  effective  way  of  doing  those 
common  things  which  we  have  thought  in 
the  past  required  hundreds  of  hours  to  do? 

As  an  example  of  this,  let  us  look  at  the 
metal  trades  program  in  the  schools  today. 
For  twenty-five  years  certain  vested  interests 
have  said  that  it  takes  three  years  of  formal 
schooling  with  three  hours  in  the  shop  each 
day,  plus  three  hours  in  related  subjects,  to 
make  a  machinist.  But  when  the  challenge 
came  to  the  school  to  speed  up  the  work, 
they  looked  at  the  program  and  found  that 
even  after  three  years  of  such  training  the 
job  which  the  boy  would  hold  in  industry’ 
was  that  of  an  operator  of  a  machine.  It 
was  found  that  he  became  a  machinist  only 
after  he  had  had  experience  in  actual  work 
situations  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
that  many  would  never  be  able  to  advance 
beyond  the  stage  of  machine  operator. 

These  people  did  not  shut  their  eyes  and 
say,  "No,  we  have  done  it  this  way,  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  do  it  this  way.” 
They  took  a  realistic  look  at  the  situation 
and  said,  "Of  course  we  can  train  a  ma¬ 
chine  operator  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  we 
have  formerly  spent!”  And  so  today  the 
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schools  are  meeting  the  challenge  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  machine  operators  by  giving  in¬ 
tensive  instruction  on  specific  operations  of 
specific  machines;  boys  are  now  going  into 
war  industries  by  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands;  and  trade  education  is  justifying  itself. 

Hon'  Long  to  Train  a  Stenographer? 

But  what  is  the  picture  in  most  schools 
as  it  relates  to  commercial  work?  School 
people  are  still  claiming  that  it  takes  three 
years  to  make  a  stenographer  I  That  it  takes 
tu'o  years  to  make  a  typist!  That  it  takes 
a  year  to  get  a  person  ready  to  operate  an 
office  machine ! 

I  am  not  questioning  the  fact  that  it  does 
take  three  years  to  make  a  stenographer  and 
two  years  to  make  a  typist  under  our  present 
tempo  of  teaching  and  with  our  present 
methods.  The  question  I  wish  to  raise  is 
whether  we  are  doing  the  job  as  we  ought 
to  do  it  and  as  we  can  do  it  if  we  have  to — 
whether  we  are  willing  to  get  out  of  the  rut 
and  do  a  job  that  we  know’  can  be  done  if 
we  will  but  dismiss  old  prejudices,  old  ideas, 
and  forget  about  our  vested  interests. 

As  an  example  of  the  vested -interest  point 
of  view,  a  teacher  asked  me  not  long  ago 
what  would  happen  to  all  the  commercial 
teachers  if  we  were  to  cut  down  on  the  time 
required  to  make  stenographers  and  typists! 
And  I  am  afraid  that  that  point  of  view  is 
more  common  than  most  of  us  are  willing 
to  admit.  1  frankly  believe  that  unless  we 
are  willing  to  do  the  job  in  the  best  possible 
way  we  are  not  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  job  at  all. 

How  are  we  going  to  arouse  commercial 
teachers  to  see  the  importance  of  economy 
of  time  on  the  part  of  our  students  ?  I  wish 
I  knew  the  answer.  I  wish  that  every 
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teacher  could  see  some  of  the  things  that 
can  be  done,  however,  when  we  seriously 
take  hold  of  the  job  of  discovering  new  ways 
to  do  things  that  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
old  way  for  so  long. 

For  example,  not  long  ago  a  group  of  my 
students  said  that  the  thing  that  disturbed 
them  most  was  that,  after  they  had  the 
stimulation  of  graduate  work,  they  soon 
found  themselves  lapsing  into  the  familiar 
pattern  of  doing  today  what  they  did  yester¬ 
day.  They  said  they  would  like  to  see  some 
plan  worked  out  whereby  they  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  stimulated  by  contact  with  new 
ideas,  so  that  they,  in  turn,  would  keep  alive 
professionally. 

The  outgrowth  of  these  conversations  led 
us  to  formulate  a  society  in  which  only  those 
who  were  at  work  on  some  problem  of 
teaching,  improvement  of  teaching,  or  fact¬ 
finding  could  be  members.  It  was  felt  by 
this  group  that,  although  the  usual  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  were  performing  a  satis¬ 
factory  function,  that  there  were  too  many 
members  in  these  organizations  who  keep 
raising  the  question  of  what  the  organization 
is  doing  for  them. 

In  this  new  organization,  the  member  will 
have  to  make  a  contribution  himself  and  w'ill 
have  to  continue  to  make  contributions  if  he 
is  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  membership. 
Thus  was  born  the  Society  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Research  in  Business  Education 
(see  page  548).  I  speak  of  this  because  it 
seems  to  me  that,  until  every  teacher  w'ho  is 
worthy  of  the  name  takes  it  upon  himself 
to  find  new  and  better  ways  to  do  his  daily 
work,  we  are  going  to  find  less  and  less 
support  for  education. 

The  Importance  of  a  Typist 

In  referring  to  support  for  education, 
has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  set  as  a  minimum  for  typists 
and  stenographers  under  the  Civil  Service  a 
salary  that  is  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  salary  of  teachers  in  the  entire 
southeastern  section  of  the  United  States.^ 
That,  no  matter  where  these  typists  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Government  service,  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  higher  salary  than  most  high  school 
teachers  in  many  states  can  hope  to  attain.^ 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  because  the  Government 
thinks  stenographers  and  typists  are  more 
important  than  the  teacher?  I  wonder  why 
this  situation  exists. 

I  believe  the  answer  is  rather  simple.  It 
is  because  we,  as  school  people,  have  not  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  parents,  business  people,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  those  who  make  the  budgets  and 
laws  that  the  school  is  the  most  important 
institution  in  their  community.  And  we  are 
not  going  to  impress  them  until  we  get  out 
of  our  respective  shells  and  make  the  school 
the  most  important  institution  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Not  until  every  person  in  the  com¬ 
munity  comes  to  feel  that  the  school  is  h/s 
school,  that  it  is  doing  for  his  boys  and 
girls  the  thing  that  needs  to  be  done,  and 
that  the  school  is  ready  and  willing  to  render 
services  of  all  kinds  to  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity — not  until  then  are  we  going  to  get 
the  kind  of  support  that  will  pay  teachers  as 
much  as  typists. 

A  School  Testing  Program 

I  know  of  a  school — a  public  school,  too 
— that  took  the  point  of  view  that  as  it  was 
supported  by  the  business  people,  parents 
and  industries  of  the  community,  it  must, 
if  it  expected  to  be  considered  important,  do 
more  than  hold  classes.  One  project  they 
undertook  to  render  to  business  people  in 
that  community  was  that  of  conducting  a  test¬ 
ing  service  for  office  employees. 

Formerly,  in  this  community,  it  had  been 
the  practice  of  most  business  firms  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  typist,  stenographer,  office-machine 
operator,  or  bookkeeper,  try  him  out  for  a 
month  or  so,  and  let  him  go  if  he  did  not 
prove  satisfactory.  The  school,  seeing  an 
opportunity  to  render  service,  went  to  the 
business  people  of  the  community  with  the 
suggestion  that  they  refer  all  applicants  to 
the  school  for  testing  in  whatever  skills  they 
wished  to  have  tested;  the  school  would,  in 
turn,  send  a  confidential  report  back  to  the 
employer. 

The  idea  was  adopted  by  a  large  number 
of  organizations  in  that  community,  with 
the  result  that  the  school  had  to  set  up  a 
daily  schedule  of  tests,  and  a  teacher  was 
assigned  to  conduct  those  tests. 
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Imagine  what  such  a  program  did  to  that 
school  and  the  teaching  that  went  on  in  it! 
Imagine  what  happ>ened  in  the  minds  of  the 
business  people  of  that  community  when 
they  found  a  public  school  ready  and  eager 
to  help  them  solve  problems! 

The  school  immediately  became  a  thing  of 
importance  to  employers,  to  employees,  and 
to  students;  and  the  teachers  in  that  school 
also  became  important.  That  is  the  type 
of  service  and  educational  program  I  refer 
to  when  I  say  w’e  have  to  make  the  school 
more  than  a  place  where  boys  and  girls  go 
because  they  are  not  yet  out  of  the  com- 
pulsory-school-age  group. 

What  Should  We  Teach  Them? 

I  am  in  a  very  fortunate  position  in  that 
my  work  takes  me  into  schools  through¬ 
out  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 
I  don’t  mean  that  I  simply  visit  a  school 
and  talk  to  a  teacher  or  the  principal  or  the 
superintendent.  In  a  number  of  cases  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  spend  from  one  to 
two  weeks  in  intensively  studying  the  school 
and  how  it  functions  in  preparing  young 
people  for  the  kind  of  world  they  are  going 
to  live  in  when  they  enter  occupational  life. 

Among  the  things  that  have  impressed  me 
most  in  these  intensive  studies  of  schools 
has  been  that  there  are  too  many  teachers  in 
too  many  places  teaching  too  many  subjects 
to  too  many  pupils  who  do  not  have  very 
accurate  conceptions  of  just  w'hat  it  is  they 
are  trying  to  do  or  ought  to  be  doing. 

I  sat  not  long  ago  with  a  committee  try¬ 
ing  to  prepare  a  list  of  things  that  a  boy  or 
girl  ought  to  know'  when  he  has  completed 
with  a  satisfactory  rating  a  certain  course  of 
study.  I  tried  one  committee,  and  they  could 
not  come  to  any  agreement.  I  tried  another 
and  another  and  finally  had  to  give  up. 
Here  was  a  group  of  men  and  women  who 
had  been  teaching  this  particular  subject  for 
years,  w'ho  had  been  turning  boys  and  girls 
out  of  their  courses  by  the  hundreds,  and 
yet  we  could  not  get  any  agreement  as  to 
w'hat  the  employer  ought  to  expect  of  them ! 

I  find  we  lack  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  generalities  of  most 
of  our  teacher  education,  and  we  cannot  look 


for  much  improvement  in  that  field  until 
we  get  those  in  teacher  education  to  come 
down  out  of  the  clouds  and  set  their  feet 
on  the  ground  and  interpret  some  of  the 
high-sounding  phrases  of  pedagogy  into 
everyday,  practical  common  sense,  useful  ma- 
terials,  and  techniques. 

We  have  had  so  much  education  that  has 
been  centered  around  words  that  we  have 
not  had  time  to  deal  with  pupils  and  things. 
The  chief  difficulty  with  the  words  has  been 
that  it  takes  an  entire  course  to  learn  what  I 
the  words  mean,  and  w'e  never  do  get  down 
to  the  real  problem  of  educating  teachers  to 
deal  with  practical  problems  of  preparing 
young  people  to  live  in  a  competitive  world 
on  a  co-operative  basis. 

The  Teaching  of  Democracy 

That  brings  us  to  a  still  more  important 
point  regarding  the  operation  of  most  of  our 
school  programs.  Books  have  been  written 
about  democracy.  Soldiers  have  died  and 
others  are  today  facing  the  guns  of  those 
who  would  overthrow  democracy.  Courses 
of  study  nearly  always  include  something 
about  living  together  democratically.  Orators 
have  orated  about  democracy.  School  prin¬ 
cipals  and  superintendents  have  held  faculty 
meetings  on  the  subject.  Principals  have 
talked  before  student  assemblies  and  have 
held  conferences  about  education  for  de¬ 
mocracy.  But  when  you  get  down  into  the 
actual  workings  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
schools  of  this  country'  and  begin  to  look  for 
democracy,  it  takes  a  pretty  strong  magnify¬ 
ing  glass  to  find  it. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  to  be  observed 
in  the  curricula  of  most  high  schools  is  that 
the  course  dealing  with  Problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy  invariably  comes  during  the 
senior  year.  Truly  a  shortsighted  and  un¬ 
realistic  attempt  to  make  democracy  func¬ 
tion  ! 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  ample  records 
to  show  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  those 
who  enter  high  school  remain  to  complete 
the  senior  year.  Second,  those  who  do  re¬ 
main  are  those  w'ho,  for  the  most  part,  will 
go  on  to  college  and  who  w'ill  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure  groups  as  much  as  those 
who  will  drop  out  of  school. 
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I  mentjoned  this  apparent  lack  of  plan¬ 
ning  to  a  high  school  principal  not  long 
ago,  and  he  replied,  *'But  the  l^ys  and  girls 
of  less  than  twelfth  grade  cannot  grasp  the 
kind  of  material  that  this  course  requires.” 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  school  principals 
and  others  responsible  for  the  curriculum 
that  the  material  will  have  to  be  simplified 
.inyway  if  the  great  mass  of  the  public  is 
to  understand  it?  Has  it  never  occurred  to 
these  people  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  will 
be  the  masses  that  determine  the  future  of 
democracy  ? 

Of  course,  there  is  another  aspect  to  the 
same  problem ;  namely,  whether  you  can 
teach  democracy’  by  talking  about  it. 

Imagine  calling  a  group  of  forty  boys  and 
girls  together  each  day  for  a  year  and  talk¬ 
ing  about  learning  to  typewrite  without  ever 
letting  them  type  and  then  expecting  them 
to  sit  down  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  take 
a  typing  test  or  to  go  out  and  tell  employers 
that  they  discussed  typing  a  whole  year  and 
now  want  a  job  as  a  typist! 

And  yet  that  is  the  way  most  of  our 
schools  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  democracy.  A  few  exceptions,  of 
course,  can  be  found  where  schools  are 
giving  students  actual  practice  in  democratic, 
co-operative  living;  but  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  we  can  say  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  is  really  dealing  effectively  with 
problems  of  American  democracy. 

What  About  Earning  a  Living^ 

Of  course  one  cannot  talk  about  democ¬ 
racy  without,  at  the  same  time,  asking  what 
the  young  person  expects  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  Curriculum  makers 
for  the  most  part  would  have  us  believe 
that  young  people  want  and  need  a  general 
education. 

Witness  the  work  of  the  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Have  they  recognized  that  one  of  the  first 
things  every  youth  wants  to  do  as  soon  as 
he  can  complete  his  education  is  to  get  a 
job  and  become  self-supporting?  A  look 
at  the  curriculum  of  most  of  the  progressive 
schools  will  readily  reveal  that  they  haven’t 
even  thought  of  the  problem. 

Many  have  been  so  interested  in  such 


words  as  fusion,  integration,  personality,  be 
havior,  adaptability,  framework,  orientation, 
frame  of  reference,  child-centered  schools, 
activity  program,  and  numerous  other  nebu¬ 
lous  concepts  that  are  meaningless  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  bread-and-butter  world,  that  they  have 
forgotten  (if  they  ever  knew)  that  people 
have  to  work  for  a  living. 

Many  have  forgotten  (if  they  ever  knew) 
that  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  for  a  living 
you  must  have  some  skill  that  you  can  market 
in  a  highly  competitive  system  of  buying  and 
selling  of  services.  They  seem  to  think  that 
if  a  youth  can  go  to  an  employer  and  say  he 
is  integrated,  or  that  he  is  oriented,  or  that 
he  has  been  activated,  that  the  employer  will 
not  care  whether  he  can  spell,  write  a  hand 
that  can  be  read,  punctuate  a  sentence,  add 
a  simple  sales  tag,  or  discipline  himself  to 
the  task  of  doing  a  day’s  work. 

Go  into  any  school  in  the  land  and  ask 
young  people  what  they  want  most  out  of 
life,  and  invariably  the  answer  is  that  they 
want  a  chance  to  work  for  a  living  in  an  oc¬ 
cupation  that  will  provide  a  satisfactory  in¬ 
come.  But  most  curriculum  makers  are 
people  who  have  never  had  to  push  the 
doorbells  of  business  and  industry  to  look 
for  a  job,  and  consequently  are  not  aware  of 
these  needs  and  have  shut  their  eyes  to  re¬ 
alities.  I  am  certain  that  the  school  of  to¬ 
morrow  will  be  the  school  that  will  make 
certain  that  every  young  person  who  goes 
through  its  doors  will  come  out  happy  be¬ 
cause  of  the  experience,  and  with  the  ability 
to  perform  some  duty  that  society  wants  per¬ 
formed.  Along  with  that  ability,  he  will 
have  had  as  much  opportunity  as  possible 
to  become  aware  of  the  community  in  which 
he  is  to  live,  the  kinds  of  things  he  can 
expect  from  that  community,  and  how  he 
can  have  a  part  in  improving  that  community. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  challenges  that  we, 
as  commercial  teachers,  mu.st  face  if  we  are 
to  do  our  part  in  meeting  the  needs  of  young 
people  in  today’s  crisis. 

-  ^ - 

The  TRi'E  TEST  of  civilization  is,  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops 

no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country’ 
turns  out.-  -Ralph  Waldo  En:<erson. 
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Cutting  the  Corners 

E  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  that 
there  must  be  no  substitution  of  inten¬ 
sive  war  courses  in  our  secondary 
schools  for  any  of  the  regular  founda¬ 
tional  courses.  The  emergency  has 
served  to  intensify  rather  than  curtail 
the  need  for  a  more  thorough  and  a 
more  practical  education  for  American 
youth. 

This  does  not  mean  that  secondary 
school  teachers  do  not  have  as  heavy  a 
responsibility  as  the  private-school  and 
other  teachers  of  war  courses  for  adults 
in  this  country’s  all-out  program  for 
victory.  Quite  the  contrary.  They  have 
in  some  ways  a  heavier  responsibility. 

There  is  little  use  to  preserve  democ¬ 
racy  for  our  children  unless,  while  we 


are  doing  so,  they  are  receiving  a 
wholesome,  well  -  balanced,  practical 
education  that  will  insure  their  wise 
use  of  the  benefits  of  democracy  when 
they  take  over  the  reins  of  government. 

An  acute  shortage  exists  in  trained 
office  personnel.  This  is  not  a  tempo¬ 
rary  shortage  to  be  ignored  by  those  in 
charge  of  long-range  education  pro¬ 
grams.  It  will  become  more  pronounced 
as  our  war  program  progresses,  and  it 
does  not  take  a  prophet  to  foresee  that, 
when  the  war  is  over,  the  necessary  re¬ 
adjustment  will  require  at  least  as  large 
a  trained  office  personnel  as  is  needed 
now. 

In  other  words,  this  countr)'  is  going 
to  need  for  a  long  time  as  many  well- 
trained,  intelligent  office  workers  as  our 
business  education  departments  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  main  concern  of  high  school 
business  teachers  and  supervisors,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  how  can  the  regular  courses 
be  shortened,  but  rather  how  can  they 
be  improved,  and  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  lengthened. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  go  on  a  three- 
or  four- shift  day,  or  a  six-  or  seven-day 
week,  as  industry  is  doing,  to  meet  this 
demand,  but  we  can  certainly  do  much 
more  than  we  have  been  doing  under 
normal  conditions  to  obtain  maximum 
results. 

Here  is  a  golden  opportunity  for 
business  education  to  conduct  a  spring 
house  cleaning.  If  any  soft-hearted  de¬ 
partment  head  has  been  putting  off  a 
much-needed  reorganization  of  person¬ 
nel  because  of  certain  unpleasantness 
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involved,  he  need  wait  no  longer.  If 
any  faculty  has  felt  the  need  of  better 
leadership,  the  time  has  come  to  shoul¬ 
der  that  responsibility  and  obtain  the 
leadership  desired. 

The  time  has  come  to  separate  the  fit 
from  the  unfit — in  education  just  as 
much  as  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
Along  with  necessary  personnel  im¬ 
provements  must  come  streamlining  of 
methods  and  the  addition  of  supple¬ 
mentary  texts  and  supplies  without 
which  adequate  instruction  cannot  be 
given. 

The  additional  cost  involved  in  this 
house-cleaning  program  must  not  cause 
any  hesitation  in  carrying  it  out.  Capi¬ 
tal  and  Labor  alike  have  taken  an 
unequivocal  stand  for  adequate  finan¬ 
cial  support  for  public  schools  and  have 
expressed  emphatic  opposition  to  cut¬ 
ting  school  budgets  during  periods  of 
economic  depression  and  national  emer¬ 
gency.  Quoting  from  a  recent  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor:  "...  the  larger  the  investments 
we  make  in  education,  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  cope  with  our  economic  and 
political  problems  constructively.” 

One  of  the  handicaps  that  business 
education  must  overcome — and  now  is 
the  time  to  overcome  it — is  the  un¬ 
businesslike  and  therefore  unconvincing 
manner  in  which  its  financial  needs  are 
often  presented  to  those  in  charge  of 
school  appropriations.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  what  would  happen  tc 
some  of  these  budget  requests  if  they 
were  presented  by  an  experienced  bond 


salesman  on  a  commission  basis!  Many 
department  heads  and  teachers  give  up 
on  financial  matters  before  the  fight 
has  really  started. 

Watch  out  for  important  industrial 
and  commercial  changes  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  state.  These  changes  are 
occurring  with  great  rapidity  in  many 
localities.  You  will  want  to  adapt  your 
program  accordingly. 

Organize  a  Victory  Class 

T  IS  LEGITIMATE,  and  in  our  opinion 
highly  desirable,  to  do  everything 
possible  at  this  time  to  make  students 
feel  that  they  are  taking  an  active  part 
and  contributing  their  share  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  program  through  their 
school  activities.  In  some  schools  where 
it  is  administratively  possible,  this  ob¬ 
jective  can  be  partly  achieved  by  sepa¬ 
rating  the  boys  from  the  girls  in  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  other  skill 
classes. 

Organize  a  victory  class  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  for  example,  for  those 
high  school  boys  who  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  doing  their  part  in  the  Army 
or  Navy  when  they  become  of  age.  We 
wager  that  they  would  set  a  standard 
of  achievement  above  any  that  has  thus 
far  been  reached  in  your  school.  This 
suggestion  is  typical  of  several  ways  in 
which  the  entire  business  program  can 
be  vitalized  and  incorporated  into  our 
all-out  victory  campaign  without  in  the 
slightest  reducing  its  permanent  edu¬ 
cational  value. 
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Use  Recordings  For 
Business 
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From  time  immemorial, 
sound  and  vision  have 
been  the  major  channels 
which  information 
;e  have  been 


Above:  RCA  Victor  Portable 
Recorder. 

Left:  The  Meissner  Portable 
Phono  Recorder. 


through 

and  knowledgi 
transmitted  from  one  person 
to  another.  In  recent  years 
these  means  of  transmission  have  taken  on 
new'  significance  with  the  coming  of  the 
"talkies”  and  the  radio. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  sound  can  be  used  advantageously 
in  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects.  Of 
course,  this  discussion  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  certain  amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  accessible  or  can  be  obtained  w'ith 
reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

Tlie  equipment  necessary  is  a  combination 
recorder  and  electric  record  player;  or  if 
a  recorder  is  accessible  for  making  the  rec¬ 
ords,  an  electric  record  player  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  part  of  the  classroom  equip¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  more 
than  one  electric  record  player,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  department.  The  cost 
of  this  equipment  is  not  prohibitive,  even 
though  the  board  of  education  does  not  put 
up  any  money  for  its  purchase.  A  combina¬ 
tion  recorder,  electric  record  player,  and 
radio  all  in  one  unit  can  be  had  for  less 
than  $6() — and  you  will  be  astounded  at 
the  perfection  of  its  recordings.  A  good  and 
entirely  satisfactory  electric  record  player,  as 
a  separate  unit,  can  be  purchased  for  less 
than  $20.  Blank  records  for  recording  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  secured  in  dozen  quantities,  at 
wholesale  prices,  ranging  from  25  cents 
each,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
record  purchased.  So  much  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  w'hich  you  should  have  ac^cess. 


How  may  it  be  used  effectively  in  the 
teaching  of  commercial  subjects.^  This  is 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  our  de¬ 
partment;  and,  up  to  the  present  point  of 
development,  our  undertaking  is  being  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  enthusiasm  and  interest 
both  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  the 
teachers.  We  have  two  electric  record  play¬ 
ers  in  the  department  and  have  access  to  a 
recorder.  It  is  our  purpose  to  use  these  rec¬ 
ord  players  for  teaching  certain  phases  of 
the  work  for  all  the  subjects  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Recordings  for  Shorthand 

^'ou  may  be  wondering  how  this  can  bc“ 
done.  Let’s  take  shorthand  dictation,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Letters,  straight  dictation  articles, 
tests,  and  materials  of  all  kinds  may  be  re¬ 
corded  and  then  reproduced  on  the  electric 
player  for  the  class  to  take  down  in  short¬ 
hand  for  practice.  Different  teachers  in  the 
department  may  be  asked  to  make  dictation 
recordings  in  order  to  give  the  students  a 
variety  of  voices  from  which  fo  take  dicta¬ 
tion.  Actual  recordings  may  be  made  of  dic¬ 
tation  by  the  principal  or  businessmen  in 
the  community.  And,  if  you  want  to  create 
the  height  of  interest,  let  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  class  make  recordings  and  then 
play  them  back  for  the  class  to  take  in 
shorthand. 

Ihis  same  principle  can  be  carried  out 
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effectively  in  the  teaching  of  office  practice, 
commercial  law,  typewriting,  junior  business 
training,  and  other  subjects  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  field.  For  example,  in  office  prac¬ 
tice  a  recording  can  be  made  in  the  office 
of  the  manager  of  a  local  organization,  giv¬ 
ing  the  daily  routine  procedure  of  the  work 
in  that  office.  Most  business  organizations 
would  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  this  way. 
This  record  could  then  be  presented  to  the 
class  at  an  appropriate  time. 

No  considerable  time  is  required  of  the 
co-operating  official  in  preparing  this  very 
valuable  material  for  the  class. 

Other  recordings  can  be  made  of  certain 
students  in  the  class  dictating  letters  as  they 
would  do  it  in  an  office.  These  records  can 
then  be  played  back  for  the  class  to  take 
ilown  in  shorthand.  This  not  only  creates 
interest  and  enthusiasm  but  al.so  points  out 
most  effectively  the  speech  defects  of  the 
students — how  they  enunciate  and  how  they 
slur  many  words. 

Recordings  for  Bookkeeping 

Recordings  can  be  used  very  effectively 
in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping.  It  is  my  as¬ 
sumption  that  no  one  teacher  possesses  all 
the  best  ways  of  teaching  any  one  subject  or 
topic.  On  certain  phases  of  the  subject  that 
have  been  found  to  be  particularly  difficult 
for  students  to  understand,  several  teachers 
in  the  department  may  be  asked  to  prepare 
and  make  a  recording  of  a  lesson  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  present  the 
topic. 

Let’s  use  as  an  illustration  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  work  sheet.  The  teacher  of  the 
class  presents  the  topic  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  teaching  it.  After 
he  has  done  this,  he  may  explain  to  the  class 
that  there  are  perhaps  some  points  that  are 
not  quite  clear  yet,  and  that  now  Mr.  Smith 
will  present,  in  his  way,  the  topic  under 
consideration. 

This  enables  the  student  to  get  more  than 
one  person’s  point  of  view  and  thereby  cover 
the  topic  more  comprehensively,  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  than  ever  before. 

Accruals  could  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Many  other  topics  in  bookkeeping 
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could  be  presented  this  way,  thus  giving  a 
concentrated  form  of  teaching  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  through  the  point  of  view  of  other 
teachers  as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher  con¬ 
ducting  the  class. 

Nen’  Uses  in  Typing 

One  further  illustration  of  how  record¬ 
ings  can  be  used  advantageously  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  commercial  subjects.  Let’s  take  type¬ 
writing,  for  example.  The  idea  of  rhythm 
drills  by  music  is  not  new.  In  fact,  it  is  so 
old  that  it  is  "out  of  date’’  to  many  teachers 
of  ty'pewriting.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
everything  that  is  old  is  not  without  value 
simply  because  it  is  old,  nor  is  everything 
new  of  value  simply  because  it  is  new.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  rhythm  drills  with  music  can  be 
used  most  effectively  at  certain  stages  in  the 
development  of  typew-riting. 

Aside  from  the  merits  of  rhythm  drill, 
other  recordings  can  be  used  effectively.  The 
teacher  can  w'ork  out  a  series  of  illustrations 
on  the  typewriter  of  incorrect  and  correct 
rhythm  and  of  speed  stroking  drills  on  vari¬ 
ous  letter  combinations  to  build  speed. 

You  may  counter  with  the  question,  "Why 
doesn’t  the  teacher  give  these  demonstrations 
in  person.^’’  He  should,  to  the  extent  that  he 
is  able  to  do  so.  Many  teachers  of  typewrit¬ 
ing,  how'ever,  are  not  sufficiently  skilled  in 
typewriting  to  give  demonstrations  before 
the  class  as  effectively  as  they  might  through 
a  recording.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
most  typewriting  teachers,  unless  exception¬ 
ally  skilled,  are  reluctant  to  give  many 
demonstrations  of  skill  at  the  typewriter  be¬ 
fore  the  class. 
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In  any  event,  the  new  medium  creates  a 
new  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students.  In 
addition  to  demonstrations  by  the  teachers, 
there  may  be  local  talent  or  former  students 
who  have  acquired  considerable  speed  and 
skill  on  the  typewriter  and  who  could  give 
some  demonstrations  through  recordings. 

I'or  example,  in  our  community  there  are 
two  young  men  who  net  80  words  per 
minute  on  10-  and  15-minute  writings.  One 
has  held  the  state  championship,  and  the 
other  holds  a  Gregg  certificate  for  80  words 
a  minute.  Neither  of  these  men  is  able  to 
come  to  the  day  classes  for  demonstration 
purposes,  but  both  are  glad  to  give  demon¬ 
strations  through  recordings  if  they  can  be 
made  at  night.  That  is  just  what  we  have 
done.  Both  these  typists  possess  a  very  fine 
rhythm  and  skill  at  the  machine,  and  their 
demonstrations  are  very  stimulating. 

There  is  inspirational  value  in  the  record¬ 
ings  of  expert  ty’pists.  In  addition,  there  is 
value  in  having  recorded,  by  one  or  more 
teachers  in  the  department,  illustrations  of 
rhythm,  uneven  stroking,  drills  on  certain 
word  endings,  and  speed  acquired  through 
certain  types  of  drill  exercises. 

As  a  last  point  on  the  use  of  local  record¬ 
ings  in  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects, 
it  might  be  stated  that  over  a  period  of  time 
a  very’  valuable  library'  of  records  can  be  ac- 

Hi-.burt  Tovcnsf.ni)  Vanck,  for  twenty- 
two  years  head  of  the  Secretarial  Science 
Department  of  Oregon  State  College,  Cor¬ 
vallis,  was  instantly  killed  on  January’  6, 
when  he  w'as  struck  by  an  automobile  as  he 
was  crossing  the  street  near  the  College.  He 
would  have  celebrated  his  sixty-fourth  birth¬ 
day  on  January  8. 

Professor  Vance  organized  the  Secretarial 
Science  Department  at  Oregon  State  College, 
which,  under  his  leadership,  developed  a 
strong  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.S.  in  Secretarial  Science. 

Professor  Vance  was  educated  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Normal  School  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  He 
also  held  the  degree  of  M.S.  from  Oregon 
State  College.  As  private  secretary  in  sev- 


cumulated.  Most  of  the  materials  collected 
through  the  records  will  not  become  obsolete 
very  soon.  After  the  original  cost  has  been 
defrayed,  future  costs  would  be  distributed 
over  so  long  a  period  of  time,  comparatively, 
as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

The  plan  discussed  here  is  being  put  into 
operation  in  our  school  with  most  encourag¬ 
ing  results.  Try  it  and  see  whether  you,  too, 
aren’t  pleased  with  the  results. 

Sources  of  Sound  Equipment 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  manufacturers  of 
sound  equipment.  For  detailed  information, 
communicate  direct  with  these  or  other 
firms. 

Meissner  Manufacturing  Cnmpany,  Mount  Car 
iiiel,  Illinois,  has  a  portable  Phono  Recorder, 
which  makes  and  plays  records  and  can  also  bv 
used  as  a  low-power  public-address  system. 

RCA  Manufacturing  Company,  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  offers  the  Victrola  record  player;  Victrola 
with  radio;  p<irtable  or  de  luxe  recorders;  public 
address  systems. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  (mail  order  and 
retail  stores)  stocks  a  ver\’  satisfactor\’  combina¬ 
tion  recorder  and  player. 

The  Rauland  Corporation,  333.^  Belmont  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  manufactures  the  following: 
portable  recorder;  portable  phonograph;  record¬ 
changing  player  with  recording  mechanism. 

For  a  list  of  recordings  suitable  for  use  in 

business-education  classes,  see  “Audio-Visual 

Aids.*'  on  page  555. 

eral  large  corporations  and  as  a  shorthand 
reporter  for  the  Newark  Daily  News  and 
the  Philadelphia  Piiblic  Ledger,  Professor 
Vance  had  broad  opportunities  to  apply  his 
stenographic  skill  before  he  made  teaching 
his  vocation.  In  1918  he  was  a  member  of 
President  Wilson’s  committee  to  confer  with 
the  British  food  administration. 

Professor  Vance  was  a  member  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fraternal  and  honorary  organizations, 
among  them  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  an  honorary 
commerce  fraternity.  He  w’as  a  Master  Ma¬ 
son,  an  active  member  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  at  Corvallis,  and  a  member  of  the 
Rotary  Club. 

Professor  Vance  is  survived  by  a  widow, 
a  sister,  and  five  daughters,  to  whom  the 
B.E.W.  extends  its  sincere  sympathy. 
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Shorthand  Combined  with  Longhand 


For  Personal  Use 


FRNLSTINE  C.  DONALDSON 


IT  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  best 
means  for  determining  an  individual’.’ 
probable  success  in  a  field  is  through  having 
him  try  the  work.  At  the  same  time,  this 
method  is  labeled  as  the  most  expensive 
means  of  finding  out  one’s  suitability  for  an 
occupation.  At  present,  no  prognostic  test 
known  to  me  is  valid  enough  to  be  of  real 
aid  in  the  guidance  of  persons  who  wish  to 
become  rapid  writers  of  shorthand. 

As  a  result,  under  the  traditional  methods 
of  teaching  shorthand,  much  time  is  wasted 
when  the  learner  neither  attains  vocational 


does  not  seem  advis¬ 
able  to  support  the 
contention  that  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  lec¬ 
tures  verbatim. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  no  abbre¬ 
viated  system  of  longhand  can  be  so  rapid  as 
shorthand,  and  so  a  search  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  an  improved  method  of  note  tak¬ 
ing.  In  deciding  upon  an  improved  method, 
it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  immediate 
legibility  of  longhand  while  securing  the 


proficiency  nor  develops  the  personal-use  speed  element  of  shorthand, 

possibilities  of  shorthand.  Such  a  student  has  In  order  to  take  all  these  points  into  con- 
had  an  expensive  guidance  experience.  sideration,  students  may  be  taught  and  en- 

On  the  other  hand,  those  students  who  do  couraged  to  use  a  combination  of  longhand 

possess  the  needed  capacities  in  sufficient  and  shorthand  in  taking  lecture  notes.  If 

degree  may  not  realize  the  vocational  values  «11  important  headings  and  unusual  words 

of  their  shorthand  because  there  may  be  are  written  in  longhand,  the  notes  will  be  in 

little  demand  for  them  to  use  this  skill,  good  form  for  review  without  transcrip- 

Students  should  be  guided  in  salvaging  bene-  tion.  Then,  too,  more  points  can  be  taken 

fits  from  whatever  training  they  receive.  in  shorthand  than  can  be  recorded  in  any 

Certain  writers  have  painted  cheerful  pic-  abbreviated  system  of  longhand.  It  seems 

tures  of  college  or  university  students  tak-  logical,  therefore,  to  advocate  a  combina- 


ing  a  lecture  verbatim  in  shorthand.  The 
picture  is  painted  with  the  assumption  that 
the  student  has  the  specific  capacities  re¬ 
quired  to  learn  shorthand  and  has  utilized 
these  capacities  in  developing  a  speed  suf¬ 
ficient  to  take  down  the  lecture.  Because 
there  are  comparatively  few  students  who 
have  the  needed  ability,  and  because  stu- 


tion  of  longhand  and  shorthand  for  rapid 
note  taking. 

Students  in  shorthand  classes  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration,  University  of 
Minnesota,  are  encouraged  to  make  personal 
use  of  shorthand  by  combining  frequently 
used  shorthand  fo*-ms  with  their  longhand. 
These  students  start  to  write  shorthand  dur¬ 


dents  often  lack  time  for  transcription,  it 

ERNESTINE  C.  DONALDSON  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  Minnesota.  She  has  written 
on  shorthand  and  correspondence  standards, 
secretarial  training  and  office  management.  She 
has  served  as  a  consultant  on  office  routine, 
layout,  and  equipment,  and  was  on  leave  from 
the  University  during  the  past  school  year, 
studying  office  management  in  large  offices. 


ing  the  second  week  of  their  study  of  the 
subject  and  develop  their  writing  vocabular)' 
by  learning  the  most  frequently  used  words 
and  phra.ses  presented  in  thought  units.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  write,  it  is  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  can  make  immediate 
use  of  their  shorthand  by  combining  it  with 
longhand  in  study  and  lecture  notes. 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  students  are 
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A.  Notes  taken  during  a  lecture  in  business  law  on  October  24.  This  student 
began  shorthand  on  October  2.  as  did  those  whose  notes  are  shown  in  Illustrations 
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B.  Transportation  lecture  notes  taken  on  November  29. 
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C.  Lecture  notes  on  money  and  banking  taken  on  January  24. 
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D.  A  graduate  student's  notes  for  a  thesis. 

requested  to  submit  unsigned  statements  in-  their  shorthand  combined  with  longhand 

dicating  whether  or  not  they  use  their  short-  when  they  are  taking  lecture  notes  and 

hand  for  personal  use.  The  accompanying  general  class  notes.  Library  notes  rank  sec- 

tabulation  shows  their  comments  as  to  when  ond  in  importance  as  a  use.  These  include 

they  started  to  use  shorthand  and  how  they  notes  on  readings  from  books  and  peri- 

use  it.  odicals;  outlines;  rough  drafts  for  papers; 

A  study  of  these  data  shows  that  uni-  notes  for  reports, 
versity  students  make  the  greatest  use  of  The  use  of  shorthand  for  taking  down 
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E.  An  instructor  in  office  management  uses  notes  for  outlining  lecture  material. 
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/  longhand  in  copying  a  recipe. 


G. 


Directions  noted  during 
telephone  conversation. 
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words  to  popular  songs  over  the  radio  is 
another  use  frequently  mentioned.  The  group 
of  miscellaneous  uses  should  not  be  passed 
by  too  quickly,  because  many  interesting 
uses  are  suggested: 

Taking  letters  for  parents  and  others. 

Rough  drafts  for  personal  letters. 

Notes  to  friends  who  can  read  shorthand. 

Notes  for  speeches. 

Notes  in  meetings. 

Memoranda;  jot  down  thought. 

Diary. 

Telephone  messages. 

Irritate  fellow'  students  in  other  cla.sses. 

Take  notes  that  neighbors  cannot  read. 

Use  shorthand  in  tests,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
other  instructors. 

In  many  reports,  students  mention  more 
than  one  use  for  their  shorthand. 


In  every  case,  students  indicate  that  they 
are  combining  frequently  used  words  and 
phrases  with  longhand  in  note  taking.  The 
percentage  of  shorthand  as  related  to  long- 
hand  used  in  note  taking  ranges  from  about 
10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  shorthand  study;  20  per  cent 
to  70  per  cent  after  twenty-one  weeks;  2() 
per  cent  to  90  per  cent  after  thirty-one 
weeks  (less  than  one  year)  of  class  work. 

Although  these  estimates  are  approxima¬ 
tions,  they  give  at  least  an  indication  of  the 
jX)ssibilities  of  combining  shorthand  and 
longhand  for  personal  use.  The  division  of 
time  in  terms  of  weeks  corresponds  to  the 
quarter  system  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 
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Number  of  Students  I  Percentage  of  Students  Indicating 

Reporting  Personal  Use 
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The  personal-use  features  of 
the  course  are  incidental  to  the 
vocational  —  the  primary’  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  three  quarters’  work 
in  shorthand  is  to  enable  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  obtain  the  skills  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  a  shorthand 
teacher  or  a  private  secretary’. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  lack  the  desire  to 
continue  toward  a  vocational  use 
of  shorthand  are  able  to  use 
whatever  shorthand  they  learn. 

These  reports  show  that  per¬ 
sonal  use  begins  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  week,  increases  rapidly  be¬ 
tween  the  fifth  and  tenth  weeks, 
and  continues  to  increase  be¬ 
tween  the  twenty-first  and  the 
thirty-third  w’eeks  At  the  end  of 
only  ten  weeks  of  study,  from 
89  per  cent  to  96  per  cent  of  the 
students  make  some  use  of  their 
shorthand,  depending  upon 
whether  a  500-w’ord  vocabulary 
or  a  vocabulary’  of  15,000  words 
has  been  studied. 

It  would  appear  that  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  from  500  to  1,000 
most-used  shorthand  forms  and 
a  good  vocabulary’  of  common 
phrases  combined  with  longhand 
would  be  sufficient  for  personal 
use.  The  combined  reports  of 
the  1936,  1937,  1938,  and  1939 
classes  indicated  that,  at  the  end 
of  ten  weeks,  89  per  cent  of  the 
students  were  using  their  short¬ 
hand  for  personal  use  when  they 
had  a  vocabulary  of  not  more 
than  500  most-used  shorthand 
forms  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks' 
study.  The  1940  class  show’ed 
that  96  per  cent  of  the  students 
were  using  shorthand  for  per¬ 
sonal  use  when  the  vocabulary 
was  increased  to  1,000  words 
in  ten  weeks  of  study. 

If  university  students  are  able 
to  make  this  much  use  of  short¬ 
hand  at  the  end  of  a  ten-week 
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period,  high  school  students  should  be  able 
to  realize  definite  use  of  their  shorthand  at 
the  end  of  an  eighteen-week  period.  This 
might  indicate  that  one  semester  of  high 
school  shorthand  would  constitute  a  worth¬ 
while  personal-use  course. 

If  any  degree  of  success  is  to  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  attempt  to  conserve  the  time, 
money,  and  energy  of  students,  shorthand 
should  be  taught  with  emphasis  on  the  per¬ 
sonal-use  possibilities.  The  administrative 
problems  involved  are  almost  negligible,  be¬ 
cause  the  plan  can  be  carried  out  in  either 
of  tw'o  ways. 

A  class  definitely  labeled  "Shorthand  for 
Personal  Use”  may  be  formed  if  provision 
can  be  made  for  segregation  according  to  in¬ 
terests.  In  such  a  class,  students  could  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  develop  special  vo¬ 
cabularies  in  addition  to  the  fundamental 
vocabulary  of  frequently  used  words  and 
phrases.  Then  too,  the  work  could  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  best 
students  to  transfer  to  the  more  advanced 
vocational  work  if  they  so  desired. 

It  is,  however,  entirely  feasible  to  en¬ 
courage  everyone  to  take  one  semester  of 
shorthand  for  personal  use  and  devote  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  time  to  a  duplication 
of  the  office  situation  through  the  dictation 
and  transcription  of  short  business  letters. 
Definite  transcription  standards  should  then 
be  set  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  short¬ 
hand  for  vocational  use. 

Standards  for  Continuation 

At  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  only  those 
students  who  have  shown  that  they  possess 
the  specific  capacities  and  interests  needed 
for  vocational  success  should  be  encouraged 
to  continue.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  only  those 
with  a  speed  of  80  words  a  minute  on  a 
5-minute  test,  with  an  accuracy  of  ten  errors 
or  less,  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  This 
select  group  will  consist  of  those  who  wish 
to  do  part-time  work  as  they  continue  their 
higher  education,  or  those  who  have  the 
definite  ability  and  desire  to  use  their  short¬ 
hand  in  stenographic  or  secretarial  work. 

The  other  students  will  have  gained  an 
ability  that  will  be  of  definite  value  to  them 


in  any  situation  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  flexible  means  of  recording  thought  rapidly. 
This  will  be  true  provided  the  material  has 
been  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  develop  an  automatic  reaction 
to  the  frequently  used  words  and  phrases. 
Furthermore,  students  must  be  taught  to 
combine  this  automatic  shorthand  vocabulary 
with  longhand.  It  is  in  this  approach  that 
we  may  find  a  means  of  decreasing  the  pres¬ 
ent  wastes  in  time,  money,  and  energy  ex¬ 
pended  by  students  who  lack  the  capacities, 
interests,  or  possibly  the  occupational  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  shorthand  vocationally. 

- ^ - 

NEW  PUBLICATION  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission,  Education  and 
the  Morale  of  a  Free  People,  says  in  part: 

Some  of  the  more  specific  and  important 
suggestions  for  education  are  as  follows: 

Develop  economic  security  by  lessening  in¬ 
equalities  of  educational  opportunities,  by 
creating  sympathetic  and  understanding  at¬ 
titudes  among  the  various  economic  groups, 
by  training  in  skills  and  habits  of  arduous 
and  sustained  work,  (The  italics  are  ours. 
Editor.)  and  by  developing  competence  as 
a  citizen  in  determining  economic  questions. 

Strengthen  public  understanding  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  citizenry  for  good  gov¬ 
ernment.  Develop  willingness  to  render, 
recognize,  and  reward  honest  and  efficient 
public  service.  Point  out  the  remarkable 
efficiency  of  many  local,  state,  and  Federal 
governmental  agencies. 

Rely  chiefly  on  educational  measures  and 
established  educational  agencies  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  civilian  morale.  Abstain  from 
high-pressure  methods.  The  American 
people  cannot  be  "sold”  on  morale  by  in¬ 
dorsements  from  prominent  people,  by  prizes 
and  favors,  or  by  decorations  and  coat  labels. 
The  educational  job  has  to  be  done  first; 
and  if  it  is  done  well,  the  extrinsic  stimu¬ 
lants  of  morale  will  scarcely  be  necessary. 

Teach  the  truth  about  political,  social,  and 
economic  problems.  Dodge  no  important 
issues.  Avoid  prejudices  and  cynicism. 
Teach  the  values  of  democracy  with  honesty 
and  enthusiasm. 
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A  Plan  for  Student-Teacher 

T  raining 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  COOK  and  ELIZABETH  M.  FAKE. 
Rochester,  Neic  York 


THL  State  of  New  York  retjuires  for  cer¬ 
tification  for  teaching  business  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  four  hours  of  college  credit  in  ob¬ 
servation  and  practice  teaching.  (An  hour 
is  interpreted  as  fifteen  recitations  or  twenty 
laboratory  periods.) 

The  Rochester  Board  of  Education  has 
made  arrangements  with  three  local  colleges 
(Nazareth,  Niagara,  and  the  University  of 
Rochester)  to  permit  their  students  to  take 
the  teacher-training  course  to  meet  the 
state’s  requirements  in  many  fields,  including 
business.  The  time  schedule  given  in  this 
article  is  that  required  by  Nazareth  College, 
a  Catholic  institution  for  women  students. 

Although  variations  are  made  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  eighty  hours  of  observation,  major 
and  minor  participation,  practice  teaching, 
and  conference  periods  according  to  the 
particular  school  and  student  situation,  the 
schedule  usually  consists  of  the  following: 

1.  Seven  mornings  of  observation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  hours  daily  in  the  classes  in 
which  the  student  will  later  teach,  and  one 
hour  in  another  class. 

2.  Three  consecutive  mornings  of  obser¬ 
vation  immediately  preceding  the  practice¬ 
teaching  period. 

3.  Three  weeks  (ordinarily  the  three 
weeks  immediately  following  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  vacation)  for  actual  teaching  and  fur¬ 
ther  observation. 

The  usual  practice  is  for  the  student  to 
teach  the  two  classes  assigned  to  her  previ¬ 
ously  and  to  continue  observing  one  hour 
daily  in  another  class,  as  mentioned  above. 

This  adds  up  to  a  minimum  of  thirty 
hours  of  major  participation  and  practice 
teaching  and  a  minimum  of  forty-five  hours 
in  minor  participation  and  observation.  To 
this  are  added  five  hours  of  conference  to 


make  the  required  minimum  of  eighty  hours. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  wrong  em¬ 
phasis,  the  cadet's  plan  is  approved  by  the 
teacher  (or  teachers)  concerned  before  the 
cadet  starts.  Gradually,  during  their  ob¬ 
servation  period,  the  cadets  develop  a  feeling 
of  confidence  and  a  knowledge  of  the  group, 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of  how  the 
teacher  teaches  and  what  he  stresses. 

In  typing,  for  example,  the  cadet  is 
gradually  eased  in  by  having  her  check  a 
speed  test  first  so  as  to  overcome  her  nerv'- 
ousness  and  lack  of  confidence. 

The  cadet  should  have  in  mind  the  answer 
to  this  question:  Could  what  I  do  be  done 
in  another  way  just  as  effectively  or  even 
more  effectively.^ 

It  is  the  policy  of  Nazareth  College  to 
have  the  observation  and  practice  teaching 
take  place  in  the  first  semester  of  the  cadet’s 
senior  year.  This  enables  the  cadet  to  be 
ready  to  apply  early  in  the  new  year  for 
teaching  positions  as  they  arise.  Practice- 
teaching  reports  on  each  cadet  are  made  by 
the  teachers  under  whom  she  has  taught, 
by  the  supervising  methods  teacher,  and  gen¬ 
erally  by  the  head  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  high  school  where  the  teaching 
was  done.  This  enables  the  Placement 
Bureau  of  Nazareth  to  compile  estimates  of 
the  cadet’s  teaching  ability  early  in  the  new 
year. 

Another  reason  for  putting  practice  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  first  semester  is  that  each  year 
more  high  schools  in  the  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  are  offering  additional  opportunities  for 
practice  teaching.  Since  the  communities  in¬ 
volved  are  usually  some  distance  from 
Nazareth,  the  cadet  must  assume  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  period  of  practice  teach¬ 
ing,  and  her  experience  in  the  city  schools 
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makes  this  aJJitional  practice  teaching  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Weekly  and  daily  lesson  plans  are  re¬ 
quired  of  each  cadet  by  the  supervising 
methods  teacher  at  Nazareth.  These  plans 
are  made  out  in  consultation  wirti  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  and  the  supervising  methods 
teacher  and  must  be  submitted  by  the  cadet 
for  possible  revision  on  the  date  determined 
by  the  classroom  teacher.  Four  copies  of 
each  lesson  plan  are  required:  one  for  the 
classroom  teacher,  one  for  the  head  ot  the 
business  department  in  the  high  school  con¬ 
cerned,  one  for  the  supervising  methods 
teacher,  and  one  for  the  cadet’s  own  use  in 
the  classroom. 

The  Rochester  school  system  was  never 
guilty  of  the  procedure  of  a  certain  system 
which,  among  other  things,  required  an 
adult  teacher  to  get  up  before  other  teach¬ 
ers  and  demonstrate  to  them  the  singing  of 
"Hickory,  dickory,  dock" — with  gesture.^. 

It  seems  to  us  that  practice  teaching  should 
be  done  in  situations  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  actual  teaching  situations.  Actual  prob¬ 
lems  come  in  our  teaching.  Teachers  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  best  w'ay  to  teach 
alphabetizing  is  to  alphabetize. 

The  most  effective,  challenging  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  teacher  come  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  he  is  on  his  own.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  whether  that  is  an  artificial  or  a 
real  situation.^ 

As  little  as  we  like  to  expose  pupils  to 
inexperienced  teachers,  we  see  no  other  way 
out.  You  don’t  sit  in  a  classroom  and  learn 
how  to  drive  a  car,  nor  do  you  take  your 
driver’s  test  in  the  classroom — you  go  out 
and  jeopardize  the  life  and  limb  of  the 
public.  Then  what  justification  have  we  for 
setting  up  such  artificial  situations  as  using 
stage  money,  with  a  manila  envelope  for  a 
cash  drawer,  and  calling  what  we  do  "book¬ 
keeping’’  ? 

Cadet  Reports 

Niagara  University  and  Nazareth  College 
use  somewhat  similar  forms  for  reporting  on 
cadet  teachers.  Both  forms  provide  for  a 
report  on  the  number  of  hours  spent  with 
the  class  and  on  the  quality  of  work  done. 


The  following  factors  are  to.be  checked, 
although  not  all  are  listed  on  both  forms: 

Personality  Traits:  Appearance;  voice;  poise, 
freedom  from  mannerisms;  command  of  English; 
acceptance  of  criticism;  energy  and  drive;  atti¬ 
tude  toward  class;  common  sense. 

Teaching  Techniques:  Drill  or  review;  skill  in 
questioning;  motivation  of  work;  preparation  of 
apperceptive  system  of  learners;  vitalizing  the 
teaching  process;  planning  and  organizing  the 
work;  clear  exposition;  blackboard  or  other  visual 
aids;  logical  development  of  pupil  thought  proc¬ 
ess;  assignments;  directing  study;  adapting  work 
to  individual  differences;  summarizing;  results 
obtained;  discipline;  economical  class  routine; 
marked  deficiencies  of  teacher;  marked  abilities 
of  teacher. 

Command  of  Subject  Matter:  General  back¬ 
ground  in  field;  background  in  subject  taught. 

W'jlliatn  R.  I'ostei 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

There  are  about  as  many  Americans 
engaged  in  the  prcxess  of  education  as 
are  employed  in  all  our  factories  and  business 
establishments.  If  we  should  increase  our 
armed  forces  to  ten  million,  that  figure 
would  be  less  than  one-third  of  the  pupils 
and  teachers  in  our  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  for  one  in  every  four  people  in  the 
United  States  is  in  school  or  college,  either 
as  .student  or  teacher. 

The  American  system  of  free  and  demo¬ 
cratic  public  education  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  things  for  which  we  are  fighting.  With¬ 
out  the  active  participation  of  those  who  are 
now  part  of  it,  we  cannot  win  the  war. 

Some  now'  in  the  field  of  education  will 
form  part  of  our  Army  and  Navy.  Some 
will  help  to  man  our  industrial  plants  and 
to  operate  our  farms.  Some  will  become 
leaders  in  various  pha.ses  of  the  war  effort. 
But  the  vast  majority  will  and  should  remain 
in  the  schools.  Their  duty  is  plain — to 
spend  their  days  and  their  nights  in  prepar¬ 
ing  themselves  as  never  before  for  the  day 
when  their  active  services  will  be  needed. 
It  is  for  them  to  become  a  reservoir  of  un¬ 
matched  strength  to  answer  the  call  of  the 
future,  both  in  finishing  the  war  and  in 
building  the  new  world  that  will  follow 
victory. — Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 
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What  Teachers  Think  of 
Business  Experience 

JESSIE  C.  GUSTAFSON 

I'/zllerton  (Calijornia)  junior  College 


This  is  a  synopsis  of  a  thesis  presented 
to  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
by  Miss  Jessie  C.  Gustafson.  In  making 
the  survey,  Miss  Gustafson  sent  4l4  in¬ 
quiry  blanks  and  received  342  replies. 

The  instructions  on  the  inquiry  blanks 
were  as  follows:  "Indicate  the  degree  to 
which  you  believe  your  practical  experience 
in  business  has  developed  in  you  each  of 
the  following  business  traits,  attitudes,  and 
procedures  and  has  contributed  to  more  suc¬ 
cessful  training  of  students  for  business. 
The  tables  show  a  preponderance  of 


opinion  in  favor  of  business  experience. 

This  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  Of 
the  teachers  who  indicated  the  degree  of 
value  derived  from  their  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness,  60.3  per  cent  indicated  that  they  had 
derived  great  value;  30.4  per  cent  that 
they  had  derived  some  value;  7.6  per  cent 
that  they  had  derived  a  little  value;  and  1.7 
percent  that  they  had  derived  no  value  from 
their  business  experience,  in  terms  of  the 
traits,  attitudes,  and  procedures  listed  in  the 
inquiry’  blank,  which  contributed  to  more 
successful  training  of  students  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  field. 


Values  Derived 


Traits,  Attitudes,  and  Procedures  1 

Great 

Some  ^ 

Little 

None 

Total 

Replies 

How  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers . 

69.2 

26.9 

3.9 

0.0 

52 

How’  to  develop  traits  and  attitudes  acceptable 

to  business . 

82.3 

15.7 

2.0 

0.0 

51 

How  to  develop  efficient  habits  and  a  business- 

' 

like  attitude  toward  life . 

80.8 

19.2 

0.0 

0.0 

52 

How  to  acquire  business  poise . 

71.2 

25.0 

3.8 

0.0 

52 

How  to  develop  tactfulness  in  business  matters  . 

61.5 

36.5  i 

2.0 

0.0 

52 

How  to  develop  confidence  in  one's  business 

ability . 

70.6 

25.5 

3.9 

0.0 

51 

How  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  students . 

34.6 

46.2 

19.2  1 

0.0 

52 

How  to  develop  alertness  in  business  transac- 

1 

1 

tions  . 

48.1 

48.1 

3.8 

0.0 

52 

How  to  develop  self-assurance  in  business  by 

knowing  one’s  capabilities  . 

54.7 

41.5 

3.8 

0.0 

53 

How  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the 

business  world  . 

82.7 

i  17.3 

0.0 

0.0 

52 

How  to  speak  and  understand  the  language  of 

1 

business  . 

82.7 

15.4 

1.9 

0.0 

52 

How  to  acquire  tolerance  in  working  with  others 

50.0 

42.3 

1 

0.0 

52 

How  to  understand  businessmen  in  business  sit- 

nations  . 

67.3 

30.8 

1.9 

0.0 

52 

How  to  interpret  the  wishes  of  an  employer 

when  not  clearly  stated  . 

38.5 

5  3.9 

7.6 

0.0 

52 

How  to  judge  businessmen,  business  associates. 

business  ability,  and  business  shrewdness  .  . 

46.2 

46.2 

7.6 

0.0 

52 

How  to  keep  office  matters  confidential . 

57.7 

28.9 

9.6 

3.8 

52 

How  to  develop  and  understand  the  attitude  of 

1 

the  commercial  world  without  permitting  that 

attitude  to  change  moral  principles . 

46.2 

34.6 

j  15.4 

;  3.8 

1 

52 

How  to  handle  people  in  a  pleasing  and  com- 

mendable  manner  . 

48.1 

40.4 

1  9.6 

i  1.9 

52 
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Traits,  Attitudes,  and  Procedures  i 

] 

Great  | 

Some  j 

Little  1 

None 

Total 

Replies 

How  to  keep  an  even  temper  and  disposition 

1 

1 

under  trying  business  conditions . 

64.1 

28.3 

3.8 

3.8  i 

53 

How  to  deal  with  unreasonable  patrons  and  keep 

i 

i 

1 

their  good  will  . 

64.7  1 

23.5  , 

7.8 

4.0 

51 

How  to  distinguish  between  essentials  and  non- 

j 

essentials  in  business  . 

53.9 

42.3 

3.8 

0.0 

52 

How  to  evaluate  business  success  . 

46.2 

36.5 

11.5 

5.8 

52 

How  to  analyze  intricate  business  transactions 

and  carry  them  through  to  completion . 

40.4 

48.1 

7.7 

3.8 

52 

How  to  acquire  alertness  for  new  techniques  in 

business  and  judge  their  value  properly . 

45.1 

41.2 

9.8 

3.9 

51 

How  to  evaluate  adequate  and  proper  business 

equipment  . 

48.1 

36.5 

15.4 

0.0 

52 

How  to  adjust  oneself  to  new  people,  new  em- 

ployees,  and  new  office  conditions  . 

63.5 

28.9 

7.6 

0.0 

52 

How  to  work  for  others . 

75.0 

21.2 

3.8 

0.0 

52 

How  to  follow  instructions  when  and  as  given  i 

75.0 

19.2 

3.8 

2.0 

52 

How  to  conserve  the  employer's  time  and  ex- 

pense  . 

68.6 

27.5 

3.9 

0.0 

51 

How  to  develop  neatness,  accuracy,  and  thor- 

oughness  in  work  . 

63.5 

32.7 

1.9 

1.9 

52 

How  to  evaluate  neatness,  accuracy,  and  thor- 

oughness  in  the  work  of  others  . 

51.9 

36.5 

9.6 

2.0 

52 

How  to  "stand  up”  under  business  pressure  .  .  . 

73.1 

23.1 

3.8 

0.0 

52 

How  to  act  promptly  in  business  matters . 

71.2 

19.2 

7.7 

1.9 

52 

How  to  complete  work  in  the  required  time  .  .  . 

73.1 

19.2 

7.7 

0.0 

52 

How  to  assume  and  discharge  responsibilities 

a  satisfactory’  manner  . 

69.2 

!  25.0 

5.8 

0.0 

52 

How  to  handle  executive  work  without  becom- 

ing  dictatorial  . 

46.2 

32.7 

15.4 

5.7 

52 

How  to  direct  other  office  employees . 

44  '> 

Q 

IQ  7 

7  7 

52 

How  to  recognize  the  need  for  learning  by  doing 

64.1 

32.1 

1.9 

1.9 

53 

How  to  accomplish  and  complete  even  distaste- 

ful  work  in  a  commendable  manner . 

59.6 

30.8 

9.6 

0.0 

52 

How  to  acquire  many  "tricks  of  the  trade”  not 

taught  in  the  average  business  course . 

82.7 

15.4 

1.9 

0.0 

52 

How  to  accept  criticism  and  gain  from  that  as- 

‘ 

sistance  . 

63.5 

28.9 

7.6 

0.0 

52 

How  to  organize  working  time  to  the  best  ad- 

1 

1 

vantage,  conserving  as  much  physical  strain 

and  endurance  as  possible . 

61.6 

26.9 

11.5 

0.0 

52 

How  to  prepare  for  and  seek  a  position  . 

48,1 

30.8 

15.4 

5.7 

52 

How  to  apply  for  and  obtain  a  position  . 

48.1 

28.9 

15.4 

7.6 

52 

How  to  earn  and  obtain  a  promotion  in  business 

53.9 

32.7 

11.5 

1.9 

52 

How  to  handle  business  transactions  over  the 

I 

telephone  and  other  communication  services  . 

58.5 

22.6 

'  13.2 

5.7 

53 

How  to  meet  the  demands  of  business  under  ex- 

1 

traordinarv  conditions  . 

51.9 

1  36.6 

11.5 

0.0 

52 

How  to  establish  cordial  relations  between  busi- 

ness  and  the  school  . 

46.2 

30.8 

17.3 

5.7 

52 

How  to  organize  business  courses  to  assure  in- 

1 

1 

terest  and  business  success  of  students  . 

67.3 

23.1 

5.8 

3.8 

52 

How  to  guide  and  counsel  students  in  prepara- 

tion  for  the  business  world . 

78.4 

,  15.7 

3.9 

2.0 

51 

Total  percentage  of  value  indicated . 

60.3% 

30.4% 

7.6% 

1.7% 

1 

Total  replies  received  to  all  questions . 

1  .... 

i  .... 

!  2,598 
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Figure  1 


Figure  4 


•  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM 

Take  Your  Time 
On  Your  School  Paper 

HOYl  HURST 

The  stencil-duplicator  process  offers  the  most  Hexible  pro¬ 
duction  medium  available  to  the  average  school  paper  staff. 
In  193S,  the  National  Duplicated  Paper  Association  had 
three  papers  that  achieved  a  rating  of  superior;  in  1941,  thirty- 
three  papers  achieved  that  rating.  What  is  the  reason?  It’s 
just  that  school  journalists  and  sponsors  have  worked  out  a 
few  simple  principles  that,  when  religiously  followed,  arc 
sure  to  produce  a  paper  of  superior  appearance. 

The  first  rule  is  take  your  time.  The  duplicating  process 
cannot  be  pushed.  This  lesson  should  be  learned  early. 

Next,  have  good  material  to  print — news,  facts,  or  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  worth  printing — and  see  that  it  is  well  written. 
Any  of  the  current  high  school  Journalism  texts  are  loaded 
with  valuable  material  if  you  are  willing  to  dig  it  out. 

Last,  try  to  achieve  mechanical  perfection  by  observing  these 
suggestions: 

Use  attractive  layouts.  One  of  the  beauties  of  stencil  du¬ 
plication  is  that  illustrations  can  be  used  abundantly.  Most 
papers  err,  however,  in  that  they  fail  to  observe  the  basic 
rules  of  balance  and  order  in  building  their  pages.  The  ac 
companying  illustrations  show  the  combination  of  type  and 
pictures  in  four  basic  layouts.  These  may  be  reversed,  turned 
upside  down,  or  otherwise  adapted  to  fit  any  paper.  Note 
that  the  type  plays  just  as  much  part  in  the  finished  pattern  as 
the  pictures.  Also  note  that  there  is  no  line  between  the 
columns. 

In  these  layouts,  the  width  of  the  columns  varies.  In  Figure 
1,  there  are  three  columns  with  21  (pica)  spaces  in  each  col¬ 
umn.  In  Figure  2,  one  column  of  21  (pica)  spaces  balances  a 
second  column  of  -i  l  (pica)  spaces.  In  this  figure,  the  left 
column  is  devoted  to  illustrations,  but  it  could  be  made  of 
type  just  as  well.  Figure  3  is  made  up  of  two  columns  of  33 
(pica)  spaces  each.  Two  spaces  should  always  be  left  be¬ 
tween  columns,  and  two  or  three  spaces  are  sufficient  for  para¬ 
graph  indentions. 

After  the  page  has  been  laid  out,  you  are  ready  to  type  the 
stencil.  First,  clean  the  type  thoroughly.  A  wire  brush  and  a 
solution  of  carbon  tetrachloride  are  good  cleaning  agents.  Set 
the  ribbon  control  for  "stencil’’  and  insert  the  stencil  in  the 
machine.  Be  sure  there  is  a  cushion  sheet  between  the  stencil 
and  the  backing  sheet. 
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Take  plenty  of  time  in  typing.  Give  each 
key  the  same  amount  of  time  and  force,  so 
that  the  printing  will  be  uniform.  Type  a 
whole  stencil  at  one  time. 

After  the  stencil  has  been  typed,  remove  it 
from  the  machine  and  place  it  on  the  Mime- 
oscope.  This  is  a  box-like  contraption  cov¬ 
ered  with  translucent  glass  with  a  light  un¬ 
der  the  glass,  so  that  designs  put  under  the 
stencil  are  clearly  visible. 

Headlines  make  a  strong  contribution  to 
the  beauty  of  a  layout,  and  particular  care 
should  be  devoted  to  their  construction.  A 
two-column  head  is  sufficient  for  any  dupli¬ 
cated  paper;  it  should  always  contain  the 
gist  of  the  story  and  a  present  or  future- 
tense  verb.  Make  all  headlines  flush  with 
the  left  margin,  but  don’t  allow  the  two  lines 
of  the  head  to  be  equal. 

In  choosing  lettering  guides,  be  sure  that 
the  letters  are  easily  read  and  that  they  are 


ART  STUDENTS  TO  3/10  inch 
EXHIBIT  WORK 


•VACATION  PLANS  ARE 
MADE  BY  fACULTY 


1/8  Inch 
Roman 


TO  PRESEOI  PLfiy  FOR  ILrT 
To  Present  Play  For 

l/U  inch  Ro¬ 
man  lo'.ver  case 


CLASSES  VISIT 
STATION  WIND 


1/4  inch 
Roman 


r  r  A  lA  inch 

JENIOR  ^IRLS  Are  and 

1/8  inch 

lOURNEY  WINNERS 


Honor  Society 

1  I  -p  and  lower 

InCiuCtS  I  WO  case 

Figure  5.  Suggested  headline  schedule  for 
duplicated  paper,  including  directions  for 
guides  required.  Stencils  were  cut  by  A.  R. 
Bergeron. 


HOYT  HURST  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Wirt  High 
School,  Gary,  Indi¬ 
ana.  His  A.B.  is 
from  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  and  he 
is  doing  graduate 
work  at  Northwest¬ 
ern.  He  is  associate 
editor  of  Scholastic 
Editor,  in  charge  of 
duplicated  publica¬ 
tions,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  ar¬ 
ticles  on  high  school  journalism.  Shifting 
Sands,  the  school  paper  be  sponsors,  has  won 
many  awards  for  excellence. 


not  too  fancy.  Figure  5  shows  types  of 
heads  that  can  be  made  from  a  combination 
of  four  lettering  guides.  By  all  means,  en¬ 
courage  your  reader  by  using  lower  case  in 
the  headlines,  because  the  eye  is  not  trained 
to  read  all  capital  letters. 

After  the  heads  are  in  place,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  may  be  copied  onto  the  stencil.  Good 
illustrations  are  furnished  by  the  A.  B.  Dick 
Company.  In  addition,  a  staff  member 
should  be  appointed  to  clip  and  file  pictures 
in  the  "morgue”  for  future  use.  If  you 
have  a  student  artist,  by  all  means  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  publish  his  creative  work 
in  the  paper.  If  the  work  is  original,  it 
should  be  drawn  on  a  separate  sheet  first. 

Place  the  illustration  on  the  glass  of  the 
'scope,  cover  it  with  a  flexible  writing  sheet 
(which  will  absorb  the  cellulose  drawn  out 
of  the  stencil),  and  use  a  loop  stylus  for 
tracing  lines.  Since  cutting  a  stencil  with  a 
stylus  is  slow  work,  it  is  best  to  steady  your 
hand  by  using  a  transparent  ruler  for  straight 
lines  and  a  French  curve  for  curves.  Large 
areas  of  shading  do  not  print  well,  so  use 
the  shading  screen  sparingly. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  stencils  on  the 
market — the  cellulose  and  the  protein. 
While  both  are  satisfactory  for  typing,  the 
cellulose  stencil  of  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company 
is  superior  for  drawing  illustrations. 

A  superior  duplicated  paper  is  easy  to 
achieve  if  these  principles  of  layout,  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  typing  are  followed.  But  most  of 
all,  the  staff  and  the  adviser  must  learn  to 
take  things  slowly. 
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Quiz  on  Latin-American  Place  Names 

W.  O.  BLANCHARD,  Ph  D. 

University  of  Illinois,  Vrhana 


Latin  America  is  particularly  rich  in 
'  place  names  of  geographical  interest. 
Twenty  of  these  are  described  below.  Teach¬ 
ers  may  duplicate  this  list  of  descriptions 
for  instructional  or  test  use.  After  each  de¬ 
scription,  a  blank  should  be  left  on  which 
the  correct  answer  can  be  filled  in.  The  an¬ 
swers  are  given  on  page  547  of  this  issue. 

1.  A  country  whose  name  means  "equa¬ 
tor,”  so  called  because  of  its  latitude. 

2.  A  country  in  northern  South  America 
whose  name  means  "Little  Venice.”  It  was 
so  called  because  the  explorers  found  native 
houses  built  over  the  water,  on  posts. 

3.  The  largest  city  of  South  America, 
whose  name  means  "good  air.”  It  was  so 
called  because  of  the  fine  weather  when  the 
settlement  was  first  made. 

4.  The  largest  country  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  named  for  a  dye  w(X)d  found  there. 

5.  A  port  possessing  one  of  the  world’s 
best  natural  harbors.  Its  names  means  "river 
of  January.”  Discoverers  found  the  harbor 
in  January,  1531,  and  thought  it  the  mouth 
of  a  river. 

6.  The  greatest  port  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  The  name  means  "vale  of 
paradise.”  It  is  the  entrance  to  the  valle) 
of  Chile. 

7.  Large  island  at  the  southern  tip  of 
South  America.  The  name  means  "land  of 
fire,”  so  called  because  of  the  many  Indian 
camp  fires  seen  there  by  Magellan. 

8.  A  small  country  of  Central  America 
w  hose  name  means  "rich  coast.” 

9.  A  river  whose  name  means  "great 
river.”  It  serves  as  a  part  of  the  political 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

10.  A  group  of  islands  on  the  equator, 
whose  name  means  "giant  tortoises,”  for¬ 
merly  found  in  abundance  there. 

11.  A  great  tributary  of  the  Amazon, 
whose  name  means  "dark  river.” 


12.  A  capital  city  on  La  Plata,  who;»t  | 
name,  meaning  "a  mount  I  saw,”  was  given 
by  the  explorer  who  saw  a  hill  on  a  flat 
plain.  The  city  was  later  built  upon  this 
hill. 

13.  A  Brazilian  city-port  whose  name 
means  "bay.” 

14.  An  Argentine  city-port  whose  name 
means  "white  bay.” 

15.  The  great  rubber  port  at  the  Amazon 
mouth,  whose  name  means  "water”  or 
"rain.” 

16.  A  West  Indian  island  whose  name 
means  "rich  port.” 

17.  A  large  English-owned  '"banana”  is¬ 
land  in  the  West  Indies — one  of  the  Greater 
Antilles.  Its  name  means  "abounding  in 
springs.”  It  is  better  watered  than  many  of 
the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

18.  A  Brazilian  city  about  309  miles 
north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  named  for  the  dia¬ 
monds  found  nearby. 

19.  The  large  island  at  the  mouth  of 
Orinoco.  It  is  named  from  "trinity,”  after 
the  three  flat  hills  Columbus  found  on  the 
island. 

20.  I'he  most-used  river  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Its  name  means  "relative  of  the  sea,” 
and  it  was  so  called  because  of  its  great 
w  idth  near  the  mouth. 

EARLY  ONE  out  of  every  ten  workers  in 
the  nation  is  employed  by  a  Government 
agency.  Recent  figures  place  Government 
employment  at  more  than  4,870,000. 

Federal  Government  hiring  has  been 
mounting  steadily  during  the  past  few  years 
In  December,  1939,  total  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  employment  (including  both  civilian 
and  military  services)  came  to  1,417,500.  A 
year  later,  it  had  jumped  to  2,078,500.  In 
June,  1941,  it  hit  the  staggering  mark  of  3, 

1 1 1,600. — Vocational  Trends. 
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Student  Teachers  Department 
Conducted  by  Marion  M.  Lamb 

Teaching  Pupils 
I'o  Tabulate 

CECIL  C.  CARVER 


Mis!i  Marion  Lamb,  the  editor  of  this  depart* 
ment,  presents  here  this  month  a  lesson  plan  by 
C.  C.  Carver.  In  dialogue  form,  Mr.  Carver 
has  set  forth  an  effective  way  of  teaching  the 
first  lesson  in  tabulation. 

OLEOWING  IS  the  method  I  use  in 
teaching  pupils  a  tabulation  taken  from 
our  typing  text.  It  is  our  introductory  les¬ 
son  to  tabulation.  The  dialogue  that  takes 
place  between  the  pupils  and  teacher  has  not 
been  set  down  verbatim  from  one  experi¬ 
ence;  rather,  it  is  taken  from  many  experi¬ 
ences.  I  have  used  the  same  procedure,  with 
very  little  change,  for  each  presentation  and 
each  time  have  received  about  the  same  reac¬ 
tions  from  the  pupils  in  my  classes. 

The  tabulation  is  shown  in 
Figure  1  to  make  the  proce¬ 
dure  as  clear  as  possible. 

Typewriter  covers  are  re¬ 
moved  by  the  teacher  to  save 
time,  and  books  are  placed  at 
the  right  of  each  typewriter. 

Pupils  have  been  notified  the 
day  before  that  they  are  to 
bring  pencils  and  extra  paper 
to  class.  Typewriter  paper  is 
not  distributed  until  later 
during  the  period. 

Teachkr.  Open  your  books 
to  page  146.  Leave  them 
on  the  right  side  of  your  ma¬ 
chines,  as  usual.  Take  out 
the  pencil  and  paper  you 
were  asked  to  bring  to  class 
today.  You  may  place  that 
on  the  right  side  of  your  ma- 
( hines,  too,  but  don't  cover 


the  tabulation  headed  "SMITH  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY”  at  the  top  of 
the  page. 

(After  satisfying  himself  that  everything 
is  in  order,  the  teacher  moves  to  the  black¬ 
board  with  a  piece  of  chalk.) 

Teacher.  That  tabulation  I  mentioned 
is  our  problem  for  today.  How  do  you  go 
about  setting  up  a  tabulation? 

(If  this  is  the  first  tim>e  such  a  problem 
is  presented  to  a  class,  the  pupils  usually  re¬ 
main  silent.) 

Teacher.  You  have  to  find  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  horizontal  spaces  in  the  tabulation 
in  order  to  determine  the  left-hand  margin, 
just  as  you  count  the  vertical  spaces  to  de¬ 
termine  the  top  margin.  If  you  do  it  prop- 


SMITH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Men's  Outfitters  Albany,  New  York 

TOPCOATS  AND  OVERCOATS 


Model 

Style 

Price 

T-968 

New  Form-Fitting  Topcoat 

$28.50 

T-871 

Wrap-Around  Topcoat 

21.25 

T-613 

New  Chesterfield  Topcoat 

32.75 

T-497 

Smart  Polo  Overcoat 

39.00 

T-867 

Double-Breasted  Ulster 

41.60 

T-329 

Guard-Style  Overcoat 

42.50 

Figure  1 
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C  C.  CARVER  has  taught  typing  in  the  J.  A. 
Maybin  School  for  Graduates,  New  Orleans, 
since  that  school  was  opened  in  1936.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  taught  in  the  S.  J.  Peters  High  School 
in  New  Orleans.  As  a  student,  he  won  the 
State  Typewriting  Championship  in  1921.  He 
has  served  as  an  officer  of  the  New  Orleans 
Council  of  Typewriting  Teachers  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  articles  on  typewriting. 


erly,  you  can  decide  where  to  set  your  tabu¬ 
lator  stops  at  the  same  time. 

(At  the  mention  of  "tabulator,”  some¬ 
body  usually  depresses  the  tabulator  key.  If 
no  tabulator  stop  is  set,  the  carriage  will  run 
to  the  right  margin  stop,  and  the  bell  will 
ring.  The  unfamiliar  sound  may  create  a 
small  sensation.) 

Teacher.  Please  don’t  touch  your  tabu¬ 
lators  until  everybody  is  ready.  We’ll  get 
there  in  just  a  few  minutes  if  everyone  pays 
close  attention.  Now,  how  do  you  begin 
to  find  the  total  number  of  spaces.^ 

(Class  is  still  silent,  unless  someone  has 
had  a  tabulation  before.) 

Teacher.  The  first  thing  we  do  is  count 
the  number  of  spaces  in  the  first  column. 
Everybody  count.  How  many  are  there 

Several  Pupils.  Five. 

Teacher.  Draw  a  small  bracket  and  write 
5  in  it.  (Teacher  draws  bracket  on  black¬ 
board  and  writes  5  under  it.)  What’s  next? 

Class.  Count  the  number  of  spaces  in 
the  second  column. 

Teacher.  How  about  the  blank  spaces 
between  the  first  and  second  columns?  How 
many  are  there? 

Pupil.  Two? 

Teacher.  Correct.  Let’s  write  it  after 
the  bracket.  (Teacher  writes  on  blackboard. 
See  Figure  2.)  Now,  how  many  spaces  are 
there  altogether  in  the  first  column  ? 

Class.  Seven. 

Teacher.  Right.  Now*,  is  the  next 
column  a  long  one? 

Class.  Yes. 

Teacher.  Draw  a  larger  bracket  after 
"2”  and  write  a  very  small  ”7”  at  the  left 
tip  of  it.  (See  Figure  3  for  this  diagram.) 
What’s  the  next  step? 

Class.  Count  the  number  of  spaces  in 

the  next  column. 


Teacher.  Yc-s.  But  some  of  the  items 
are  longer  than  others. 

Alert  Pupil.  We’ll  count  the  longest 
one,  the  first  or  third  item. 

Teacher.  Everybody  count.  How  many? 

Quickest  Pupils.  Twenty-four.  \ 

I'eacher.  Correct.  Write  24  in  your  | 
long  bracket.  What’s  next? 

Class.  Count  the  number  of  blank  spaces 
between  the  second  and  third  columns. 

Teacher.  How  many  are  there? 

Class.  Two. 

Teacher.  Let’s  write  it  down.  (See 
Figure  4  for  this  diagram.)  What’s  the  total 
number  of  spaces  in  your  second  column  ? 

Class.  Twenty-six. 

Teacher.  Write  26  at  the  left  tip  of 
your  third  bracket.  Next? 

Class.  Count  the  spaces  in  the  next 
column. 

Teacher.  Count. 

Quick  Pupil.  Five. 

Teacher.  Wait  a  minute.  Didn’t  you 
overlook  something? 

Observant  Pupil.  'Fhe  dollar  sign  in 
front  of  the  first  amount  makes  it  six. 

Teacher.  Double  check.  We  have  no 
more  columns,  therefore  no  more  blank 
spaces. 

(Brackets  and  figures  now  appear  as  in 
Figure  3.) 

Teacher.  Note  that  I’ve  written  6  at 
the  right  tip  of  the  last  bracket.  How  many 
horizontal  spaces  do  we  have? 


1  5  1 

2 

Figure  2 

• 

1  5  1 

1  2  1  1 
7 

Figure  3 

1  5  1 

2  1  24  1 

7 

Figure  4 

1  2 

1  5  1 

2  f  24 

7 

2  1  6  1 

26  6  = 

Figure  5 
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Class.  We  have  to  add  them  up.  (They 
are  busy  adding  for  a  moment.)  Thirty- 
iiine ! 

Teach LR.  Correct.  Now  what  shall  we 
do.? 

Class,  hind  the  left-hand  margin. 

Teacher.  How.? 

( Pupils  are  silent,  unless  they  have  al¬ 
ready  learned  the  procedure.) 

Teacher.  There  are  85  horizontal  spaces 
in  an  ordinar)’-sized  sheet  of  paper.  Now 
what  do  you  do.?  Do  you  remember  the 
procedure  in  finding  a  top  margin.? 

C.i  ASS.  Subtract  39  from  85  and  divide 
by  2. 

Teac  hi:r.  Very  well.  You  work  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  I’ll  do  it  at  the  board.  (Teacher 
writes:  85  —  39  =  -16  -f-  2  =  23,  l.-h.  mar- 
gin.) 

Class  ( usually  finishes  .tt  about  the  same 
time).  Twenty-three. 

Teac:her.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
23? 

Class.  Put  the  left-hand  margin  stop 
there.  (They  do  so.  Teacher  rolls  out 
demonstration  stand.) 

Teacher.  Now  we  are  going  to  arrange 
our  tabulator  stops.  First  we  clear  the  tabu¬ 
lator  rack.  Depress  the  tabulator  key  (or 
bar),  and,  when  it  stops,  depress  the  tab  stop 
clear  key.  Repeat  the  performance  until 
the  rack  is  all  clear,  and  check  it  by  return¬ 
ing  the  carriage  and  depressing  the  tabulator 
key  once  more.  If  the  carriage  goes  all 
the  way  across  without  stopping,  we  are 
sure  the  rack  is  clear.  (DemonstreUes.) 
Now^  you  may  clear  your  own  tabulator  stops. 
(Class  does  so,  usually  with  considerable 
but  excusable  noise.) 

Teacher.  Let’s  set  our  tab  stops.  Look  at 
your  problem  and  tell  me  w'here  the  first  one 
has  to  be  set. 

Alert  Pupil.  Seven! 

Teacher.  Correct.  But  seven  spaces  from 
where.? 

Alert  Pupil.  The  left-hand  margin. 

Teacher.  Right.  Make  sure  your  car¬ 
riage  is  fully  returned  and  the  printing-point 
indicator  is  at  23.  Tap  your  space  bar 
seven  times.  Then  depress  your  tab  stop 
set  key.  ( Demonstrates,  and  pupils  set 


the  tabulator  stops  on  their  typewriters.) 

Teacher.  How  many  spaces  before  the 
next  stop.? 

Class.  Twenty-six. 

Teacher.  Yes,  space  twenty-six  times, 
and  depress  your  tab  stop  set  key.  (Demon¬ 
strates,  and  pupils  set  own  tabs.) 

Teacher.  Now,  after  you  write  the  first 
amount,  the  one  with  the  dollar  sign  before 
it,  clear  this  second  tabulator  stop  and  set  it 
again — one  space  farther  on.  (Demon¬ 
strates.)  Do  we  have  to  bother  about  that 
last  number,  6.? 

Alert  Pupil.  No.  There  isn’t  any 
column  after  it. 

Teacher.  Let’s  find  our  top  margin. 
Count  your  vertical  spaces,  remembering  that 
there  is  a  triple  space  after  "Topcoats  and 
Overcoats,’’  which  completes  the  heading, 
and  that  the  body  of  the  tabulation  is  double¬ 
spaced. 

Class  (after  counting).  Twenty! 
Teacher.  Fine.  Now  what  do  we  do 
with  20.? 

Class.  Subtract  from  66  and  divide  by  2. 
Teacher.  What  is  66.? 

Class.  The  number  of  spaces  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Teacher.  Write  the  problem  out. 
(Writes  at  board:  66 —  20  =  46-^  2  = 
23.) 

Alert  Pupil.  It’s  the  same  as  the  left- 
hand  margin. 

Teacher.  Yes.  (Hands  nut  sheets  of 
typing  paper  to  pupils.)  Insert  paper. 
Where  do  you  set  your  line-space  gauge.? 
Class.  At  3. 

Teacher.  And  how  many  times  do  you 
manipulate  the  carriage  lever.? 

Class.  Eight  times. 

Teacher.  Doesn’t  that  equal  24.? 

Class.  Well,  we  begin  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  line. 

Teacher.  What’s  next.? 

Class.  Centering  the  heading. 

Teacher.  Most  of  us  remember  how  to 
do  that,  but  I’ll  go  over  it  for  you.  (Goes 
to  demonstration  stand.)  What’s  the  center 
on  your  margin  rack? 

Class.  Forty-two. 

Teacher  (setting  indicator  at  42).  Now 
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I’ll  back-space  one  for  each  two  strokes  in 
the  heading.  Once  for  SM,  once  for  IT, 
once  for  H-space,  etc.  ( Com>pletes  beading, 
and  pnpils  center  and  type  their  own.) 

Teacher.  Set  your  line-space  gauge  at  2. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  rest  of 
the  heading.^  Do  we  have  to  center  "Men's 
Outfitters  ?” 

Alert  Pupil.  No,  it's  against  the  left- 
hand  margin. 

Teacher.  Type  it.  Now,  what  about 
"Albany,  New  York.^" 

Class.  It's  against  the  right-hand  margin. 

Teacher.  What  is  our  right-hand  mar¬ 
gin? 

( Class  is  silent.  Teacher  did  not  insist 
upon  setting  a  right-hand  margin  immedi¬ 
ately  after  finding  left-hand  margin.) 

Teacher.  Let's  find  it.  Return  your 
carriage  to  the  left-hand  margin.  Now,  how 
many  horizontal  spaces  are  there  altogether.' 
Look  at  the  problem  you  wrote  out. 

Quickest  Pupils,  Thirty-nine. 

Teacher,  Correct.  Tap  your  space  bar 
thirty-nine  times  from  your  left-hand  mar¬ 
gin.  ( Class  does  so.) 

Teacher.  Now-  back-space  once  for  every 
space  in  "Albany,  New  York." 

(Demonstrates  procedure.  Pupils  follow 
and  type  address.) 

Teacher.  "Topcoats  and  Overcoats" 
ought  to  be  easy. 

Class.  We  center  that.  (They  do  so.) 

Teacher.  Don’t  forget  the  triple-space 
here.  Type  "Model”  and  underscore  it. 
What  do  you  do  with  "Style?” 

Class.  We  center  that. 

Teacher.  And  "Price?” 

Class.  Back-space  from  the  right-hand 
margin. 

Teacher.  That’s  one  way.  Or  you  can 
depress  your  tabulator  bar  after  writing 
"Style”  and  then  tap  your  space  bar  once. 
Now  return  your  carriage,  type  "T-968”; 
depress  your  tabulator,  type  "New  Form- 
Fitting  Topcoat”;  tabulate,  and  type 
"$28,50.”  (Demonstrates.  Class  begins  to 
type  tabulation  and  teacher  moves  about  the 
room  from  pupil  to  pupil,  making  sure  that 
tab  stops  are  properly  set,  etc.) 


Notes  on  the  Lesson 

Note  that  we  introduce  tabulating  at  the 
three-column  level.  1  do  not  believe  that 
anything  less  can  properly  be  termed  "tabu¬ 
lating.”  One-column  material  may  be  called 
centering.  In  tw'o-column  exercises  the  tabu¬ 
lator  bar  is  used  once  only;  we  teach  pupils 
to  use  the  tabulator  bar  once  for  paragraph 
indentions.  Pupils  should  learn  at  least  two 
tabulator  "jumps”  when  they  meet  tabulat¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  if  we  are  to  remain 
true  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  what  w-e  are 
teaching. 

Until  just  recently,  1  began  on  the  four- 
column  level,  with  no  appreciable  ill  effects 
My  regression  to  the  three-column  exercise 
is  something  of  a  compromise  with  logic. 

I  think  that  one  could  just  as  w'ell  begin 
on  the  five-  or  six-column  level  and  still  en¬ 
counter  no  difficult)'  if  the  teacher  takes  the 
class  along  step  by  step  with  the  bracket 
plan  used  in  this  article  and  if  he  then 
demonstrates,  efficiently,  the  use  of  the  tab- 
stop  sets.  Of  course,  I  must  admit  that  with 
more  columns,  more  figures,  and  a  longer 
explanation,  there  is  a  greater  margin  for 
error. 

Note  that  the  "class  ”  in  the  dialogue 
seems  to  know-  immediately  how  to  find  a 
top  margin,  and  how'  to  find  a  left-hand 
margin  as  soon  as  they  are  told  there  are 
85  horizontal  spaces  in  an  ordinal)’  SVj  by 

I I  sheet  of  paper. 

Pupils  learn  to  center  vertically  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  term,  w'hen  they  begin 
what  might  be  called  their  first  "formal" 
exercise.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ac¬ 
custom  them  to  proper  placement  very  early,  * 
in  the  hope  that  as  many  as  possible  will  j 
learn  something  about  the  difficult  art  of  j 
judgment  placement  that  should  function  [ 
when  they  transcribe  letters. 

When  the  pupils  are  given  the  number  of  | 
spaces  in  the  material  and  the  number  of  ; 
available  horizontal  spaces,  they  experience 
no  difficulty  in  determining  a  left-hand 
margin. 

Note,  too,  that  the  teacher  in  the  dialogue 
has  taught  his  pupils  that  42  is  the  hori¬ 
zontal  center  point.  Now,  I  know  full  well 
that,  on  most  typewriters,  42  will  be  off- 
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tenter  ho^l^o^lally  by  one-half  space.  But 
1  have  stopped  worrying  about  half  a  space. 

Time  was  when  I  very  painfully  had  my 
pupils  crease  a  sheet  of  8y2-inch  paper  at 
the  top,  insert  it  at  "O”  on  the  scale,  line 
the  crease  up  with  the  key  guide,  and  thus 
determine  what  was  the  exact  center  point 
on  their  particular  machines.  Some  varied 
a  space.  But  the  loss  of  a  half -space,  or 
even  of  one  full  horizontal  space,  is  of  no 
use  to  practical  office  typists — and  practical 
ortice  typists  arc  precisely  what  we  are  trying 
to  train. 


Questions  for  Teachers 

1.  Some  teachers  introduce  tabulation 
work  by  merely  assigning  students  a  task; 
for  example,  telling  them  to  make  an  exact 
copy  of  the  tabulation  on  page  so-and-so. 
What  possible  advantages  might  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  have  over  the  procedure  described  in 
this  article? 

2.  Compare  the  advantages  and  disad- 
I  vantages  of  these  two  methods.  Which  one 
i  do  you  prefer? 

3.  What  advantages  accrue  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  from  the  use  of  the  diagram  plan  in¬ 
volving  the  drawing  of  brackets  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Mr.  Carver’s  article? 

4.  How  many  centering  problems  can 
you  find  in  this  particular  tabulation? 

4.  Give  two  reasons  for  the  teacher’s 
decision  to  place  "Albany,  New  York”  in 
the  position  it  occupies. 

I  6,  List  the  seven  words  in  this  exer- 
\  cise  that  illustrate  important  spelling  prob- 
■  lems  w'ith  which  every  competent  typist 
1  must  be  familiar. 

1  7.  Since  it  is  important  that  typists  learn 

I  to  plan  tabulations  rapidly  as  well  as  ac¬ 
curately,  what  suggestions  can  you  offer  that 
would  speed  up  the  planning  process? 

8.  Time  yourself  as  you  execute  the  fol¬ 
lowing  assignment:  Using  the  same  tabula¬ 
tion  exercise,  draw  up  a  plan  similar  to  the 
one  worked  out  in  the  article,  allowing  four 
space.*  between  columns,  single  spacing  be- 
^ween  the  entries  in  the  columns,  and  plan¬ 
ning  to  type  the  exercise  across  the  long 
Tweasure  of  a  half-size  sheet  of  typewriting 
paper.  Compare  your  elapsed  planning 


tine  with  the  records  of  others  who  work 
out  the  assignment. 

9.  In  typing  anything  so  that  it  will 
end  on  the  right  margin,  there  are  two  pos¬ 
sible  positions  in  which  the  carriage  may 
correctly  be  set  before  beginning  to  back¬ 
space  for  the  characters  and  spaces  to  be 
typed.  Each  position  requires  a  slightly 
different  procedure.  Identify  the  positions 
and  describe  the  procedures. 

10.  Mr.  Carver  used  the  method  of  clear¬ 
ing  tabulator  stops  individually  before  he 
demonstrated  how  to  set  them  up  correctly. 
Do  you  know  which  makes  of  typewriters 
have  a  special  device  that  permits  all  the 
stops  to  be  cleared  in  one  operation  ?  De¬ 
scribe  and  demonstrate  the  procedure. 

11.  Suppose  you  were  asked  to  center 
the  first  line  of  the  main  heading  of  this 
tabulation  exercise  on  a  sheet  of  paper  that 
had  already  been  inserted  into  the  type¬ 
writer.  Suppose  further  that  both  the  left 
and  right  margins  of  the  paper  fall  within 
the  range  of  the  typewriter  scale.  Do  you 
know  the  quick,  mathematically  accurate  way 
of  determining  the  exact  horizontal  center 
space  of  the  writing  line  on  your  typewriter? 
Describe  it. 
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MILTON  HRKK'iS  and  R. 

The  B.E.W.  bookkeeping  editors  are 
deeply  grateful  for  the  many  kind  letters 
from  teachers  regarding  the  B.E.W.  book¬ 
keeping  projects  and  the  monthly  prize  con¬ 
tests.  There  is  space  to  quote  from  just  a 
few  of  these  letters  here. 

”...  May  I  take  this  occasion  to  com¬ 
mend  you  for  introducing  these  projects  and 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  high  school 
students  to  show  what  they  really  can  do.^” 
— Stanley  /.  Franklin,  Jones  Commercial 
High  School,  Chicago. 

”...  I  think  the  B.E.W.  projects  are 
very  much  worth  while  and  certainly  create 
added  interest  in  the  classes.” — D.  H.  Little¬ 
field,  Principal,  Kennebec  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Maine. 

"  .  .  .  Your  projects  are  interesting  and 
are  good  motivation  exercises  for  the  stu¬ 
dents.  They  create  real  competition  in  the 
classroom.” — Bookkeeping  Instructor,  Man¬ 
ual  Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

.  .  .  ”The  students  enjoyed  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  project  immensely  and  are  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  more  in  the  future.” — Sister 
Al.  Cassilda,  St.  Anthony  High  School,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 

.  .  .  ”I  am  enclosing  $2  to  cover  the  fee 
for  twenty  Certificates  of  Achievement  to  be 
awarded  for  solutions  to  the  bookkeeping 
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ROBERT  ROSENBERO 

project  found  in  the  Busin kss  Educ  ation 
World.  My  students  and  I  would  welcome 
any  suggestions  or  criticisms  that  you  think 
might  be  beneficial  to  us.” — Ethel  AI.  Doney, 
Senior  High  School,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

.  .  .  "The  whole  class  enjoyed  working  out 
the  bookkeeping  project.” — Theodate  Bur¬ 
pee,  High  School,  Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

We  welcome  correspondence  concerning 
the  monthly  projects  and  awards  and  com¬ 
ments  on  this  department. 

Farewell  to  Surplus 

Steps  to  bring  about  a  general  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  use  of  the  word  "surplus” 
in  published  financial  statements  and  sub¬ 
stitutions  of  more  informative  designations 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Terminology  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Accountants. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Institute, 
the  reason  for  the  change  is  analyzed  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

"The  committee  now  suggests  that  the  use 
of  the  term  'surplus’  in  relation  to  a  discount 
on  acquisition  by  a  corporation  of  its  own 
securities  may  be  misleading.  A  large  dis¬ 
count  on  a  company’s  common  stock  usually 
implies  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  term  surplus  can  be  applied  to 
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it  only  on  the  assumption  that  it  has  no  more 
defining  significance  than  the  famous  'Rest’ 
in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

"Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
the  word  'surplus’  as  currently  used  is  gen¬ 
erally  either  nondescriptive  or  misdescriptive, 
since  in  the  public  mind  it  has  a  connotation 
of  value.  The  committee  suggests  that  the 
general  abandonment  of  the  use  of  the  term 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  making  the 
proprietorship  section  of  the  balance  sheet 
more  significant.  It  would  lead  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  really  descriptive  specific  titles 
for  uninformative  classifications. 

"To  illustrate,  paid-in  surplus  today  com¬ 
monly  reflects  (a)  amounts  by  which  the 
sums  paid  in  on  original  issues  of  capital 
stock  exceeded  the  legal  capital  created  there¬ 
by,  or  (b)  amounts  by  which  the  sums  paid 
out  on  reacquisition  and  retirement  of  capital 
stock  fell  short  of  the  legal  capital  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  stock  retired.  Clearly,  the  two 
classes  of  items  have  very  different  signifi¬ 
cance. 

"The  term  'net  worth,’  once  widely  em¬ 
ployed,  is  fading  from  use  as  the  fact  be¬ 
comes  more  generally  recognized  that  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  does  not  purport  to  reflect,  and 
could  not  usefully  reflect,  the  value  of  the 
enterprise  or  of  equity  interests  therein.  The 
word  'surplus’  might  well  follow  it  into 
disuse.  An  excess  over  legal  capital  paid 


in  on  an  issue  of  stock  could  then  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  capital,  which  is  what  accounting 
considers  it  to  be.  The  fiction  that  a  decline 
in  the  value  of  an  enterprise,  followed  by  a 
redemption  of  a  part  of  the  stock  of  the 
owning  corporation,  gives  rise  to  a  surplus 
would  then  no  longer  be  accepted. 

"The  committee  recognizes  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  usage  is  well  intrenched,  however  de¬ 
sirable  its  elimination.’’ — Credit  Executive, 
November-December,  1941. 

All  students  are  urged  to  enter  the 
B.E.W.’s  Annual  Bookkeeping  Project  Con¬ 
test,  announced  on  pages  518-520  of  this 
issue. 

Everyone  who  enters  the  contest  can  win 
something.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
valuable  prizes  to  be  awarded  students  and 
teachers  who  participate.  The  B.E.W.  will 
also  award  a  special  two-color  certificate  of 
achievement  to  every  student  who  submits  a 
satisfactory  solution  for  the  contest  project. 
Turn  to  pages  518-520  for  details. 


The  regular  tuonthly  bookkeepifig  proj¬ 
ect  is  being  omitted  this  month.  The 
project  for  the  big  annual  contest  takes  its 
place.  See  page  321.  The  list  of  prize¬ 
winners  in  the  December  Bookkeeping 
Contest  appears  on  page  330. 


An  Early  American  Counting  House.  Reproduction  of  a  Wood  Cut 
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A  Test  on  Account  Characteristics 

J.  A.  McFADZEN 
Lindsay  ( California )  High  School 


Dirhctions  for  Studfnts:  At  the  right 
ot  each  account  title  listed  below  there  are 
five  spaces  to  be  filled.  {\ofe:  Answers  are 
shown  here  in  the  spaces,  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  teachers  in  administering  the  test.) 


In  each  space  write  the  information  called 
for  at  the  top  of  the  column.  A  perfect 
score  on  this  test  is  100;  one  point  w’ill  be 
deducted  for  each  incorrect  answer  in  any  of 
the  answer  columns. 


1 

Account  T/tle 

Asset, 
Liability, 
Income,  ofi 
Cost?  ' 

K/nd 

Balance 

Decrease 

Side? 

Used  in 
\rhat 

Statement  ? 

Closed 

or 

Open? 

(.ash  . 

Asset  ^ 

Dr.  ' 

Cr. 

Bal.  Sheet  Open 

Office  Equipment  . 

1  Asset 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Bal.  Sheet  Open 

Notes  Payable . 

Liab. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Bal.  Sheet  Open 

Sales  . 

.Income 

Cr. 

Dr. 

P.  &  L. 

Closed 

Purchases  . 

Cost 

Dr. 

Cr. 

P.  &  L. 

Closed 

Notes  Receivable . 

!  Asset 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Bal.  Sheet  Open 

Purchases  Discount  . 

1  Income 

Cr. 

Dr. 

P.  &  L. 

Closed 

Sales  Discount  . 

.(Cost 

Dr. 

Cr. 

,  P.  &  L. 

Closed 

Merchandise  Inventory  . 

I  Asset 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Bal.  Sheet  Open 

(Customers’  Accounts  . 

Asset 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Bal.  Sheet  Open 

Creditors’  Accounts  . 

Liab. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

,  Bal.  Sheet  Open 

Delivery  Expense . 

iCost 

Dr. 

Cr.  ■ 

;  P.  &  L. 

Closed 

Salary  Expense . 

ICost 

Dr. 

Cr. 

P.  &  L. 

.Closed 

Prepaid  Insurance  . 

'  Asset 

Dr. 

!  Cr. 

Bal.  Sheet  Open 

Office  Supplies  Used . 

•jCost 

Dr. 

Cr. 

P.  &  L. 

Closed 

Taxes  . 

.'Cost 

Dr. 

Cr. 

P.  &  L. 

Closed 

Expired  Insurance . 

ICost 

Dr. 

Cr. 

P.  &  L. 

Closed 

Depreciation  Expense  . 

.'Cost 

Dr. 

Cr. 

P.  &  L. 

Closed 

Depreciation  Reserve . 

.[Liab. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Bal.  Sheet  Open 

Freight  on  Purchases . 

ICost  ' 

Dr. 

1  Cr. 

P.  &  L. 

jClosed 

JAMES  A.  Dorsey  has  been  appointed 
state  supervisor  of  distributive  education 
for  Connecticut.  His  college  and  profes¬ 
sional  training  was  received  at  Georgetown 
University,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College, 
and  Northwestern  University.  Mr.  Dorsey 
has  had  eleven  years’  experience  in  retail 
selling  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
executive  secretary  of  the  Northampton 
(Massachusetts)  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
assumed  the  supervisor)^  duties  of  his  new 
position  on  January  2. 


The  educational  institutions  are  our 
greatest  investment  and  our  surest  safe¬ 
guard  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  To  them 
the  nation  has  turned  for  skilled  workmen 
in  war  industries,  for  trained  military  per¬ 
sonnel,  for  competent  research  leaders  on 
war  problems  in  libraries  and  scientific  lab¬ 
oratories.  and  for  the  general  education  of 
our  citizens.  The  schools  and  colleges  w'ill 
not  fail  to  perform  their  full  duty. — George 
r.  Zook,  President,  American  Council  on 
lid  u  cat  ion. 
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Take  Your  Law  Class  to  Court 

Damages,  Part  I — the  fourth  hi  a  series  of  actual  law 
cases,  with  the  results  and  comments  hy  the  judge. 


H.  G.  ENTERLINE 

Professor  of  Accounting  and  Lau 
PAizabethtoun  (Pennsylvania)  College 

Lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  cases 
'  given  here:  A  civil  court  is  not  a  penal 
court.  Damages  will  be  allowed  only  in  the 
amount  of  the  loss  actually  suffered. 

O’Rourke  vs.  Goldstein 
In  a  suit  to  recover  damages  of  SlO  for 
a  damaged  fence,  plaintiff  testified  that  the 
defendant,  his  neighbor,  had  repeatedly  and 
spitefully  run  into  plaintiff’s  picket  fence 
and  privet  hedge,  separating  the  two  proper¬ 
ties,  while  backing  his  car  out  of  the  garage. 
As  a  result  of  this  careless  driving,  several 
pickets  were  damaged  and  a  part  of  the 
hedge  ruined.  O’Rourke  presented  in  evi¬ 
dence  a  picket  which  bore  scratch  marks. 

The  defendant,  Goldstein,  testified  that 
plaintiff  was  a  drunkard  and  had  frequent 
fits  of  rage.  Plaintiff’s  children,  said  Gold¬ 
stein,  were  continually  climbing  around  on 
the  hedge  and  the  fence  and  running  about 
on  Goldstein’s  and  other  people’s  property. 
O’Rourke’s  own  children  had  ruined  the 
hedge,  he  said.  There  was  enough  room 
for  him  to  back  out  his  car  without  ruining 
the  fence  or  hedge,  and  he  didn’t  recall 
that  he  had  ever  backed  into  the  fence,  al¬ 
though  he  might  have  brushed  against  the 
privet  hedge,  which  projected  over  onto  his 
property.  Goldstein  testified  that  O’Rourke 
frequently  used  loud  and  impolite  language 
and  that  O’Rourke  himself,  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
had  torn  off  the  pickets  and  thrown  them 
into  Goldstein’s  yard. 

The  judge  decided  that  this  was  obviously 
a  neighbors’  quarrel.  I  he  marked  picket 
was  merely  an  excuse  to  bring  the  defendant 
into  court.  The  judge  advised  the  parties  to 
shake  hands  and  go  home  and  behave  them¬ 


selves,  lest  they  find  themselves  brought  into 
a  police  court. 

Mrs.  Jones  vs.  Furniture  Movers 

Mrs.  Jones  sued  to  recover  the  value  of  a 
large  mirror  allegedly  broken  during  the 
process  of  moving  or  installation.  The 
amount  of  the  claim  was  $30. 

Plaintiff  testified  that  the  defendant  was 
hired  to  move  a  large  mirror  from  one  house 
to  another  and  to  fasten  it  to  the  wall.  Mrs. 
Jones  claimed  that,  while  she  did  not  actu¬ 
ally  see  them  break  the  mirror,  they  either 
crackbd  the  mirror  during  installation  or 
turned  the  screws  so  tightly  that  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  passing  traffic  caused  it  to  crack. 

She  stated  that  when  the  movers  arrived 
with  the  mirror,  there  followed  some  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  just  how  high  the  mirror 
should  be  placed  from  the  floor  because  of 
a  large  baseboard.  After  the  exact  height 
was  agreed  upon,  she  went  upstairs  to  visit 
a  neighbor. 

When  she  returned,  about  half  an  hour 
later,  the  movers  had  left.  She  then  ob- 
ser\'ed  that  one  corner  of  the  mirror  was 
broken.  She  testified  that  she  had  not  her¬ 
self  attempted  to  tighten  the  screws  further 
as  the  defendant  implied. 

The  defendants  testified  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  have  broken  the  mirror; 
that  during  the  moving  operations  the  mirror 
w'as  carefully  padded;  and  that  when  the 
mirror  was  fastened  to  the  wall,  rubber  and 
felt  protectors  were  used  on  the  screws  to 
protect  the  mirror  against  vibration. 

They  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  have  made  the  screw's  too  tight; 
that  they  had  been  in  business  for  fifteen 
years  and  had  established  a  ”no-accident” 
reputation;  and  that  they  had  never  broken 
a  mirror.  They  suggested  that  the  plaintiff 
herself  had  probably  attempted  to  tighton 
the  screws. 
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Judgment  was  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
court  was  not  impressed  by  the  "no-accident” 
reputation  claimed  by  the  defendants.  The 
judge  remarked  that  it  was  the  first  time 
in  his  career  that  he  had  encountered  any¬ 
one  who  had  not  made  mistakes,  adding. 

'That’s  why  they  put  erasers  on  pencils.” 

The  "no-accident”  claim  hindered,  rather 
than  helped,  the  defendants’  case.  Exag¬ 
gerated  claims  are  not  especially  impressive 
in  a  courtroom. 

(  AJJit/onM  c.MV  prohlenn  )iext  month) 

From  An  Office  Manual 

J.  F.  RICE 

STRAIGHT  from  actual  business  dictation 
come  the  inspirations  for  the  bulletins 
from  which  we  quote  here.  In  his  work  as 
correspondence  adviser  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Company,  Chicago,  Mr.  Rice 
observes  and  corrects  the  errors  commonly 
made  in  letters,  even  those  written  by  dicta¬ 
tors  with  years  of  experience  in  the  effective 
use  of  words.  The  B.E.W.  will  bring  you 
more  of  these  actual  business  bulletins  from 
time  to  time. — Editor. 

Panicky  Plurals 


■'Mr.  Green’s  home  has  been  sold  ”  is  sin¬ 
gular.  When  we  say  "The  Greens’  house 
has  been  painted,”  we  first  make  the  name 
plural  by  adding  j;  then  an  apostrophe  is 
added  to  make  the  word  possessive. 

A  simple  exception:  An  apostrophe  is 
used  to  form  a  plural  when  words,  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  numbers  (figures)  are 
w  ritten  as  such: 

2  A  s  5  Z  s  Ten  ‘i  s 
■t  It  s  T»>o  many  and  s 

“Those  Kind” 

litror:  "Those  kind  of  appliances.” 

Correction:  "'That  kind  of  appliances”  or 
"appliances  of  that  kind." 

Those  (also  these)  is  plural.  Any  plural 
adjective,  such  as  tuo,  three,  or  those,  must 
be  applied  to  a  plural  noun  (or  pronoun). 
An  attempt  to  use  a  plural  modifier  for  a 
noun  of  singular  number  is  analogous  to  put¬ 
ting  two  sets  of  harness  on  one  horse. 

It  is  proper  to  speak  of  those  (or  these) 
kinds  of  persons  or  things,  but  ordinarily 
that  (or  this)  kind  of  person  is  preferable. 
As  a  variation,  we  may  speak  of  persons  or 
things  of  this  (or  that)  kind.  But  we  must 
be  careful  to  avoid  that  barbarous  error. 


Unfortunately,  many  persons  who 

once  knew’  better  (away  back  when) 
make  ridiculous  use  of  the  apostrophe  in 
formal  plurals,  especially  plurals  of  sur¬ 
names.  This  is  the  result  of  panic,  possibly 
caused  by  abominable  errors  in  cheap  circu¬ 
lars  and  signs  apparently  produced  by 
learned  flagpole-sitters  on  their  days  off. 
Supposed  elegancies  like  these  are  observed 
in  too  many  places; 

Room’s  &  Board 
Meal’s  at  AM  Hours 
The  Brown’s 

A  plural,  as  such,  does  not  call  for  any 
apostrophe.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
writing  The  Johnson’s  than  for  writing  three 
house’s.  The  common  rule  for  a  plural  is  to 
add  s  (or  es,  if  required)  to  the  singular. 
Some  Singulars  Their  Plurals 


"those  kind,"  which  is  precisely  the  same 
as  "three  window”  or  'forty  person.” 

Ai.bhrt  D.  Gran’KS  has  been  appointed 
^  deputy  superintendent  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  public  schools,  after  serving  in  the 
school  system  of  San  Bernardino,  California, 
since  1926.  He  has 
t>een  a  teacher,  a 
P  principal,  assistant 

I  superintendent,  and 

•sfe  superintendent  i  n 

San  Bernardino.  He 
has  taught  during 
summer  sessions  at 
Redlands  University 
and  Claremont  Col¬ 
lege  and  will  teach 
in  San  Franc  iko 
Albert  D.  Graves  State  College  next 


Mr.  (or  Mrs.)  White  The  Whites 


summer.  He  has 


Of  course,  an  apostrophe  must  be  used  to  published  articles  in  various  educational 
show  possession,  but  number  has  nothing  to  publications,  specializing  in  administration 
do  with  the  matter.  and  guidance. 
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Testing  and  Grading  in  Shorthand 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


The  value  of  a  shorthand  test  may  be 
estimated  by  the  extent  to  which  it  does 
these  things: 

1.  Emphasizes  desirable  objectives  for  the 
subject  matter  being  taught. 

2.  Requires  the  use  of  good  teaching  and 
learning  procedures  for  success  in  the  test. 

s.  Provides  a  substantially  just  and  ac¬ 
curate  rating  ot  the  pupils  tested,  without 
requiring  an  unreasonable  amount  of  time 
for  administration  or  correction. 

t.  Verifies  and  improves  the  teacher’s 
knowledge  ot  the  state  of  learning  of  the 
pupils. 

Fortunately,  frequent  formal  testing  is  not 
necessar)'  in  skill  subjects  such  as  shorthand. 
The  educational  psychologists  agree  that 
ever)’  day’s  teaching  is  a  day’s  testing  in  a 
skill  subject.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
said  that  some  shorthand  teachers  use  far 
too  many  test:,,  thereby  wasting  time  that 
might  be  much  more  effectively  utilized  for 
teaching.  Others  unwittingly  test  rather 
than  teach.  When  you  teach,  teach;  don’t 
test! 

Adapting  Testing  to  Objectives 
As  there  are  three  distinctly  different  types 
of  shorthand  objectives  for  the  three  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  types  of  use  to  which  short¬ 
hand  is  generally  put,  the  tester  must  adapt 
his  testing  to  each  of  those  three  objectives. 

First,  there  is  the  stenographic  student. 
The  true  objective  of  the  stenographic  stu¬ 
dent  (the  only  type  of  objective  that  will  be 
considered  at  length  in  this  article)  is  the 
production  of  mailable  transcripts  at  a  com¬ 
mercial  speed.  The  speed  of  dictation  is 
important,  but  it  is  distinctly  subordinate  to 
the  speed  and  mailability  of  the  transcription. 

Second,  there  is  the  shorthand  reporter. 
In  this  case,  the  objective  is  the  ability  to 
take  dictation  at  a  high  speed  and  to  read 


back  shorthand  notes  at  a  high  speed.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  general  use  of  typists  for  the 
actual  transcribing  of  the  shorthand  report¬ 
er’s  notes,  the  shorthand  reporter  need  not 
have  the  same  preoccupation  with  personal 
skill  at  the  typewriter  that  is  so  necessary  to 
the  stenographer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reporter  must  have  more  ability  to  edit  the 
transcript  than  is  ordinarily  required  of  the 
stenographer. 

I’hird,  there  is  the  shorthand  teacher,  who 
should,  ideally,  have  all  the  qualifications  of 
the  stenographer,  in  addition  to  the  skills 
and  knowledges  required  only  by  the  teacher 
of  shorthand. 

This  article  will  attempt  only  a  discussion 
of  testing  and  grading  for  the  stenographic 
pupil,  without  discussing  the  different  types 
of  tests  required  by  the  other  two  types  of 
shorthand  writers  just  described. 

Three  Stages  of  the  Learning  Process 

One  common  fault  of  shorthand  tests  is 
that  they  do  not  fit  the  pupil’s  needs  at  the 
stage  of  the  learning  process  where  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be.  The  stenographic  pupil  goes 
through  at  least  three  distinct  stages,  and 
the  tests  must  be  made  to  fit  these  stages. 

First,  there  is  the  beginning  stage,  during 
which  he  is  learning  the  mechanics  of  short¬ 
hand — the  alphabet,  the  joinings,  the  ab¬ 
breviating  devices,  etc.  During  this  stage, 
it  is  especially  important  that  the  tests  be 
planned  and  graded  in  such  a  way  that  they 
do  not  harm  the  pupil. 

Second,  there  is  the  intermediate  stage, 
when  the  pupil  is  building  speed  and 
strengthening  his  ability  to  construct  new 
outlines  under  pressure,  but  has  not  yet 
started  machine  transcription. 

The  third  and  final  stage  covers  the  time 
when  the  pupil  is  building  further  shorthand 
speed  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  learning  to 
turn  out  mailable  transcripts  at  a  fair  sp>eed. 

Before  giving  definite  suggestions  for  ap¬ 
propriate  tests  and  grading  schemes  for  each 
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of  these  three  stages,  it  might  be  well  to 
discuss  some  of  the  types  of  tests  that  have 
been  tried  in  recent  years  and  that  have  been 
found  unsatisfactory. 

Unsatisfactory  Types  of  Tests 

In  a  skill  subject  such  as  shorthand,  we 
are  much  more  interested  in  what  the  pupil 
can  do  with  shorthand  than  what  he  knows 
about  shorthand.  Therefore,  the  true-false 
test  that  has  enjoyed  (and  rightfully)  such 
popularity  with  teachers  of  other  subjects 
is  not  at  all  satisfactor)’  for  shorthand. 

The  true-false  test  for  shorthand  usually 
takes  one  of  two  forms.  Sometimes  a  word 
is  given  in  print  and  in  shorthand,  the 
pupil  being  asked  to  indicate  frne  if  the  out¬ 
line  is  correctly  written,  and  false  if  incor¬ 
rectly  written.  Sometimes  a  shorthand  rule 
is  stated,  such  as  "The  circle  is  written  in¬ 
side  the  angle,”  and  the  pupil  is  to  indicate 
w'hether  that  statement  is  true  or  false.  In 
neither  case  has  the  pupil  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  use  the  skill. 

A  variation  of  the  true- false  test  is  the 
multiple-choice  test.  Shorthand  tests  have 
been  used  in  w'hich  four  different  shorthand 
outlines  were  given  for  the  one  word.  The 
outlines  were  marked  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  and  the 
pupil  directed  to  indicate  the  correct  outline 
by  writing  the  appropriate  letter. 

Such  a  test  might  conceivably  be  of  some 
value  in  determining  the  ability  of  teachers 
to  catch  errors  in  pupil  papers,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  very  little  value  in  determining 
the  amount  of  shorthand  skill  possessed  by 
a  stenographic  pupil.  It  presents  to  the 
pupil’s  eye  three  wrong  outlines  for  every 
word,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  some  of 
the  pupils  have  much  difficulty  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  confusion  brought  about  in  their 
minds  by  the  different  forms  for  the  word. 

The  completion  test  has  been  adapted,  un¬ 
successfully,  to  shorthand.  The  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  to  give  a  rule  wdth  some 
essential  word  or  words  missing:  "The  circle 

is  written . the  angle.”  The  pupil 

is  to  complete  the  sentence  by  inserting  the 
word  "outside.”  Again,  this  only  demon¬ 
strates  what  the  pupil  knows  about  short¬ 
hand;  it  does  not  demonstrate  his  skill  in 
the  use  of  shorthand. 


In  so  far  as  these  types  of  tests  have  any 
effect  on  the  teaching  and  learning  pro¬ 
cedures,  their  effect  w’ill  be  bad,  because 
they  set  up  objectives  that  have  no  real  value 
to  the  student. 

Then,  there  are  tests  of  the  right  type, 
wrongly  applied.  Reading  shorthand  back¬ 
ward  is  an  example.  This  is  justified  on 
the  ground  that  by  thus  depriving  the  reader 
of  the  aid  of  context,  it  is  possible  to  tell 
whether  his  shorthand  notes  are  so  well 
written  that  they  can  be  read  without  the 
aid  of  context.  But  shorthand  is  intended 
to  be  read  with  the  aid  of  context.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  things  we  have  to  teach 
the  pupil  is  the  ability  to  make  full  use  of 
the  help  that  context  can  give  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  shorthand  notes. 

Then  we  give  a  test  that  requires  reading 
w  ithout  context.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
pupil  fails  to  have  a  clear  picture  of  our 
objectives.’  Is  it  any  wonder  that  sometimes 
even  the  teacher’s  vision  is  blurred.’ 

Much  more  frequent  and  much  more 
dangerous,  how-ever,  is  the  speed  test  with 
too  high  an  accuracy  requirement.  There 
can  be  no  quarreling  with  almost  any  reason¬ 
able  accuracy  requirement  for  a  terminal 
speed  test.  But  for  the  shorthand  speed 
tests  given  as  progress  tests,  too  high  an 
accuracy  requirement  serves  only  to  hamper 
the  pupil’s  further  progress.  Why.’ 

In  order  to  make  a  high  accuracy  record 
on  a  shorthand  speed  test,  it  is  necessary' 
to  be  able  to  write  well  above  the  speed  at 
W'hich  the  material  is  dictated.  If  pupils 
are  encouraged  or  permitted  to  do  much 
writing  at  a  speed  well  within  their  reach, 
they  develop  sluggish  habits  of  writing — 
in  short,  they  get  into  a  speed  rut  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  escape. 

If  a  pupil  turns  in  a  60-w'ord-a-minute, 
5-minute  speed  test  (such  as  those  given  in 
the  Gregg  News  Letter)  with  only  2  errors, 
that  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  that  the  pupil 
is  a  gcxxl  writer;  it  is  a  sign  that  the  dicta¬ 
tion  was  too  slow-.  That  same  pupil  should 
have  taken  the  test  at  80  w'ords  a  minute, 
even  though  his  transcript  then  might  show 
18  errors. 

The  only  value  of  a  shorthand  speed  test. 
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as  a  progress  test,  is  to  indicate  when  the 
pupil  is  ready  to  advance  to  the  next  speed. 
When  a  pupil  can  write  60  words  a  minute 
on  the  News  Letter  test  with  10  to  15  errors, 
he  is  ready  to  start  along  the  road  to  the  80- 
word-a-minute  test.  When  he  can  write  80 
words  a  minute  with  15  to  20  errors,  he  is 
ready  to  start  after  the  lOO-word-a-minute 
test. 

Another  and  even  more  dangerous  type  ot 
test  is  the  transcription  test  with  too  low  a 
requirement  for  speed  and  accuracy  of  tran¬ 
scription.  The  only  defensible  standard  for 
the  final  transcription  test  is  the  mailable 
standard.  While  it  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  what  transcription  speed  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  that  will  be  satisfactory  vocationally, 
it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  minimum  tran¬ 
scribing  speed,  sustained  for  30-  to  60- 
minute  transcription  periods,  should  not  be 
under  20  words  a  minute. 

This  brings  us  to  a  peculiarity  of  testing 
and  grading  in  the  business  subjects.  In 
setting  standards  and  giving  examinations, 
we  must  always  consider  the  minimum  ac¬ 
ceptable  vocational  standard.  We  don’t  al¬ 
ways  meet  it,  but  we  must  consider  it. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  pa¬ 
per  we  have  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  the  business  standard  on  our  school 
examination  and  of  the  effect  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  on  our  teaching  procedures.  Now 
let  us  try  to  decide  on  a  satisfactory  type  of 
examination  for  each  stage  of  the  steno¬ 
graphic  student’s  progre.ss. 

In  attempting  this,  no  one  is  more  con¬ 
scious  than  I  of  the  thought  that  will  in¬ 
stantly  enter  the  mind  of  every  shorthand 
teacher:  the  thought  that  no  two  classes  pre¬ 
sent  quite  the  same  problem  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  same  examination  will  seldom  be 
satisfactory  for  the  various  classes.  Actually, 
though,  the  right  type  of  examination  will 
still  be  right  for  every  class — it  is  the  stand¬ 
ard,  rather  than  the  type  of  examination, 
that  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of 
various  classes. 

Tests  for  the  Beginner 

In  many  ways,  the  first  stage  of  short¬ 
hand  learning  seems  to  be  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  test  and  grade  properly.  Actually, 


this  apparent  difficulty  comes  from  the  teach¬ 
er’s  desire  to  know  more  than  can  be  found 
out  about  the  pupil’s  learning.  The  early 
symptoms  of  skill  learning  are  recognized 
psychologically  to  be  erratic.  One  of  our 
problems,  therefore,  is  to  select  those  symp¬ 
toms  that  will  give  us  the  best  idea  of  the 
whole  process  and  to  avoid  attempting  to 
test  symptoms  that  are  not  susceptible  of 
accurate  testing  and  grading. 

Another  problem  is  to  construct  the  test 
in  such  a  way  that  the  test  itself  will  neither 
hamper  the  pupil’s  learning  nor  discourage 
him  unduly  by  requiring  of  him  a  perform¬ 
ance  that  he  will  not  consider  fair.  The 
solution  of  these  problems  will  depend 
somewhat  on  the  teaching  techniques  used — 
except,  of  course,  that  none  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  tests  described  above  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Longhand  T ranscription 

One  type  of  test  that  may  always  be  used 
satisfactorily  with  beginning  pupils  is  the 
longhand  transcription  of  shorthand  plates. 
The  transcription  should  usually  be  in  long- 
hand,  because  at  this  point  the  technique  of 
machine  transcription  ordinarily  has  not  yet 
been  taught. 

The  shorthand  plate  should  be  either  new- 
material  for  sight  reading  or  material  that 
was  covered  for  homework  a  week  or  more 
earlier.  If  the  homework  from  the  previous 
few  days  is  used  as  the  basis  for  this  type  of 
test,  we  may  be  testing  only  the  pupil’s 
memory  of  the  context.  If  we  use  either 
the  coming  night’s  homework  as  sight  read¬ 
ing,  or  much  older  homework,  then  we  are 
testing  his  ability  to  read  shorthand. 

In  general,  on  a  5-minute  longhand  tran¬ 
script  of  this  kind,  the  dull  pupil  will  make 
10  words  a  minute  or  less;  and  the  brilliant 
pupil,  20  words  a  minute  or  better.  The 
exact  grades  assigned  will  be  determined 
by  the  accomplishment  of  the  class  itself. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  difference 
would  be  altogether  a  matter  of  the  pupil’s 
longhand  writing  speed.  This  is  not  true, 
as  the  teacher  may  readily  determine  for  him¬ 
self  by  having  the  pupils  write  a  similar 
test  from  printed  copy  before  the  first  short¬ 
hand  instruction  is  given.  If  such  a  test  is 
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^iven  later,  some  of  the  pupils  may  pur¬ 
posely  write  slowly. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  type  of  test  is 
that  it  enables  us  to  begin  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  emphasize  the  points  of  English 
that  will  be  so  important  later — proper 
punctuation  and  spelling,  the  matter  of  using 
figures  or  spelling  a  number  out,  etc. 

Even  the  Pupil  Thinks  This  Is  Fair 

Another  very  satisfactory  type  of  test  is 
the  dictation  of  material  from  the  textbook, 
with  the  textbooks  open  before  the  pupils. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  pupils  be  told  a 
week  or  two  beforehand  that,  let  us  say, 
three  letters  will  be  dictated,  out  of  a  list 
of  ten  indicated  by  the  teacher.  Thus,  the 
pupils  are  at  liberty  to  practice  the  whole 
ten  letters,  without,  of  course,  knowing 
which  three  will  be  selected  for  the  test. 

Such  a  plan  does  not  affect  the  relative 
standing  of  the  pupils  in  the  class,  because 
the  good  pupil  will  still  do  better  than  the 
dull  pupil;  but  it  does  have  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  eliminating  complaints  about  the 
unfairness  of  the  test.  The  dull  pupil  often 
attempts  to  cover  his  ow'n  deficiencies  by  ex¬ 
plaining  at  great  length  to  parents  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  that  the  reason  he  failed  the 
shorthand  test  was  that  the  ’’mean  old 
teacher”  purposely  picked  such  hard  mate¬ 
rial.  It  is  difficult  to  offer  this  alibi  when 
the  test  dictation  is  selected  from  a  relatively 
limited  body  of  material  that  the  pupil  has 
been  urged  to  practice  beforehand. 

The  results  are  not  influenced  much  one 
way  or  the  other  by  giving  permission  to 
keep  the  textbook  open  to  the  letters  while 
they  are  being  dictated,  but  this  practice  re¬ 
duces  still  further  the  chance  that  pupils  will 
feel  that  the  test  was  unfair. 

The  Grading  of  English  Errors 

A  question  that  arises  in  the  grading  of 
either  of  the  two  types  of  test  already  de¬ 
scribed  concerns  the  grading  of  the  English 
errors.  This  is  a  shorthand  test — why 
should  the  pupil  fail  because  he  has  mis¬ 
spelled  a  few  words? 

It  is  suggested  that  a  double  grade  be 
given  on  these  longhand  transcriptions — one 
half  for  the  shorthand  and  the  other  half 


for  the  English.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  pupil 
transcribed  there  is  instead  of  it  is,  he 
would  be  charged  for  one  shorthand  error; 
but  if  he  w’rote  their  is  instead  of  there  is, 
he  would  be  charged  for  one  English  error. 

If  his  paper  were  perfect  in  both  short¬ 
hand  and  in  English,  his  grade  would  be 
A  A.  If  he  made  no  shorthand  errors  but 
made  too  many  English  errors,  his  grade 
would  be  AF.  This  double  grading  further 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  these  English 
errors  long  before  the  typewritten  transcrip¬ 
tion  begins. 

For  weekly  or  monthly  tests  of  this  kind, 
it  seems  a  good  plan  to  give  the  student 
the  lower  of  the  two  grades.  For  an  ex¬ 
amination  that  will  seriously  affect  his  school 
standing,  it  would  be  better  to  use  an  aver¬ 
age.  But  the  use  of  the  lower  of  the  two 
grades  ordinarily  has  a  very  wholesome 
effect,  because  it  convinces  the  pupil  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English  is  of  no  use 
in  this  work  without  shorthand,  and  that 
shorthand  is  of  no  use  without  English.  If 
the  grades  are  always  averaged,  the  student 
who  is  weak  in  one  subject  and  strong  in  the 
other  may  limp  along  for  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  realizing  the  source  of  his  difficulty. 

New  Material  Tests 

The  dictation  of  completely  new  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  the  beginner, 
but  this  is  not  generally  advisable  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  grading  material  for  new- 
matter  dictation  in  the  early  chapters.  The 
pupil  has  not  yet  learned  to  control  his  skill, 
and  a  difficulty  over  one  outline  will  often 
cause  him  to  lose  a  whole  -sentence.  Thus, 
the  results  of  tests  of  this  kind  are  not  satis¬ 
factory,  because  the  element  of  luck  enters 
somewhat. 

Also,  as  indicated  above,  tests  of  this  kind 
are  much  more  likely  to  leave  the  pupils 
with  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  test ; 
whereas,  when  previously  practiced  material 
is  used  for  the  test,  the  pupil  is  more  likely 
to  accept  his  failure  as  being  his  own  fault 
instead  of  trying  to  blame  it  on  the  test. 

A  type  of  test  over  which  there  is  still 
much  division  of  opinion  is  the  word  list. 
Many  teachers  feel  that  the  ability  to  write 
the  correct  outlines  for  a  list  of  isolated 
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words  is  not  a  satisfactory  indication  of  the 
pupil’s  skill  in  the  real  use  of  shorthand, 
which  is  the  taking  of  connected-matter  dic¬ 
tation  and  the  transcription  of  the  short- 
liand  notes.  Other  teachers  still  feel  that 
ihe  w'ord  list  offers  a  quick  and  convenient 
means  of  determining  the  pupil’s  knowledge 
of  shorthand. 

In  the  past,  it  was  customary'  to  give  the 
student  a  printed  list  of  words,  the  pupil 
filling  in  the  shorthand  outlines  opposite  the 
printed  words.  Those  who  use  word-list 
tests  now  usually  dictate  the  list  of  words, 
requiring  the  pupils  to  transcribe  the  words 
in  longhand  and  grading  the  test  partly  on 
the  theoretical  correctness  of  the  shorthand 
outline  and  partly  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
transcribed  list.  This  practice  overcomes 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  printed  word- 
list  test. 

Another  practice  in  the  past  was  to  seek 
the  most  difficult  and  unusual  words  that 
could  be  found  for  such  a  word-list  test. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  Anniversary 
Edition  of  the  Gregg  Shorthatid 
with  its  stress  on  the  importance  of  fre¬ 
quently  used  words,  this  practice  has  almost 
completely  stopped.  Occasionally  we  still 
see  word-list  tests  containing  Hiawatha  and 
yahoo  and  incontrovertihility,  but  not  nearly 
so  often  as  was  the  case  fifteen  years  ago. 

Tests  for  the  Intermediate  Pupil 

The  intermediate  pupil  presents  the  sim¬ 
plest  testing  and  grading  problem.  At  this 
stage,  there  should  no  longer  be  concern 
about  testing  for  the  ’’theory”  of  shorthand; 
and  there  is  not  yet  concern  about  mailable 
transcripts.  Really,  therefore,  the  only  prop¬ 
er  test  for  the  intermediate  pupil  is  timed, 
ungraded  dictation  to  be  transcribed. 

Within  reasonable  limits,  the  exact  length 
of  the  dictation  and  the  exact  number  of  er¬ 
rors  allowed  in  the  transcript  for  a  ’’passing 
grade”  are  not  material.  A  lack  of  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  is  responsible  for  many  im¬ 
proper  tests.  We  may  say,  however,  that  a 
6()-word-a-minute,  5-minute  test  with  I  er¬ 
ror  represents  about  the  same  level  of  short¬ 
hand  skill  as  an  80-word-a-minute  test  with 
20  errors.  As  a  matter  of  tests  and  >?:<eas//re- 
ment,  what  difference  does  it  make  which 


we  use,  if  they  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
What  difference,  whether  the  child  is  30 
inches  tall  or  3  feet  tall.^ 

Much  of  the  repugnance  that  teachers 
have  for  allowing  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of 
errors  on  shorthand  speed  tests  comes  from 
the  days  before  the  general  use  of  the  mail- 
able  transcript.  At  that  time,  when  the  speed 
test  was  really  the  only  test  used,  it  seemed 
essential  to  whittle  down  the  number  of  er¬ 
rors  allowed.  Now,  when  the  speed  test  is 
one  part  of  the  final  examination  and  the 
mailable  transcript  is  the  other,  there  is  no 
longer  any  point  at  all  in  holding  down  the 
errors  so  severely  on  the  speed  test ;  to  do  so 
only  hampers  the  pupil’s  speed  development. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  5-minute  dictations 
given  each  month  in  the  Gregg  News  Letter 
be  used  as  the  standard  shorthand  speed  test 
w'ith  the  full  allowance  of  5  per  cent  of  er¬ 
rors,  with  only  an  occasional  test  at  a  lower 
speed  to  emphasize  accuracy  of  transcription. 

Try  Two  Speeds 

It  will  often  be  found  desirable  in  a  het¬ 
erogeneous  class  to  give  two  speed  tests, 
spaced  ten  or  twenty  words  apart.  For  in¬ 
stance,  w'e  might  give  a  test  at  90  words  a 
minute  and  one  at  100  words  a  minute.  On 
the  90-w’ord-a-minute  test,  however,  a  paper 
with  0  to  5  errors  would  give  the  pupil  a 
grade  of  B;  whereas  on  the  100-word-a-min- 
ute  test,  a  paper  with  0  to  5  errors  would 
give  the  pupil  a  grade  of  A,  etc.  This  type 
of  examination  has  long  been  used  in  civil 
service  examinations  and  gives  the  slower 
pupil  a  chance. 

School  conditions  vary  so  widely  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  set  hard-and-fast  minimum 
standards  for  these  speed  tests,  but  certainly 
a  fair  minimum  standard  for  good  teaching 
under  any  circumstances  would  be  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Neu's  Letter  5-minute  test  at  60 
words  a  minute  with  15  errors  or  less  at  the 
end  of  two  semesters  (150-160  periods). 
With  even  reasonably  good  pupil  material, 
half  the  class  or  more  should  pass  the  80- 
word-a-minute  test.  With  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  better  results  than  these  are  being 
achieved  in  high  school  work;  but  these  are 
reasonable  standards. 

(To  he  concluded) 
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Model  Objectives  for 
Associations 

Thi;  SoiiTHHRN  Section  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Business  Educators’  Association 
has  had  a  committee  of  seven  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  at  work  on  the  preparation  of  a  group 
of  objectives  to  help  unify  and  direct  the 
work  of  the  section. 

Out  of  many  objectives  submitted  by  mem¬ 
bers,  the  committee  sifted  and  refined  the 
following  tw'elve,  which  the  B.E.W.  is 
pleased  to  submit  as  a  model  group  of  ob¬ 
jectives  for  any  local  or  sectional  commer¬ 
cial  teachers'  association. 

1.  To  encourage  teachers  of  business  subjects 
to  meet  in  local,  district,  regional,  and  state  groups 
in  order  to  improve  their  professional  growth 
through  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  evaluation 
of  experience. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  the  state  association;  to 
co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
promoting  business  education  in  the  state  and 
protecting  its  interests;  to  co-operate  with  any 
central  national  organization  that  is  later  set  up. 

3.  To  encourage  co-operative  part-time  classes 
in  merchandising,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  sec¬ 
retarial  fields. 

4.  To  formulate  recommendations  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  a  vcKational  counselor. 

5.  To  strive  for  closer  co-operation  with  the 
business  interests  of  each  locality  and  the  state. 

6.  To  develop  ways  and  means  of  informing 
high  school  and  junior-college  counselors  of  the 
complete  picture  of  business  education. 

7.  To  promote  the  acceptance  by  universities 
and  colleges  of  credits  in  business  education  to 
meet  college  entrance  requirements. 

8.  To  study  and  understand  legislative  proceed¬ 
ings  that  affect  business,  business  employees,  em¬ 
ployers,  and  teachers. 

9.  To  develop  and  promote  an  improved  type 
of  teaching  credential  for  prospective  business- 
education  teachers. 

10.  To  inaugurate  a  state-wide  in-service  train¬ 
ing  program  for  business  educators. 

11.  To  improve  constantly  the  business-educa¬ 
tion  curricula  for  training  for  the  higher  level 
office  positions. 

12.  To  make  surveys  of  successful  placement 
records. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  that  pre¬ 
pared  these  objectives  consisted  of  Wiley  B. 
Tonnar  (vice-president),  Dr.  R.  E.  Berry, 
Ralph  I.  Choplin,  John  N.  Given,  Dr.  Jessie 
Graham,  Ralph  E.  Oliver,  and  L.  M.  Pryor. 


William  J.  Worthington,  of  the  Ingle¬ 
wood  High  School,  is  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Section. 

World’s  Worst  Transcript 
Contest  Results 

ONE  OF  THE  INTERESTING  features  of 
the  recent  N.B.T.A.  convention  (re¬ 
ported  in  this  issue)  was  a  contest  sponsored 
by  the  B.E.W. 

Copies  of  the  World’s  Worst  Transcript, 
which  is  published  on  page  527  of  this 
B.E.W.,  were  distributed  to  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  attending,  and  they  were  asked  to  check 
the  transcript  and  hand  it  in  on  the  last 
day  of  the  convention. 

The  following  teachers  were  declared  win¬ 
ners.  Each  teacher  was  awarded  a  Gregg 
Timer: 

Miss  Flt)rence  Stullkcn,  I’nivcrsity  of  Texas, 
Austin. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Antoinette,  The  Immaculata 
School,  Chicago. 

Miss  Lenna  Larsen,  Milwaukee  (Wisconsin) 
Vocational  School. 

Sister  Mary  Frederick  Cecile,  B.V.M.,  Munde¬ 
lein  College,  Chicago. 

Miss  Edith  Winchester,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

Sister  M.  Clavitta,  O.S.F.,  Alvernia  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Schneider,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

Sister  M.  Seraphim,  College  of  St.  Francis, 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

Miss  Audra  Roberts,  Indiana  L’niversity, 
Bloomington. 

Miss  Edith  D.  White,  Crosby- 1  ronton  |uni«r 
College,  Crosby,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Hilton  D.  Shepherd,  Jslorth  Texas  State 
Teachers  College,  Denton. 

Clyde  W.  Kammerer,  Central  High  Schixil, 
Detroit. 

Harry  E.  Aseltine,  West  Technical  High  School, 
Cleveland. 

Miss  Pauline  Everett,  Beverly  Hills  (California) 
High  School. 

Miss  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Terre  Haute. 

Miss  Thracia  Lount,  High  School,  Kingsley, 
Michigan. 

Sister  M.  Elfrida.  St.  Augustine  High  School. 
Chicago. 

Miss  Evelyn  Church,  Central  High  School. 
Evansville,  Indiana. 

Miss  Frances  Botsford.  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


44th  Convention  of  N.  B.T.  A. 

Held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago 
December  29-31,  1941 


Haul  S.  Lomax 
1942  President 


UNDER  the  inspiring  leadership  of  El- 
vin  S.  Eyster,  president,  and  his  en¬ 
tire  official  family,  the  National  Business 
Teachers  Association  (for  forty-two  years 
known  as  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Eederation)  fully  lived  up  to  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  this  national  emergency  by  the  time¬ 
liness  and  thoroughness  of  the  program  of 
its  forty-fourth  annual  convention  held  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  December  29- 
31,  1941. 

The  addresses  of  Dr.  Clyde  M.  Hill,  of 
Yale  University,  and  of  Dr.  Harold  Benja¬ 
min,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  alone 
fully  repaid  the  members  for  their  attend¬ 
ance.  We  hope  that  both  Dr.  McKee  Fisk, 
editor  of  the  Association’s  yearbook,  and 
Eleanor  Skimin,  editor  of  the  Association’s 
Digest,  will  see  to  it  that  these  addresses  are 
given  special  emphasis  and  wide  distribution 
among  all  educators  regardless  of  their 
specialization. 

Three  departments  and  seven  round 
tables  provided  the  intellectual  food  for  the 


convention  (see  pages  339-341  of  the  De¬ 
cember,  1941,  B.E.W.). 

Ivan  Mitchell,  of  Detroit,  the  membership 
director,  reported  at  the  closing  of  the  regis¬ 
tration  booth  on  Monday,  December  29,  that 
approximately  2,800  members  had  paid  their 
dues  by  that  time.  The  attendance  at  the 
convention  was  around  1,100,  proving  that 
business  teachers  are  unusually  alert  and 
eager  to  shoulder  their  full  responsibilities 
in  the  present  emergency  and  to  help  plan 
for  future  progress. 

Paul  Moser,  of  Chicago,  may  always  be 
counted  on  100  per  cent  to  fulfill  any  re¬ 
sponsibilities  assigned  to  him.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  local  arrangements,  he  performed  a 
superlative  job. 

A  part  of  the  credit  for  the  large  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  convention  must  go  to  W.  Har¬ 
mon  Wilson,  of  Cincinnati,  for  as  publicity 
director  he  saw  to  it  that  attractive  write-ups 
of  the  association’s  program  were  spread  far 
and  wide  well  in  advance  of  the  opening 
day  of  the  convention. 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEMBERS  FOR  1942 


Paut.  Moser  F.lvin  S.  Eyster  Ivan  E.  Chapman  Li.oyd  V.  Douglas 
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David  E.  Johnson 
Second  Vice-President 


Paui.  a.  Carlson 
First  Vice-President 


NIl'rray  Him 
Secretan’ 


Kaki  M.  Mai'KFRt 
Treasurer 


E.  O.  Fenton 
Private  Sch(K>ls 


Fdmi:nd  E.  Cameron 
B(H>kkeeping 


Clyde  W.  Kammerer 
Public  Schools 


Herbert  A.  Tonne 
College 


Ray  G.  Price 
Social-Business 


Joseph  Tucker,  Jr. 
Private  School  Instructors 


Roy  Fairbrother 
Distributive  Education 


Irma  Ehrenhardt 
Secretarial 


Eugene  H.  Hughes  Vernal  Carmichael  Eleanor  Skimin  McKff  Fisk 


Administrators 


Office  Machines 


Digest  Editor 


Yearbook  Editor 


New  Officers  for  1942 

^  he  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President:  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

First  ]'ice-Pres:deiit .  Paul  A.  Oirlson,  Director 
of  Commercial  Education,  Whitewater  (Wiscon¬ 
sin)  State  Teachers  College. 

Second  Vice-President :  David  E.  Johnson, 
Head,  Commercial  Department,  New  Trier  Towm- 
ship  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

Secretary:  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green 
(Kentucky)  College  of  Commerce. 

Treasurer:  Karl  M.  Maukert,  Duffs-Iron  City 
College,  Pittsburgh. 

F.ditor,  Business  Education  Digest:  Miss 

Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Editor,  Yearbook:  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  Womans 
College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Executive  Board:  Paul  Moser,  The  Moser 
School,  Chicago;  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington;  Ivan  E. 
Chapman,  Western  High  School,  Detroit;  Dr. 
Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls;  J.  Murray  Hill;  and  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax. 

Public  Schools  Department 

Chairman:  Clyde  W.  Kammerer,  Central  High 
School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Vice-Chairman :  A.  Edwin  Forsman,  Senior 
High  School,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Secretary:  Miss  Ethel  L.  Rice,  High  School, 
Neenah,  Wisconsin. 

Priiate  Schools  Department 

Chairman:  E.  O.  Fenton,  American  Institute  of 
Business,  Des  Moines,  low'a. 

Vice-Chairman :  G.  S.  Stephens,  Globe  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Laura  Puffer,  Platt-Gard  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

College  Department 

Chairman:  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University,  New  York. 

Vice-Chairman:  Kermit  A.  Crawley,  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Secretary:  Miss  Audra  Tenney,  University  of 
Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Round  Table 

Chairman:  Edmund  F.  Cameron,  Hyde  Park 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Vice-Chairman:  Arnold  E,  Schneider,  State 
I'cachers  Ctillege,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

Secretary:  John  Crouse,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


Social-Business  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Ray  G.  Price,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman:  Hal  F.  Holt,  Amarillo  Col¬ 
lege,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Mary  Houser,  Libbey  High 
School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Distributive  Education  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Roy  Fairbrother,  state  supervisor  of 
distributive  education,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Vice-Chairman:  John  C.  DeLaurenti,  regional 
supervisor  of  distributive  education,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Secretary:  J.  Russell  Anderson,  co-ordinator  of 
distributive  education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Private  School  Instructors’  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Joseph  L.  Tucker,  Jr.,  International 
College,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Vice-Chairman :  S.  B.  Traisman,  Business  In¬ 
stitute  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  S.  P.  Randall,  Badger  Green 
Bay  Business  College,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Secretarial  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Miss  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

Vice-Chairman:  Charles  W.  Perry,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Secretary:  Miss  Louise  Green,  Bucknell  Junior 
College,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

Administrators’  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Hughes,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Vice-Chairman:  E.  W.  Brooks,  Proviso  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

Secretary:  Nora  S.  Stosz,  Wichita  High  School 
North,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Office  Machines  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Vice-Chairman :  O.  Richard  Wessels,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 

Secretary:  Bernice  Hartmann,  Oak  Park  and 
River  Forest  Township  High  School,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

Recent  Ph.D.  dissertations  completed 
.  in  business  education  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  are  as  follows: 

William  David  K.  Reid,  "Philosophic 
Views  of  Leaders  in  Business  Education 
Concerning  Aims  and  Curricula”;  John 
Wesley,  "Commercial  Department  Budgets 
in  High  Schools” ;  and  Myron  James  Gower, 
"The  Motivation  of  Commercial  Subjects.” 
— Esther  iM.  Clark, 
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A  Monthly  B.E.W.  Feature 


Co-operative 
Secretarial  Training 


WILLIAM  E. 
HAINES 


Mr.  Haines  is  supervisor  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  Wilmington  (Delaware)  Public  Schools. 
At  present,  he  is  on  leave,  having  a  temporary 
appointment  to  the  Business  Education  Service, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

IN  building  the  case  for  co-operative  part- 
time  business  education,  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  department  to  offer  in  evidence 
the  "testimony”  of  responsible  educational 
leaders.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader-jury  will 
consider  carefully  the  findings  of  qualified 
"expert”  witnesses. 

The  most  recent  "Exhibit  A”  to  come  to 
our  attention  is  a  bulletin  entitled  The 
C.C.C.,  the  N.Y.A.  and  the  Public  Schools. 
published  October,  1941,  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission,  of  which  Superintend¬ 
ent  Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  the  chairman.  This  bulletin  substantiates 
the  argument  for  occupational  experience  so 
frequently  registered  on  these  pages.  Ever)' 
teacher  of  business  subjects  should  be  aware 
of  the  Commission’s  recommendations. 
They  read  in  part  as  follows: 

”Many  youth  need  experiences  of  work 
under  employment  conditions  as  a  part  of 
their  preparation  for  permanent  jobs.  Em¬ 
ployers  increasingly  require  evidence  of  pre¬ 
vious  employment  experience  on  the  part  of 
those  they  hire.  They  want  employees  who 
have  learned  how  to  work  industriously  and 
continuously  under  normal  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment.  There  is  need,  therefore,  for 
jobs  in  which  inexperienced  young  people 
can  learn  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  em¬ 
ployment  situation,  jobs  through  which  they 
can  be  inducted  into  the  world  of  full-time 
work  for  wages. 

"There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
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schools  assist  young  people  to  get  these 
preparatory  employment  experiences.  A 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  are 
placed  with  private  employers  while  com¬ 
pleting  their  occupational  training  under 
public  school  auspices.  Many  students  in 
the  diversified  occupations,  the  distributive 
occupations,  and  the  commercial  programs, 
for  example,  work  for  wages  approximately 
half  time  and  attend  school  half  time. 
Others,  on  these  and  similar  programs,  may 
be  employed  full  time  during  a  training  pe¬ 
riod,  while  the  schools  supply  technical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  evenings. 

"An  increasing  number  of  colleges,  in¬ 
cluding  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Anti¬ 
och  College,  Cleveland  College,  and  the 
University  of  Akron,  have  developed  ’co¬ 
operative’  programs,  in  which  students  al¬ 
ternate  periods  of  college  attendance  with 
periods  of  full-time  employment,  two  work¬ 
ing  on  each  job. 

"Some  high  schools  have  comparable  ar¬ 
rangements  for  their  trade  and  industrial 
vocational  students.  In  all  these  cases,  em¬ 
ployment  experiences  are  planned  jointly  by 
representatives  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
employers,  with  a  view  to  providing  the 
maximum  training  value  for  young  workers. 

"This  type  of  training  with  private  em¬ 
ployers  is  a  relatively  recent  development, 
which  can  and  should  he  expanded  to  the 
full  extent  that  co-operating  employers  and 
positions  are  available.  It  gives  the  young 
person  the  experience  of  working  on  a  job 
under  the  conditions  which  he  will  meet 
when  he  enters  upon  permanent  employment. 

"There  are  also  many  possibilities,  as  yet 
largely  underdeveloped,  for  work  of  compa¬ 
rable  type  with  the  regular  agencies  of  gov¬ 
ernment — local,  state,  and  Federal.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  lessons  which  has  been 
learned  from  the  experience  with  the  N.Y.A. 
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IS  the  amount  and  variety  of  useful  work 
which  young  people  can  perform  for  pub¬ 
lic  agencies.  Such  work  should  be  well 
supervised,  and  the  requirements  of  per¬ 
formance  should  be  comparable  to  those  of 
regular  employment  on  similar  jobs. 

"Student  aid  funds  may  also  be  used  to 
provide  work  experiences  under  employ¬ 
ment  conditions.  When  students’  work  is 
carefully  planned,  competent  supervision 
provided,  and  standards  of  performance 
kept  high,  these  funds  can  serve  a  highly 
useful  educational  purpose. 

"All  student  work  experiences  during  this 
period  prior  to  the  full-time  employment  at 
regular  wages  should  be  parts  of  the 
youth’s  educational  preparation  for  his  oc¬ 
cupation  and  should  be  planned  and  guided 
by  the  .schools.  To  be  sure,  during  the 
hours  in  which  the  youth  is  actually  work¬ 
ing  for  a  private  employer  or  public  agency, 
he  is  under  the  supervision  of  that  employer; 
but  the  employer  should  be  co-operating 
with  a  representative  of  the  schools,  who  is 
concernei  for  training  values.’’ 

It  is  significant  that  an  eminent  profes¬ 
sional  group  such  as  the  Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission  should  so  forthrightly  in¬ 
dorse  the  principle  of  co-operative  business 
education.  It  should  serve  to  reassure  those 
who  have  shown  a  reluctance  to  accept  the 
work  experience  as  a  feasible  educative  fac¬ 
tor.  This  "testimony”  can  be  added  to  the 
preponderance  of  favorable  evidence  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  reader-jury’. 

Inquiry  from  a  Small  School 

Miss  Hilvie  Otterblad  writes  that  Cum¬ 
berland,  Wisconsin,  a  community  of  about 
1,600,  has  "enough  industry  and  placement 
opportunities  to  carry  on  a  co-operative  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  more  or  less  secretarial-clerical 
nature.’’ 

She  goes  on  to  say,  "I  am  wondering 
what  other  small  schools  have  been  able  to 
do  along  this  line  but  do  not  know  of  any 
such  instances.  Have  very  many  small 
schools  reported  any  such  classes?  The 
students  in  my  senior  business  class  .  .  . 
have  had  one  year  of  typewriting  and  short¬ 
hand  and  are  now  taking  a  finishing-up 
course  in  shorthand  and  office  practice.” 


I'he  information  Miss  Otterblad  seeks  is 
precisely  that  which  this  department  wants 
to  receive  from  its  readers.  A  great  many 
inquiries  have  been  received  from  small 
schools  now  contemplating  a  co-operative 
secretarial  program.  Virtually  no  reports 
have  come  from  small  schools  where  regu¬ 
larly  organized  plans  are  already  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

An  increasing  number  of  schools  report 
that  students  are  afforded  certain  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  limited,  more  or  less  sporadic,  types 
of  in-training  office  experience.  While  this 
is  worth  while — perhaps  even  a  necessary- 
evolutionary’  step — it  should  not  be  regarded 
as  an  ultimate  program. 

Readers  are  again  invited  to  submit  their 
questions,  problems,  and  points  of  view-  on 
co-operative  secretarial  training  to  this  de¬ 
partment  for  publication.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  columns  may  serve  as  a  "readers’ 
forum.” 

Question  from  a  College 

Miss  Mary  H.  Inglis,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Secretarial  Administration, 
Queens  College,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
asks: 

"Is  60  hours  a  fair  length  of  time?” 

If  the  entire  length  of  the  co-operative 
experience  is  limited  to  60  hours,  insufficient 
opportunity  is  available  for  meaningful  re¬ 
lated  work.  Sixty  hours  is  scarcely  equal 
to  one  and  one-half  weeks  of  work  under 
actual  employment  conditions. 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  no  arbitrary 
figure  can  be  set.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  the  co-operative  program  func¬ 
tions  best  when  extended  over  a  period  of 
at  least  one  semester.  Assuming  that  the 
student-learner  spends  half  time  in  school 
and  half  time  in  the  office,  or  about  30  hours 
a  week,  he  would  thus  spend  approximately 
540  hours  on  the  job  during  the  semester. 

Too  few  hours  on  the  co-operative  job 
prevent  a  well-rounded  work  experience. 
The  new  worker  does  not  become  immedi¬ 
ately  valuable  and  useful  to  the  employer, 
however  good  has  been  the  training.  The 
employer  is  usually  unwilling  to  assign  im¬ 
portant,  exacting  work  to  the  beginner  un¬ 
til  he  has  proved  that  he  can  perform  it. 
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"What  records  should  the  student  keep?” 

Here  lies  an  excellent  opportunity  to  in¬ 
tegrate  the  work  experience  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  English  class.  A  summary’  report  by 
the  student  of  his  impressions  gained  while 
on  the  job  should  prove  to  be  an  intriguing 
assignment  for  the  English  class. 

At  the  same  time,  the  student  should  keep 
his  teachers  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  office  practice  constantly  in¬ 
formed  of  his  remedial  needs  as  disclosed 
by  the  job  experience.  An  appropriate 
form  can  easily  be  devised  that  will  ser\’e 
the  needs  of  any  given  local  situation. 

In  short,  the  co-operative  should  be  made 
to  feel  a  responsibility  for  advising  his 
teachers  of  the  points  at  which  his  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  should  be  amplified. 

"What  report  should  the  employer  make 
and  how  often?” 

The  success  of  a  co-operative  program  is 
in  no  small  measure  dependent  upon  the 
"educational  point  of  view”  held  by  the 
participating  employer.  His  observations 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  school  regularly 
and  in  some  detail.  The  employer’s  report 
is  the  "bridge”  between  theory’  and  practice. 
Without  it,  the  co-operative  job  is  likely  to 
become  an  end  m  itself  rather  than  a  means 
to  a  more  substantial  educational  end. 

While  the  employer’s  report  should  be 
simple  and  direct,  the  so-called  "check  list” 
report  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The 
anecdotal  or  narrative  form  gives  the  em¬ 
ployer  the  opportunity  to  supply  the  school 
w'ith  specific  particularized  information. 
Only  when  the  school  is  in  possession  of 
the  employer’s  criticisms  can  it  set  the 
wheels  in  motion  to  remove  the  causes. 

The  report  should  be  comprehensive,  yet 
brief.  It  should  come  to  the  school  at  rela¬ 
tively  frequent  intervals,  perhaps  bi-weekly. 
The  employer  should  be  encouraged  to  exe¬ 
cute  it  with  honest  candor,  presenting  both 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  learner. 

What  happens  to  the  employer’s  report 
after  it  reaches  the  school  is  of  considerable 
importance.  It  should  become  the  immedi¬ 
ate  basis  for  remedial  teaching  and  voca¬ 
tional  counseling.  The  report  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  as  soon 
as  it  is  received. 


“Business  Efficiency” 

EUGENE  J.  JALBERT 

Principal,  McIntosh  Business  College, 

Dover,  New  Hampshire 

PLAYING  the  role  of  the  observer  recently 
in  a  well-known  business  school,  I  had 
occasion  to  sit  in  a  business-ethics  class.  The 
subject  in  question  was  general  conduct  in 
an  office.  One  particular  point  was  stressed 
rather  heavily:  the  importance  of  swiftly 
answering  the  employer’s  call. 

As  the  period  closed,  the  instructor  dis¬ 
missed  the  group  and  told  them  to  change  to 
their  next  class,  which  happened  to  be  in 
typing. 

I  timed  that  change.  The  students  merely 
had  to  walk  into  a  connecting  room.  It 
actually  took  them  7  minutes  to  change  and 
get  settled  at  the  typewriters. 

The  instructor  in  the  business-ethics  class 
might  have  saved  his  breath,  for  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  wasted.  He  failed  to  make  the  stu¬ 
dents  practice  the  theory'  he  had  expounded 
for  one  whole  period. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  efficiency  and 
its  close  relative,  neatness.  In  our  school 
we  teach  courses  that  deal  w'ith  such  things, 
but  we  go  a  little  further  and  make  the 
students  actually  practice  what  w'e  preach. 
In  fact,  there  are  times  when  I  have  actu¬ 
ally  made  mountains  out  of  mole  hills, 
simply  to  impress  the  fact  that  w’hat  we 
w’ere  teaching  would  be  absolutely  useless  if 
the  student  failed  to  apply  theory  to  actual 
practice. 

To  be  specific,  I  have  made  my  students 
efficiency  conscious  by  paying  minute  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  Among  the  demands  I  have 
made  are  immediate  answer  upon  being 
called,  prompt  class  changes,  and  exceptional 
care  in  neatness  and  setup  of  work  handed 
in.  I  believe  that  I  have  actually  made  such 
an  issue  of  those  things  that,  when  our 
students  have  completed  their  course  and 
are  placed  in  business  positions,  they  will 
never  forget  it. 

Have  you  tried  the  two  quizzes  in  this  issue? 
See  pages  488  and  534. 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  NEW  ENGLAND 

II  MBOlE  ATLANTIC 

III  EAST  north  aNTRAL 

IV  WEST  NORTH  aNTRAL 

V  south  ATLANTIC 

VI  EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

VII  WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

VIII  MOUNTAIN 
IX  PACIFIC 


92  LARGEST  CITIES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

CENSUS  OF  1040 


The  numbers  identify  the  92  largest  cities  of  the  United  States 
according  to  relative  size.  See  page  512  for  names  of  the  cities. 


Here  :A re  Ninety-  T wo  Cities 


DOUGLAS  C.  RIDGLEY,  Ph.D. 

and 

J.  SULLIVAN  GIBSON,  Ph.D. 


The  fundamental  facts  presented  in 
this  article,  concerning  the  larger  cities 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  helpful  in 
understanding  the  geography,  history,  and 
economics  of  our  country.  Occasional 
brief  class  drills  on  the  ninety-two  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States  will  serve  to 
fix  valuable  relationships.  Teachers  may 
make  duplicated  copies  of  the  tables 
and  exercises  for  use  in  their  classes. 
Volume  I  Population,  1940,  of  the  United 
States  Census  Report  contains  a  wealth 
of  information  concerning  all  the  cities 
i  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  obtained 
!  for  your  school  library  from  your  Con¬ 
gressman. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  classifies  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  into  popula¬ 
tion  groups.  One  group  is  composed  of 
ninety-two  cities  that,  in  1940,  contained 
100,000  inhabitants  or  more. 

The  accompanying  table  lists  these  ninety- 
two  cities  in  the  order  of  population.  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  their  location — they  are 
widely  distributed  among  the  states — and 
with  their  importance  in  the  United  States 
lends  new  interest  to  current  news. 

The  exercises  that  follow  will  be  found 
helpful  to  students.  Some  answers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  parentheses  for  the  teacher’s  refer¬ 
ence;  these  would,  however,  be  omitted 
from  duplicated  copies  for  class  use. 

A  map  of  the  United  States  in  a  geogra¬ 
phy  book  or  in  an  atlas  will  serv'e  for  in¬ 
dividual  study.  In  the  schoolroom,  for 
class  exercises,  and  also  for  individual  ex¬ 
amination,  a  wall  map  should  be  available. 
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CITIKS  HAVING  100, 00<) 


It  IS  important  that  students  not  only  find 
the  name  of  the  city  but  also  locate  the  dot 
that  represents  the  map  location  of  the  city. 

Exercises  for  Students 

1.  On  a  United  States  map,  find  and  lo¬ 
cate  the  ninety-two  cities  in  the  order  of 
their  listing  in  the  table.  As  you  name 
the  city,  point  to  the  dot  that  represents  it 
and  name  the  state  in  which  it  is  located. 

2.  Write  the  names  of  the  states  (33 
states  and  1  district)  in  which  one  or  more 
of  these  ninety-two  cities  is  located.  Un¬ 
der  the  name  of  each  state,  list  the  city  or 
cities  found  in  that  state. 

3.  With  this  list  in  hand,  select  the 
state  (or  states)  containing  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  these  ninety-two  cities.  (Massa¬ 
chusetts,  8;  Ohio  8.)  On  the  map  point 
to  the  dot  that  represents  the  city.  Indicate 
in  which  part  of  the  state  each  city  is  located. 
Other  facts  of  location  with  reference  to 
bays,  rivers,  lakes,  or  other  geographic  fea¬ 
tures  may  be  given. 

4.  Continue  in  this  way,  by  selecting  the 
state  with  the  next  largest  number  of  cities 
in  this  group  until  the  ninety-tw'o  cities 
have  been  pointed  out  on  the  map.  (New 
York,  7;  New  Jersey,  6;  California,  6; 
Pennsylvania,  5;  and  so  on.) 

5.  Name  the  five  cities  having  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,000,000  inhabitants  or  more. 

6.  Name  the  nine  cities  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  500,000  to  1,000,000  inhabitants. 

7.  Name  the  cities  that  are  important 
seaports. 

8.  Name  the  cities  that  are  located  on 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


R.ank 

City  ' 

Popula¬ 
tion  1940 

1 

New  York,  N.  V.  ... 

^,454,995 

5 

Chicago,  Ill . 

3,396,808 

3 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

1,931,334 

4 

Detroit,  Mich . 

1,623,452 

5 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  .  . 

1,504,277 

6 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

878,336 

-r 

Baltimore,  Md . 

859,100 

8 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

816,048 

9 

Boston,  Mass . 

770,816 

10 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

671,659 

11 

Washington,  D.  C  .  . 

663,091  1 

12 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  .  . 

634,536 

13 

Milwaukee,  Wis . ' 

587,472 

14 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

575,901 

15 

New  Orleans,  La.  ... 

494,537 

16 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  .  . 

492,370  1 

r 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

455,610 

IS 

Newark,  N.  J . 

429,760 

19 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

399,178 

20 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

386,972  ' 

21 

Houston,  Tex . 

.384,514 

1  22 

Seattle,  Wash . 

368,302 

23 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

324,975  ' 

i  24 

Denver,  Colo . 

322,412 

:  25 

Louisville,  Ky . 

319,07^  j 

26 

Columbus,  Ohio  .... 

306,08"' 

27 

Portland,  Ore . 

.305,394 

28 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

302,288 

29 

Oakland,  Olif . 

.302,163 

30 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ... 

301,173 

31 

Dallas,  Tex . 

294,734 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

292,942 

33 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

287,736 

i  34 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

282,349 

35 

Birmingham,  Ala.  .  .  . 

267,583  1 

36 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  .  .  . 

253,854  ■ 

37 

Providence,  R.  I . 

253,504 

38 

Akron,  Ohio  . 

244,791 

39 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

223,844 

40 

Dayton,  Ohio  . 

210,718 

41 

Syracuse,  N.  5' . 

205,967 

42 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

204,424 

43 

San  Diego,  Olif.  .  . . 

203,341 

44 

Worcester,  Mass . 

193,694 

45 

Richmond,  Va . 

193,042 

j  46 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  .  .  . 

177,662 

I 


DR.  RIDGLEY  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  geography  in 
education,  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity,  Worcester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  geography, 
A.E.F.  University  in 
France.  Fellow  of  the 
American  Geographical 
Society.  Holds  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography 
Teachers  for  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  edu¬ 
cational  geography. 


9.  Name  the  cities  in  the  list  that  arc 
located  on  the  Mississippi  River;  on  the 
Ohio  River;  on  the  Missouri  River;  on  a 
railroad  journey  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
City. 

10.  On  an  automobile  road  map  of  the 
United  States,  trace  a  continuous  journey- 
through  the  ninety'-two  cities,  starting  at  the 
city  nearest  your  home  and  following  con¬ 
venient  highways  from  city  to  city,  finally- 
returning  to  your  home  city.  Use  the  scale 
of  miles  and  estimate  the  total  distance 
traveled. 
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INHABITANTS  OR  MORE 


Rank 

1 

City 

Popula¬ 
tion  1940 

47 

Jacksonville,  Fla . | 

173,065 

48 

Miami,  Fla . 

172,172 

49 

Youngstown,  Ohio  .  ,  . 

167,720 

50  1 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

167,402 

Hartford,  Conn . 

166,267 

52  ! 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  .  1 

164,292 

53  1 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  .  .  | 

164,271 

54  1 

New  Haven,  Conn.  .  . 

160,605 

55 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  ... 

159,819 

56  ! 

Flint,  Mich . ! 

151,543 

1  57 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  .  i 

149,934 

1  58 

Springfield,  Mass.  .  . .  ; 

149,554 

59 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  .  .  . 

147,121 

60 

Norfolk,  Va . 

144,332 

61 

Yonkers,  N.  Y . 

142,598 

62 

Tulsa,  Okla . 

142,157 

63 

Scranton,  Pa . 

140,404 

64 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

139,656 

65 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

130,577 

1  66 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  .  . 

128,163 

67 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

124,697 

68 

Spokane,  Wash . 

122,001 

69 

Kansas  City,  Kans.  .  . 

121,458 

70 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind . 

118,410 

71 

Camden,  N.  J . 

117,536 

72 

Erie,  Pa . 

116,955 

73 

Fall  River,  Mass . 

115,428 

1  74 

Wichita,  Kans . 

114,966 

'  75 

Wilmington,  Del.  .  . . 

112,504 

76 

Gary,  Ind . 

111,719 

77 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

111,580 

78 

Cambridge,  Mass.  .  .  . 

110,879 

79 

Reading,  Pa . 

110,568 

i  80 

New'  Bedford,  Mass.  . 

1  110,341 

81 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 

109,912 

1  82 

Tacoma,  Wash . 

109,408 

83 

!  Canton,  Ohio  . 

108,401 

84 

Tampa,  Fla . 

108,391 

85 

Sacramento,  Calif.  .  . . 

'  105,958 

86 

!  Peoria,  Ill . 

105,087 

87 

Somerville,  Mass . 

102,177 

88 

Lowell,  Mass . 

i  101,389 

89 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

1  101,268 

90 

Duluth,  Minn . 

101,065 

91 

!  Charlotte,  N.  C . 

100,899 

92 

Utica,  N.'  Y . 

100,518 

States,  10.  Total  number  of  cities,  92.) 

14.  Give  the  number  of  cities  tnat  con¬ 
tain  a  population  over  1,000,000  (5)  ;  500,- 
000  to  1,000,000  (9)  ;  250,000  to  500,000 
(23);  100,000  to  250,000  (55).  Total,  92. 

Comparisons  from  Census  Reports 

The  population  of  New  York  City  (7,- 
454,995  )  is  greater  than  any  state  population 
with  three  exceptions — New  York  State, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois. 

The  population  of  New  York  City  (7,- 
454,995)  is  greater  by  704,262  persons  than 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  eight 
Mountain  States — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada — plus  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Nebraska.  These  eleven  states  have  a 
combined  population  of  6,750,733.  Thus 
the  number  of  people  in  New  York  City 
dwelling  on  a  land  area  of  about  300  square 
miles  exceeds  the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
of  eleven  states  whose  combined  land  area 
is  1,081,079  square  miles,  or  36  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  population  of  New  York  City  (7,- 
454,995)  is  greater  than  the  combined  popu¬ 
lation  of  fifty-three  cities  of  the  100,000 
group — namely,  from  No.  40,  Dayton,  to 
No.  92,  Utica,  inclusive.  The  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  fifty-three  cities  is  7,324,050. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
(3,396,808)  exceeds  somewhat  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  (3,137,587). 
In  fact,  only  twelve  of  the  forty-eight  states 
have  a  population  greater  than  that  of 
Chicago. 

In  1940,  the  Census  list  of  these  ninety- 


11.  Name  the  eighteen  capital  cities  in 
the  list. 

12.  Name  the  fifteen  states  that  have  no 
city  of  100,000  inhabitants. 

13.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  divides  the 
United  States  into  nine  geographic  divisions. 
Give  the  number  of  cities  in  each  division 
having  100,000  inhabitants  or  more.  (  New 
England,  12;  Middle  Atlantic  States,  18; 
East  North  Central  States,  18;  West  North 
Central  States,  9;  South  Atlantic  States,  10; 
East  South  Central  States,  6;  West  South 
Central  States,  7;  Mountain  States,  2;  Pacific 


DR.  GIBSON  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  geography 
and  head  of  the 
Geography  Depart¬ 
ment,  State  Teachers 
College,  Livingston, 
Alabama.  Research 
geographer,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  for 
three  years.  Degrees 
from  Abilene  Chris¬ 
tian  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin, 
Clark  University.  Has 
published  books,  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  a  wall  map. 
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1940  PoFi'i.ATioN  IN  Groups  of  Pi.aui  s  Classififd  A(;c;ori)IN(.  to  Si/i  and  in 
Uninc:orporatf.d  Rural  Tf.rritory 


Area  and  Class  of  Places 


Continental  United  States  . 

Urban  Territory  . 

1,000,000  or  more  . 

^00,000  to  1,000,000  . 

250,000  to  500,000  . 

100,000  to  250,000  . 

50,000  to  100,000  . 

25,000  to  50,000  . 

10,000  to  25,000  . 

5,000  to  10,000  . 

2,500  to  5,000  . 

Rural  Territory  . 

Incorporated  places  of  1,000  to  2,500 
Incorporated  places  under  1,000  .... 
Unincorporated  territ(»r}-  . 


Number 

3F  Places  | 

POPUL.VTION' 

1940 

Per  Cent  of 
Total 
Population 

1 

131,669,275 

100.0 

3,464 

74,423,702 

56.5 

5 

15,910,866 

12.1 

9 

6,456,959 

4.9 

23 

■’,827,514 

5.9 

55 

7,792,650 

5.9 

107 

7,343,917 

5.6 

213 

7,417,093 

5.6 

665 

9,966,898 

7.6 

965 

6,681,894 

5.1 

1,422 

1  5.025,911 

3.8 

57.245,573 

43.5 

3.206 

5.027,954 

3.8 

10,082 

4,515,956 

3.3 

. . . 

'  4'',90I,663 

'  36.4 

two  cities  records  a  total  of  37,987,989  in¬ 
habitants,  or  28.8  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States. 

This  group  of  ninety-two  cities  includes 
the  chief  seaports,  lake  ports,  railroad 
centers,  and  airports  of  the  United  States. 
These  cities  are  linked  by  swift  transporta¬ 
tion  lines  with  all  the  other  urban  centers 
of  the  land.  These  cities  form  the  chief 
wholesale  centers  where  goods  are  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  from  which 
goods  are  distributed  where  needed  by  means 
of  a  network  of  market  channels  and  trans¬ 
portation  lines. 

In  addition  to  the  ninety-two  cities,  each 
of  which  contains  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more,  there  are  in  the  United  States  985 
other  cities,  each  of  w-hich  has  a  population 
of  10,000  to  100,000,  and  965  additional 
cities,  each  having  a  population  of  5,000  to 
10,000 — a  total  of  2,042  cities  each  possess¬ 
ing  a  population  of  5,000  inhabitants  or 
more. 

Cities  with  a  population  of  2,500  to  5,000 
inhabitants  number  1,422,  thus  making  a 
total  of  3,464  tdvban  places.  These  3,464 
urban  places  together  contain  our  urban 
population — 74,423,702  persons,  or  56.5 
per  cent  of  our  total  population. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  classifies  as 
rural  territory  all  incorporated  places  possess¬ 
ing  less  than  2,500  inhabitants.  In  1940, 
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the  Census  reported  3,206  incorporated 
places  each  having  a  population  of  1,000  to 
2,500;  and  10,082  incorporated  places  each 
with  a  population  of  less  than  1,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  1940,  63.6  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  lived  in  incorporated 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  while  36.4  per 
cent  dwelt  in  unincorporated  territory. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  population  in  groups  of  places 
classified  according  to  size. 

—BUY  DEFENSi:  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

WF  IN  THE  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  pledge  our  unwavering 
loyalty  and  our  full  co-operation  to  our 
Government  in  the  world-wide  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  aggression.  We  stand 
ready  and  eager  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  win  both  the  w'ar  and  the  peace. 
We  believe  that  the  teachers  and  the  schcxjls 
of  the  nation  are  in  a  position  to  render 
indispensable  service  in  this  deep  crisis  of 
mankind. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  our 
greatest  service,  now  as  always,  is  the  rear¬ 
ing  on  this  continent  of  a  generation  of  free 
men  and  women  capable  of  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  great  heritage  of  human 
treedom  in  the  world.-  George  S.  Counts, 
President,  American  Vederation  of  Teachers. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Is  the  Customer  Always  Right? 

MARION  M.  LAMB 


THH  follow  ing  letters,  which  are  counted 
for  dictation,  will  enable  students  to 
combine  practice  in  letter  arrangement  with 
a  study  of  the  kind  of  problems  encountered 
by  correspondents  in  adjustment  depart¬ 
ments. 

Those  who  work  in  adjustment  or  claim 
departments  need  the  patience  of  saints,  an 
unfailing  sense  of  humor,  a  silver  tongue, 
and  a  facile  pen;  for  they  must  be  able  to 
discern  dishonesty  and  to  cope  with  it  at 
the  very  time  they  are  soothing  the  feelings 
of  the  customer  whose  flexible  conscience  is 
causing  the  trouble. 

Theirs  is  the  task  of  accepting  human  be¬ 
ings  as  they  are.  To  them,  regardless  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  customer  is  always  right,  and 
his  good  will  must  be  maintained — but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  store  must  be  protected. 

In  the  letters  that  follow,  the  customer’s 
address  is  218  Emerson  Avenue,  Johnstown, 
Oklahoma.  This  is  to  appear  on  each  letter 
she  writes.  Her  name,  Mrs.  John  C.  Haley, 
is  to  be  typed,  with  room  left  above  it  for 
her  written  signature,  Elizabeth  Haley. 

Each  letter  from  the  store  is  to  have  an 
attractively  arranged  typed  letterhead,  which 
is  to  include  the  following  information: 
Hall  Brothers  Department  Store,  Johnstown, 
Oklahoma.  Telephone:  JO  6000.  The  store's 
slogan.  The  Hall  Mark  Is  the  Quality  Mark, 
should  also  appear. 

The  student  should  use  his  own  initials 
in  the  stenographic  identification  on  letters 
from  the  store. 

1.  Erom  Mrs.  Halky,  Novemhi-r  2 

Hall  Brothers  Department  Store,  Johns¬ 
town,  Oklahoma. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
husband  does  not  /  like  the  long  black  vel¬ 
vet  evening  coat  I  bought  at  your  store  last 
Tuesday,  and  so  you  had  better  have  your 
delivery  /  truck  stop  for  it. 

I  had  a  feeling  when  I  bought  it  that 
I  would  have  to  return  it,  but  the  girl  who 


sold  /  it  to  me  (the  sweet  little  blonde 
with  the  curly  bobbed  hair)  told  me  just  to 
take  it  home  to  see  how  John  liked  it,  and 
(1 )  if  he  didn’t  like  it,  I  could  return  it  with 
no  hard  feelings. 

John  doesn’t  like  it  and  neither  do  I  now, 
for  /  that  matter.  It  is  unbecoming  to  me. 
Respectfully  yours,  (Mrs.  John  C.  Haley) 

P.  S.  When  you  get  the  /  coat  back,  don’t 
forget  to  cross  the  S39AO  off  my  bill.  (13-4) 

2.  Erom  E.  j.  Zinsmeister,  November  3 

Mrs.  John  C.  Haley,  218  Emerson  Ave¬ 
nue,  Johnstown,  Oklahoma 

Dear  Mrs.  Haley:  We  regret  /  that  we 
are  unable  to  accept  for  credit  the  black 
velvet  evening  coat  which  you  purchased 
at  our  store  /  October  29.  The  coat  has 
been  worn,  and  we  therefore  have  no  choice 
but  to  return  it  to  you  and  bill  you  /  for 
the  purchase. 

You  understand,  I  am  sure,  that  the  rule 
prohibiting  the  return  of  used  merchandise 
is  for  (1)  our  customers’  protection.  Very 
truly  yours.  Hall  Brothers  Department  Store, 
E.  J.  Zinsmeister,  Adjustment  Department 
(101) 

3.  Erom  Mrs.  Haley,  November  9 

Mr.  E.  J.  Zinsmeister,  Adjustment  Depart¬ 
ment,  Hall  Brothers  Department  Store, 
lohnstown,  Oklahoma 

Sir:  This  /  is  America  and  the  people  of 
this  country  don’t  have  to  put  up  with  any 
dictators  from  Hall  Brothers  /  Store  or  any 
place  else.  Just  because  I’m  a  woman  and 
home  all  day  doesn’t  mean  that  I  don’t  know 
what  my  rights  are.  /  I  know  whether  I 
wore  that  coat  or  not,  and  all  I’ve  got  to  say 
is  that  you  had  better  get  it  out  of  this 
house  (1)  before  I  tell  my  husband.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Haley.  (89) 

(To  be  continued) 
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Results  of  the  B.  E.  W.  Letter  Contest 

NAMES  OF  WINNERS  AND  FIRST-PRIZE  LETTER 


OFTEN,  in  the  B.E.W.  business  letter 
contests,  the  judges  have  found  so 
many  good  letters  that  choosing  the  winners 
was  difficult.  Not  so  with  the  contest  prob¬ 
lem  prepared  by  C.  R.  Anderson  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  December  issue!  The  judges 
are  pleased  with  the  winning  letters,  but 
these  letters  were  not  hard  to  find. 

This  contest  problem  concerned  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  steel  office  equipment,  one  of 
whose  customers  had  put  off  ordering  until 
too  late  to  get  what  he  wanted  when  he 
wanted  it,  although  he  had  been  warned  of 
a  shortage  of  materials.  Now  this  customer, 
whose  name  is  Smith,  has  complained  bit¬ 
terly  about  nondelivery.  The  manufacturer 
is  going  to  be  able  to  make  delivery  six 
weeks  earlier  than  Mr.  Smith  had  any  rea¬ 
son  to  expect.  The  problem  is  to  calm  him 
down  and  get  him  to  place  his  fall  order 
early. 

The  manufacturer  had  an  excellent  selling 
point  in  the  fact  that  he  could  promise  de¬ 
livery  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  late  date  he 
originally  set.  But  that  selling  point,  which 
could  well  have  been  used  at  the  beginning 
of  the  letter,  to  gain  the  customer’s  imme¬ 
diate  good  will,  was  usually  buried. 

Another  defect  in  these  contest  entries  was 
that  the  young  writers  tended  to  assume  a 
scolding  attitude.  They  wrote  this  way: 

We  are  surprised  to  find  that  an  excellent  busi¬ 
nessman  like  you  not  only  failed  to  sense  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  situation  but  also  neglected  to 
place  your  order  until  later.  .  .  . 

I  am  sure  you  do  not  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

You  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  conditions 
which  I  stated  in  my  bulletin  of  October  1. . . . 

You  must  admit  that  we  informed  you  of  this 
steel  shortage.  .  .  . 

Since  you  failed  to  take  advantage  of  our  offer, 
you  will  have  to  have  patience  and  wait.  .  .  . 

That’s  no  way  to  w’in  and  keep  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  good  will  and  his  business! 

Of  course,  sometimes  it  might  work  any¬ 
way,  if  the  customer  were  desperate  enough 


STUDENT  PRIZE  WINNERS 
Business  Letter  Project  Contest 
Announced  in  the  December  B.E.W. 

SJ  first  prize:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Edmonds, 
Packard  School,  New  York  City  (Miss  Es¬ 
telle  Popham). 

$2  second  prize:  Phyllis  Johnson,  Racine’s 
Western  Institute,  Tacoma,  Washington 
(Mrs.  Winifred  Richmond). 

$1  to  each:  Eileen  McLeod,  Packard 
School,  New  York  City  (Miss  Estelle 
Pophan:>);  Kathleen  Dumouchel,  Notre 
Dame  Secretarial  School,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada  (Miss  Madeline  Macdonald). 

Honorable  Mention:  Helen  Holderly,  Ar- 
rowsmith  (Illinois)  Community  High 
School  (William  Whitehouse). 


— and  would-be  purchasers  have  been  pretty 
desperate  lately.  Even  before  the  vicious  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  our  immediate 
change  from  a  nation  preparing  for  defense 
to  a  nation  engaged  in  war,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  some  raw  materials,  and  many 
sellers  had  to  turn  down  orders.  Now, 
with  Government  priorities  and  other  vitally 
necessary  restrictions  on  manufacturing,  the 
position  of  the  seller  is  even  more  secure — 
if  he  has  anything  to  sell. 

Until  we  have  finished  the  war,  it  will 
often  be  harder  to  buy  than  it  is  to  sell,  but 
this  is  an  abnormal  condition,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness-letter  writers  of  tomorrow,  who  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  our  schools  today,  can’t  afford  to 
go  at  their  jobs  with  the  attitude  shown  in 
many  of  these  contest  letters. 

When  we  have  won  this  war  and  busi¬ 
ness  gets  back  to  normal,  selling  is  going  to 
require  just  as  much  tact,  application,  and 
hard  work  as  it  ever  did,  and  the  time  for 
our  students  to  learn  these  things  is  now. 

The  first-prize  winner,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ed¬ 
monds,  whose  letter  appears  here,  has  done 
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a  neat  job.  Her  letter  will  speak  for  itself. 
Notice  how  comforting  the  first  paragraph 
is,  and  how’  persuasively  and  smoothly  the 
whole  letter  runs  along.  Notice,  too,  how 
well  worded  and  precisely  punctuated  this 
letter  is — we  have  not  edited  it  at  all  for 
publication. — Dorothy  M.  Johnsofi. 

\ 

THE  FIRST.PRIZE  LETTER 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Edmonds 

Packard  School,  New  York,  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Of  course  you  want  your  cabinets.  And 
you're  going  to  get  them.  Here  is  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

Last  summer  we  thought  that  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  steel  would  create  a 
shortage  and  consequently  placed  large  ad¬ 
vance  orders.  But  the  strikes  early  in  the 
fall  made  the  shortage  even  more  acute,  and 
we  realized  that  we  could  not  guarantee  ship¬ 
ments  in  less  than  six  months  even  if  orders 
were  placed  immediately.  In  October  we 
sent  a  bulletin  to  all  our  dealers  explaining 
these  conditions. 

Some  dealers  placed  orders  immediately. 
Since  we  have  maintained  our  policy  of  fill¬ 
ing  orders  as  they  come  in,  the  dealers  who 
placed  orders  early  naturally  are  the  ones 
who  received  them  first.  However,  our  ad¬ 
vance  purchasing  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  keep  up  production  at  a  fairly  high 
rate;  in  fact,  we  will  be  able  to  fill  your 
order  by  April  1,  six  weeks  earlier  than  we 
had  expected. 

Some  manufacturers  in  our  line  have  had 
to  shut  down  entirely;  all  are  slowed  up. 
And  relief  is  not  in  sight.  We  can  proba¬ 
bly  fill  our  present  requirements,  but  wheth¬ 
er  our  next  orders  will  be  complete  or 
whether  the  shipment  will  come  through  at 
all  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  As  long  as  we 
can  get  the  steel,  we’ll  go  on  manufactur¬ 
ing  steel  office  equipment  and  trying  to 
meet  our  dealers’  needs.  • 

It  really  is  not  too  soon  for  you  to  place 
your  fall  order.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
our  new  catalog.  You  will  notice  that,  al¬ 
though  we  have  had  to  decrease  the  number 
of  models  of  each  article,  in  each  case  we 


have  retained  the  one  which  our  dealers 
have  found  to  be  the  best  seller.  However, 

I  think  the  problem  in  the  future  will  be 
getting,  not  selling.  We  should  like  our 
old  customers  to  have  first  call  on  whatever 
material  we  are  able  to  get.  By  placing  your 
order  now  you  will  get  first  consideration 
next  fall!  Very  truly  yours. 

- ♦ - 

HORNTON  Battelle  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
(California)  High  School.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  a  teacher  and  has  been  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  school. 

Two  INTERESTING  PROJECTS  are  carried 
out  at  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa — the  mirror  personality 
test  and  the  "self-reliance  group.”  The 
mirror  personality  test  is  administered  to 
seniors  by  their  fellow  students  after  five 
teachers  have  rated  each  one  on  various  im¬ 
portant  characteristics  by  means  of  the  Jones 
Personality  Rating  Scale.’  In  the  mirror 
test,  students  write  detailed  comments  on 
one  another’s  personality  habits,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement. 

The  self-reliance  group,  described  recently 
in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  provides  an  example  of  training 
in  the  use  of  freedom. 

Self-reliance  students  are  given  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  managing  their  own  affairs. 
They  are  freed  from  the  compulsory  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  school.  Class  attendance 
is  optional,  and  these  students  may  leave  the 
school  grounds  whenever  they  wish  to  do  so. 
A  student  applies  in  writing  through  his 
home  room  for  admission  to  the  group.  The 
home  room  votes  as  to  whether  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  qualified  or  not,  and  the  home-room 
teacher  and  the  principal  of  the  school  also 
pass  upon  his  application. 

Thus,  students  who  have  shown  their 
ability  to  direct  their  own  activities  in  the 
school  are  given  freedom  commensurate  with 
their  willingness  to  use  it  properly. 

'  Jones  Personality  Rating  Scale,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  20  cents  for  package  of  ten. 
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I 

B.  E.  W.’s  Biggest  Bookkeeping  Contest  Begins  Today  —  Five  Times  As  Maj 
Information  and  Contest  Project  in  This  Issue  —  Enter  Your  Students  — 


•  Three  Divisions:  Public 

Schools;  Catholic  High 
Schools;  Colleges  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Business  Schools 

•  Three  Silver  Trophy  Cups — 

One  for  Each  Division 

•  Sixty  Cash  Awards  for 

Teachers  and  Students 

•  Thirty  Bookkeeping  Fountain 

Pens  for  Teachers 

9  Hundreds  of  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Blue  Seal  Certificates  for 
Teachers 

•  Thousands  of  Two  -  Color 
•  Contest  Certificates  for 

Qualifying  Students 

•  Contest  Entry  Fee,  10  cents  a 

Student 

•  Contest  Begins  Today  — 

Closes  April  1,  1942 

•  Read  the  Contest  Details  and 

Enter  Your  Students  TO¬ 
DAY! 


The  fifth  International  Bookkeeping 
Contest,  the  biggest  ever  sponsored  by 
the  Business  Education  World,  opens  the 
day  you  get  this  magazine. 

Each  annual  bookkeeping  contest  has  been 
bigger  than  the  preceding  contest,  the  last 
one  bringing  thousands  of  entries  from  allj 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, ' 
and  from  Canada.  Each  contest  has  brought 
letters  from  hundreds  of  teachers  telling  us| 
of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  it  created  in| 
their  classes.  i 

So  we  have  decided  to  make  this  contest  i 
the  biggest  and  best  yet.  The  B.E.W.  isj 
offering  five  times  as  many  awards  as  in  any 
of  its  previous  bookkeeping  contests. 

Last  month’s  announcement  of  the  contest 
brought  requests  for  entry  forms  from 
teachers  all  over  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Note  that  we  have  formed  three  sepa¬ 
rate  divisions;  one  for  public  high  schools, 
one  for  Catholic  high  schools,  and  one  for 
colleges  and  private  business  schools. 

The  B.E.W.  is  offering  a  complete  set 
of  prizes  in  each  division.  When  you  read 
the  following  list  of  prizes  that  will  be 
awarded  for  the  first  twenty  places,  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  mean  the  first  twenty  places  in 
each  division.  In  other  words,  there  are  sixty 
place  prizes  in  all. 

Remember,  too,  that  besides  the  prizes  for 
the  first  twenty  places  in  each  division,  teach- 
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jiy  Awards  As  Last  Year  —  Contest  Open  to  All  Schools  —  Complete 
Tell  All  Your  Bookkeeping  Teacher  Friends  About  This  Big  Contest. 


ers  will  be  awarded  hundreds  of  beautiful 
certiheates  for  superior  achievement. 
Whether  or  not  you  win  one  of  the  many 
prizes,  you  can  still  qualify  for  one  of  these 
attractive  certificates,  which  can  be  framed 
and  hung  in  the  classroom.  You  and  your 
students  will  be  proud  to  point  to  that  visible 
evidence  of  superior  accomplishment. 

Note,  also,  that  students  whose  papers 
meet  an  acceptable  business  standard, 
whether  or  not  they  win  prizes,  will  be 
awarded  attractive  two-color  "International 
Bookkeeping  Contest”  certificates,  which 
will  make  a  favorable  impression  on  pro¬ 
spective  employers. 

The  method  of  calculating  winning  scores 
in  this  contest  is  such  that  both  small  and 
large  classes  have  an  equal  chance  to  win. 

Here  is  an  ideal  opportunity  for  you  and 
your  students  to  win  recognition  in  the  eyes 
of  school  administrators,  parents,  and  local 
businessmen.  Take  advantage  of  it  by  en¬ 
tering  your  students  without  delay. 

W'HAT  ro  DO  NO\\\-  All  the  in- 
tormation  about  this  contest  is  on  this  and 
the  following  pages.  After  you  have  read 
this  information,  turn  to  page  521  and  read 
the  contest  project.  Next,  arrange  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  your  students  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  You  and  your  students  will  en¬ 
joy  preparing  the  solution  for  the  contest. 
Finally,  send  your  students’  papers  to  us  on 


or  before  April  1,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  instructions,  and  we  will  do  the 
rest.  Lots  of  luck  to  you ! 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS  (For  Each 
Division).  First  Place  in  Each  Division:  A 
silver  trophy  cup  awarded  permanently  to 
the  school;  SIO  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers) 
of  the  winning  club;  $10  to  the  winning 
club.  (Duplicate  prize  in  case  of  a  tie.) 

Second  to  Tenth  Place  in  Each  Division: 
$5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  each  club; 
S5  to  each  club. 

Eleventh  to  Twentieth  Place  in  Each  Di¬ 
vision:  A  special  bookkeeping  fountain  pen 
with  posting  point  to  the  teacher  of  each 
club. 

Additional  Awards  for  Teachers:  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  gold,  silver,  and  blue  seal  superior 
achievement  certificates,  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  awarded  to  teachers  whose  clubs 
meet  certain  standards,  whether  or  net  t’.iey 
win  one  of  the  above  prizes.  All  teachers 
who.se  classes  place  within  the  first  twenty 
will  receive  the  superior  gold  seal  certificate. 

Additional  Awards  for  Students:  Special 
two-color  "International  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 
test”  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  whose  papers  meet  an  acceptable  busi¬ 
ness  standard,  whether  or  not  their  club 
wins  one  of  the  prizes.  There  will  be  no 
charge  for  this  certificate;  the  contest  entry 
fee  of  10  cents  covers  the  certificate  cost. 
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ENTRY  FEE.  To  help  defray  contest 
expenses  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing 
two-color  certificates  to  every  student  whose 
paper  meets  an  acceptable  business  standard, 
an  entry  fee  of  10  cents  will  be  required  for 
each  student  who  enters. 

“ENTER  AS  CLUBS.”  Papers  are  to 
be  submitted  in  clubs  only.  A  club  consists 
of  all  the  papers  from  one  school.  Without 
exception  a  club  must  consist  of  at  least  ten 
students.  Solutions  must  be  submitted 
through  their  teachers. 

CONTEST  MATERIAL.  The  official 
contest  project  will  be  found  on  page  521 
of  this  issue.  Only  that  project  may  be 
used  for  the  contest.  Teachers  who  wish 
their  students  to  have  individual  copies  of 
the  bookkeeping  contest  project  may  dupli¬ 
cate  the  contest  project  or  may  purchase  re¬ 
prints  of  it  from  the  B.E.W.  at  1  cent  a 
copy.  One  copy  of  the  project  reprint  will 
be  sent  free  to  teachers  on  request.  (See  or¬ 
der  blank  on  page  554.)  You  will  note  that 
the  contest  project  is  similar  to  the  practical 
bookkeeping  projects  that  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  monthly  in  the  B.  E.  W. 

INFORMATION  ON  SOLUTIONS. 
The  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  first.) 
page  of  each  solution  must  bear  the  follow¬ 
ing  information,  clearly  printed  or  typed: 
Student’s  name;  school  name,  city,  and  state; 
and  teacher’s  name. 

CLOSING  DATE.  The  contest  closes 
April  1,  1942.  Papers  postmarked  after 
midnight  of  that  date  will  not  be  eligible 
for  the  contest.  We  suggest  that  papers  be 
sent  as  long  before  the  closing  date  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

ENTRY  FORM.  Both  sides  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  contest  entry  form  are  to  be  filled  out 
on  the  typew'riter.  Be  sure  to  include  the 
data  called  for  on  the  back  of  that  form. 
Only  one  copy  of  the  official  entry  form 
need  accompany  your  students’  papers;  but, 
as  that  copy  will  not  be  returned  to  you, 
we  strongly  recommend  that  a  carbon  copy 
be  made  of  the  list  of  students  whose  papers 
are  being  entered  in  the  contest.  If  you  have 
not  received  an  official  contest  entry  form, 
fill  out  and  send  us,  at  once,  the  contest  cou¬ 
pon  on  page  554  of  this  issue. 


HOW  TO  SHIP.  Solutions  and  all  cor¬ 
respondence  should  be  addressed:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Awards,  The  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York.  Please  do  not  roll  or  fold  pa¬ 
pers.  Ship  by  express  or  first-class  mail. 
(The  post  office  will  not  permit  written  or 
typed  matter  to  be  sent  by  parcel  post.)  If 
your  package  weighs  more  than  a  pound, 
express  rates  may  be  lower  than  mail. 

CONTEST  REPORTS.  Prize  winners 
will  be  notified  and  prizes  awarded  as  soon 
as  the  judges  have  made  their  decisions,  but 
no  official  report  of  the  contest  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  prior  to  its  publication  in  the  June, 
1942,  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  Contest  certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  awarded  to  qualifying  students 
early  in  May.  The  entry  blank  as  well  as 
all  student  papers  will  be  kept  at  this  office. 
For  that  reason  it  is  recommended  that  a 
duplicate  list  be  made  for  your  files. 

CALCULATION  OF  WINNING 
SCORES.  Every  club,  large  or  small,  has 
an  equal  chance  to  win  in  this  contest.  The 
composite  score  for  each  competing  school 
will  be  the  sum  of  three  percentages: 

1 .  The  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  class  or  classes  submitting  papers. 

*  (Example — 75  bookkeeping  pupils:  72  pa¬ 
pers  submitted;  score,  96  per  cent.) 

2.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted 
that  reach  an  acceptable  business  standard. 
(Example — 72  papers  submitted:  67  ac¬ 
ceptable;  score,  93.05  per  cent.) 

3.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted 
that  rank  as  superior.  (Example— 72  papers 
submitted:  13  superior;  score  18.05  per 
cent.) 

i  The  final  composite  score  in  this  case 
would  be  96  plus  93.05  plus  18.05,  a  total 
of  207.1  out  of  a  possible  300  per  cent. 

POINTS  CONSIDERED  IN  GRAD¬ 
ING.  Students’  papers  will  be  judged  on 
the  following  points:  Accuracy,  complete¬ 
ness,  logical  thought,  penmanship,  attention 
to  instructions,  neatness  (careful  erasures; 
no  marked-over  figures;  general  good  ap¬ 
pearance),  correct  spelling,  good  English. 

OFFICIAL  JUDGES.  The  contest 
judges  will  be:  Milton  Briggs,  Miss  Janet 
Leddy,  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey,  and  Clyde  I. 
Blanchard. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


International  Bookkeeping  Contest 

OFFICIAL  FROJECT  FOR  ALL  DIVISIONS 

Prepared  by  MILTON  BRIGGS 
For  Prizes  and  All  Details,  See  Pages  518-520 


CORNELIUS  CROCKER  conducts  a  gro¬ 
cery  store  at  Cranberry  Corners,  the 
business  center  of  Central  Village.  His 
business  has  been  successful  from  the  start, 
because  his  service  is  friendly  and  accom¬ 
modating,  and  his  methods  are  modern  and 
efficient.  Mr.  Crocker  says  that  careful 
bookkeeping  records,  which  he  has  kept  for 
many  years,  have  helped  him  to  show  profits 
instead  of  losses  in  his  financial  statements. 

In  this  project  you  are  to  keep  the  busi¬ 
ness  records  of  Cornelius  Crocker's  Gro¬ 
cery  Store  during  January.  The  trial  bal¬ 
ance  shown  here  is  a  summary  of  the  ledger 


accounts  after  closing  of  the  books  on  De¬ 
cember  31. 

Instruction  1 

Open  ledger  accounts  and  enter  the  bal¬ 
ances  shown.  Allow  four  lines  for  each 
account,  including  the  title,  except  Sales;  al¬ 
low  six  lines  for  the  Sales  account.  Use 
January  1  as  the  date  for  each  balance,  and 
place  a  check  mark  (|>)  in  the  folio  column. 

You  are  to  use  five  books  of  original  entry 
to  record  the  transactions  during  the  month. 
These  five  books  are  illustrated  in  Figures  1, 
2,  3,  4,  and  5. 


CORNELIUS  CROCKER 
Post-Closing  Trial  Balance 
December  31,  1^41 


1 

Cash  . 

1,003 

92 

1 

8 

Jeremiah  Baker . 

14 

06 

i 

24 

George  Connelly . 

11 

47 

34 

Julian  O’Brien  . 

27 

33 

1 

36 

Samuel  Sorrensen  . 

9 

84 

i 

42 

Mrs.  Grace  Stafford  . 

37 

55 

1 

48 

Albert  Vanrlerbelt  . 

4 

08 

58 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts . 

73  67 

59 

Merchandise  Inventory  . 

10,078 

48 

1  I 

'  60 

Store  Equipment  . 

1.509 

50 

61 

Reserve  for  Deprecia- 

i 

tion  of  Store  Equipment  . 

I  301  j  90 

!  62 

Delivery  Equipment . 

890 

00 

I  t 

63 

Reserve  for  Deprecia- 

tion  of  Delivery  Equipment  . 

356  1  00 

64 

Office  Equipment  . 

250 

00 

65 

Reserv’e  for  Deprecia- 

i 

tion  of  Office  Equipment . 

o 

o 

o 

67 

Real  Estate  . 

9,000 

00 

i 

72 

Bannister  &  Browne  . 

136  :  76 

77 

John  B.  Silbey  Company . 

442  82 

79 

Thompson  Brothers,  Inc . 

311  !  97 

80 

Thomas  Woolsey  &  Sons  . 

104  i  46 

86 

Notes  Payable  . 

2,000  00 

88 

Mortgage  Payable  . 

4,500  00 

89 

Cornelius  Crocker,  Capital  . 

14,558  1  65 

22,836 

23 

22,836  1  23 

‘EBRUARY,  1942 
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Figure  1  PL'RC.H ASf'.S  )()l  RNAI, 


Date  1 

L.F.  1 

Account  Credited 

Address  of  Order 

^  Terms  1 

Creditor  !  No. 

Amount 
Credited  | 

Purchases 

Debited 

Figure  2 

1  ■  .  1 

!  SALES  lOl  RNAl. 

Date 

L.F.  j 

Account  Debited 

Address  of  '  Sale 

_  1  Terms 

Customer  |  No.  , 

Amount  j 
Debited  j 

Sales 

•  Credited 

1 

Figure 

1  i 

3 

i  ‘ 

CASH  RECEIPTS  JOURNAL 

i  : 

:  1 

Date 

L.F. 

Account  Credited 

Explanation 

■  Amount 

1  Credited 

Cash 

Debited 

Figure  A 

[ 

( 

:ASH  PAYMENTS  JOURNAL 

k  ‘ 

1 

Date 

L.F. 

1  Account  Debited 

j  Explanation 

Amount 
j|  Debited 

Cash 

Credited 

Figure  ! 

> 

1  1 

GENERAL  |Ol RNAL 

1 

1 

Instruction  2 

On  regular  bookkeeping  paper,  or  on 
white  paper  8 1/2  inches  by  1 1  inches,  pre¬ 
pare  books  of  original  entry  similar  to  the 
illustrations.  Then  make  entries  for  the 
transactions  which  follow.  To  make  the 
problem  the  proper  length,  all  the  transac¬ 
tions  that  would  normally  take  place  ha\c 
not  been  included.  All  entries  must  he 
made  with  pen  and  ink.  You  may  use 
both  sides  of  your  paper. 

Other  accounts  to  be  opened  in  the  Ledger 
in  addition  to  those  listed  in  the  Post-Clos¬ 
ing  Trial  Balance  are;  Purchases,  Purchases 
Returns  and  Allowances,  Freight  Inward, 
Sales,  Sales  Returns  and  Allowances,  Selling 
Expense,  Delivery  Expense,  Heat  and  Light, 
Wages,  and  Interest  Expense. 

The  Transactions 

January,  1942 

2  Purchased  from  Juhn  B.  Silbey  Cumpany,  743 
Market  Street,  on  acct)unt  3<)  davs.  Order  X<). 
6^4B: 

6  cases  Green  Mountain  String 

Beans  . (o',  $2.40 

4  cases  Leader  Brand  Beets  . (»'>  2.39 

2  cases  John  Alder  Tomatoes  ....  (<i\  2.70 


3  Cash  sales  to  date  total  $243.01. 

5  Several  cans  in  one  of  the  cases  of  Green 
Mountain  Beans  purchased  from  John  B. 
Silbey  Company  on  January  2  were  damaged 
in  shipment.  The  Silbey  Company  has  agreed 
to  allow  Mr.  Crocker  credit  for  one-half  the 
cost  of  one  case. 

6  Sent  Bannister  &  Browne  a  check  for  $100  to  I 

apply  on  account.  | 

*'  Made  sales  on  account,  net  30  days,  as  follows:  | 
Edmund  Roque,  234  Purchase  Street  $8.73  I 
Mrs.  Grace  Stafford,  Pine  Island  Road  14.04 
Albert  Vanderbelt,  16  Morgan  Street  11.34 
(Number  charge  sales  in  consecutive  order.) 

8  Received  a  check  for  $9.84  from  Samuel  Sor- 
rensen  in  full  settlement  of  his  account. 

9  Mrs.  Grace  Stafford  sent  a  check  for  $25  in 
partial  payment  of  her  account. 

10  Bought  from  Thomas  Woolsey  &  Sons,  1342 
Pioneer  Avenue,  terms  2/30,  n/60.  Order  No. 


67  5  B; 

12  lbs.  Jolly  Junior  Fig  Bars . (a,$  .08 

2  cases  Betty  Brown  Desserts . (S,  2.48 

2  cases  Good  Luck  Pie  Filling  . . .  @  2.49 

1  case  Sunkist  Valley  Prunes .  2.30 

2  cases  Queen  Quality  Codfish 

Cakes  . @  2.60 

2  cases  Dainty-Maid  Strawberry  Jam  @  3.37 
12  Made  sales  on  account,  net  30  days,  as  follows: 
Samuel  Sorrensen,  11  Highland 

Avenue  . $6.42 

George  Connelly,  44  Spruce  Street  .  .  3.21 


Julian  O’Brien,  1304  Plainville  Road.  .  4.3"' 
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1  3  Samuel  Sorrensen  returned  merchandise,  which 
lie  considered  unsatisfactory,  amounting  to  87 
cents,  and  Mr.  Crocker  agreed  to  credit  his 
account. 

14  Paid  $4  to  the  Cranberry  Corners  Chronicle 
for  an  advertisement. 

15  Cash  sales  to  date  total  $1,104.43. 

16  Purchased  a  supply  of  paper  bags  and  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  for  store  use  from  John  D.  O’Neil 
&  Company  on  account,  $15.75. 

17  Sent  Thompson  Brothers,  Inc.,  a  90-day 
promis.sory  note  for  $100  and  a  check  for 
$211.97  in  full  payment  of  their  account.  The 
note  bears  interest  at  5V2%-  (Make  two 
entries.) 

19  Received  cash  S5  on  account  from  hdmund 
Roque,  and  a  check  for  $15  from  Mrs.  Grace 
Stafford. 

20  Cash  sales  since  January  15  total  $314.72 

21  Paid  clerks’  wage.s,  $85.50. 

22  Mr.  Crocker  has  withdrawn  $50  from  the 
business  for  his  personal  use.  (Debit  Capi¬ 
tal.) 

23  Purchased  on  account,  60  days,  from  Bannister 
&  Browne,  Order  No.  676B: 

5  cases  Superior  Tomato  Soup  ...Oi'  $1.65 

4  cases  Superior  Vegetable  Soup  .("  1.65 

4  cases  Finest  Chicken  Soup . (<>  2.07 

3  cases  Golden  Corn  on  the  Cob.  .0i  3.50 

4  cases  Honey  Pod  Peas  . 2.68 

2  cases  Green  Valley  Spinach  ...O'  3.25 

24  Sent  the  Hi-w-ay  Garage  a  check  for  $8.79 
covering  gasoline  and  oil  used  by  the  de¬ 
livery  truck  during  the  month. 

26  Paid  fuel  bill  $33.75. 

27  Sent  Thomas  Woolsey  &  Sons  a  check  in  full 
payment  for  merchandise  bought  January  10. 

28  Bought  a  meat-slicing  machine  from  the  Gro¬ 
cers’  Supply  Corporation,  $175.  Did  not  pay 
cash. 

28  Purchased  merchandise  from  Thompson 
Brothers,  Inc.,  637  Rowan  Avenue,  on  ac¬ 
count  30  days.  Order  No.  67713; 

2  pkg.  Butter  Fingers  . 6^  $.66 

1  pkg.  Bit  O’Honey .  .66 

2  cartons  Plante’s  Peanuts  . Ot  3.70 

2  pkg.  Jolly  Jacks  . (n  .76 

3  pkg.  Sweet  Milk  Chocolate  Bars  (n  .78 

2  pkg.  Fireside  Marshmallows  ....(o,  2.44 

3  pkg.  Princess  Pat  Peppermints  .  .(q,  3.60 

28  Sent  the  Central  Trucking  Company  a  check 
for  $18.73,  freight  charges  on  merchandise 
purchased  during  the  month. 

29  Sent  the  Merchants  National  Bank  a  check 
for  $42.83  covering  interest  due  on  notes. 

30  Paid  clerk’s  wages  $42.25. 

31  Received  a  check  for  $1.50  from  the  Central 
Trucking  Company,  rebate  for  overcharge  on 
freight  bill. 

31  Sent  the  Edison  Electric  Company  a  clietk  for 
$12.95  in  payment  for  electric  light  bill. 


Instructions  3,  4,  5 

3.  Total  and  rule  your  Purchases  Journal, 
Sales  Journal,  Cash  Receipts  Journal,  and 
Cash  Payments  Journal. 

-1  Post  all  the  books  of  original  entry. 

5.  Make  a  trial  balance. 

For  the  contest,  submit  the  live  books  of 
original  entry  and  the  trial  balance  taken 
at  the  end  of  February,  Do  not  send  in  the 
ledger. 

Key  for  the  January  Bookkeeping  Project 
THE  TREASURE  CHEST 
(Amanda  and  Jonathan  Merriwether,  Proprietors) 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement 

For  the  Period  November  17-Deccmber  31,  1941 


Sales .  522.64 

Deduct  Cost  of  Goods  Sold: 

Purchases  .’ .  487.13 

Merchandise  Inventory,  Dec.  31  89.50 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold  .  397.63 

Gross  Profit  on  Sales .  125.01 

Operating  Expenses: 

Selling  Expense  .  27.45 

General  Expense  .  16.96 

Total  Expenses  .  44.41 

Net  Profit  .  80.60 


THE  TREASURE  CHEST 
(Amanda  and  Jonathan  Merriwether,  Proprietors) 

Balance  Sheet 
December  31,  1941 

Assets 

Cash  .  686.93 

Accounts  Receivable  .  25.80 

Merchandise  Inventory  .  89.50 

Equipment  .  15.00 

Total  Assets  .  817.23 

Ltabthtses 

Accounts  Payable  .  336.63 

Capital  (or  Proprietorship) 

Amanda  and  Jonathan  Merriwether, 

Investment  .  400.00 

Net  Profit  .  .  80.60 

Net  Worth,  December  31  .  480.60 

Total  Liabilities  and  Capital .  817.23 


FEBRUARY,  1942 
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Getting  Along 

MARGARET  PARRET 

Editorial  Note:  This  script  was  writ¬ 
ten  and  directed  by  Miss  Margaret  Parret, 
who  was  then  a  senior  in  the  Speech  De¬ 
partment  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Normal,  Illinois.  She  worked  under  the 
close  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Hibler,  of 
the  Psychology  Department.  According  to 
Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Hall,  director  of  publicity, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  series,  their  work- 
mg  arrangement  was  something  like  this: 

"Dr.  Hibler  suggested  episodes  that  might 
be  used  in  the  plays  and  outlined  what  they 
should  contain.  Miss  Parret  did  the  actual 
writing  and  staging.  All  our  radio  pro¬ 
grams  are  presented  over  WJBC,  the  Bloom¬ 
ington-Normal  station.  We  maintain  our 
own  studios  on  the  campus.” 

If  you  use  this  script  as  a  basis  for  a 
program  of  your  own,  you  may  wish  to  con¬ 
dense  it  and  continue  with  the  story  of 
Jack’s  reform,  leading  to  his  success.  I  wish 
you  would — I’d  like  to  know  how  the  boy 
came  out! — D.M.J. 

A  Radio  Script,  Condensed 

Announcer:  On  April  14,  Jack  Allen, 
only  son  of  a  prominent  small  town  banker, 
came  running  up  the  steps  of  the  home  of 
the  Clarks.  Esther  and  Jack  had  been  plan¬ 
ning  their  marriage  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
One  thing,  however,  kept  the  young  people 


Commercial  Education  on  the  Air 

With  the  Boss 

and  F.  W.  HIBLER 

has  not  yet  started  to  earn,  he  has  bought 
a  piece  of  furniture  she  admired.  She  warns 
him  that  they  must  begin  to  save  money.} 

Jack:  Oh,  we  will.  But  you  needn’t 
think  that  I’ll  stay  in  the  ranks  of  glorified 
office  boy  for  long.  Not  Jack  Allen.  Why, 

I  mean  to  go  places  with  this  job. 

Esther:  Naturally,  Jack.  Gradually, 
though. 

Jack:  Gradually,  nothing!  Why,  just 
during  my  inter\'iew  with  Mr.  Edwards,  I 
observed  two  or  three  things  that  can  be 
improved  upon.  And  as  soon  as  I  have  a 
chance  I’m  going  to  suggest  a  plan  where¬ 
by— 

Esther:  But,  Jack — Well,  I  guess  you’re 
just  excited. 

Jack:  Excited!  So  that’s  the  way  you  ap¬ 
preciate  my  aspiring  to  do  a  good  piece  of 
work.  Well — that’s  something.  I  thought 
you’d  be  pleased,  but  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to 
do  this  all  by  myself.  I  thought  one  who’s 
planning  to  be  my  wife  w'ould  also  plan  to 
help  me.  I  guess  I’ll  go  over  and  tell  the 
folks  about  my  good  news.  They’ll  be 
happy,  I  know.  (Slams  door.) 

Esther:  Oh,  heavens!  Well,  Esther,  old 
girl,  you  have  a  job  on  your  hands,  too. 
Your  job’s  to  make  a  man  of  him. 

[Jack  has  been  working  now  for  five 
weeks.  He  comes  in  rather  late  one  morn- 


from  achieving  their  dreams.  Jack  had  ing,  reprimands  a  stenographer  for  calling 
never,  as  yet,  had  a  real  job.  He  was  twenty-  by  his  first  name,  and  is  told  to  "cut  the  big 
four  years  old,  had  been  put  through  a  liber-  stuff.”  Just  then  he  runs  into  the  boss.] 
al-arts  college  by  his  father,  and  had  come  Edwards;  Morning,  Allen.  A  little  late 
back  to  get  a  job  in  his  home  town.  His  this  morning,  aren’t  you?  Better  set  your 
father  had  tried  to  start  him  out  by  letting  alarm  up  a  little  tomorrow, 
him  work  with  him  at  the  bank.  But,  using  Jack:  Ha,  yes,  I  guess  you’re  right.  Al- 
his  owm  words.  Jack  simply  did  not  "take  though  it  wasn’t  the  alarm.  I  just  had  to 
to  banking.”  But  on  this  day  Jack  was  have  another  egg  and  cup  of  coffee.  You 
particularly  happy.  Fade.  know  how  it  is!  Say,  didn’t  I  see  you  and 

[In  some  dialogue  that  is  omitted  here,  Mrs.  Edwards  at  the  theater  last  night?  I 
Jack  breaks  the  news  to  Esther  that  he  has  thought  I — 

a  new  job.  On  the  strength  of  the  pay  he  Edwards  Uh — yes.  Now  about  this  or- 
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der,  Allen.  Was  the  O.K.  put  on  this  by 
Heineman  ? 

Jack:  No,  I  stamped  it  O.K.  myself. 

Edwards:  What?  But  you  know  every¬ 
thing  goes  through  Heineman.  Now-  the 
whole  works  will  be  all  mixed  up. 

Jack:  Well,  I  can  do  that  sort  of  thing 
every  bit  as  well  as  Heineman  and  I  just 
thought  I’d  save  time. 

Edwards:  Well,  never  do  it  again.  Un¬ 
derstand?  Now  get  to  your  work  before 
1  unduly  lose  my  temper. 

Jack:  Yes,  sir.  (Door  shuts.)  "Unduly” 
lose  your  temper  is  right.  Ho  hum.  Wish 
1  had  that  desk  over  there.  What  a  view'. 
Where’s  my  phone — oh,  here.  Central, 
1 1 30W  please. 

[Jack  makes  a  long  telephone  call — on 
company  time — to  Esther,  who  suggests  that 
he  shouldn’t  waste  time  for  which  he  is  be¬ 
ing  paid.  We  hear  them  now,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  same  day,  discussing  their 
plans.} 

Jac:k:  Are  you  sure  you  don’t  want  a 
fancy  wedding,  darling?  You’d  make  a 
church  wedding  so  beautiful. 

Esthir:  No,  Jack.  Don’t  you  know¬ 
how'  we’ve  always  said  we  want  simplicity? 

Jack:  You’re  right.  We’ll  just  do  it 
up  quick  and  then  beat  it  out  of  town.  I’ll 
have  two  or  three  extra  days  and — 

Esther:  Oh,  darling.  I  wish  you 
weren’t  so  set  on  that.  Why  couldn’t  we 
)ust  take  the  week  end? 

Jack:  But,  sweetheart.  I  get  Thursday 
afternoon  off  anyhow.  I’ll  just  ask  for 
Thursday  morning  and  all  day  Friday.  That 
certainly  is  little  enough  to  give  a  guy  when 
he’s  getting  married. 

Music — Sound  of  knocking  on  door 

Edwards:  Come  in.  (Door  opens.) 

Jack:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Edwards. 

Edwards:  Oh,  it’s  you,  Allen.  Come  in. 

Jack:  Er — I’ve  come  to  ask  you  a  favor, 
Mr.  Edwards. 

Edwards:  Yes?  Well,  sit  down,  won’t 
you  ? 

Jack:  Thank  you. 

Edwards:  What’s  on  your  mind? 

Jack:  Well,  you  see,  sir.  I’m  planning 
to  be  married  and — 


Edward:  Yes. 

Jack:  Well,  although  we’ve  —  my 
hancee  and  I — we’ve  been  counting  on  it  a 
long  time — we’ve  just  now  decided  to  have 
the  ceremony  take  place  this  month.  You 
see— 

Edward:  The  21st,  to  be  exact — if  I  re¬ 
member  correctly. 

Jack:  You  know,  sir? 

Edward:  1  read  the  papers,  too,  you 
know. 

Jack:  Oh,  yes,  that.  Esther  was  a  little 
provoked  about  it.  She  didn’t  like  the  idea 
of  putting  it  in  the  paper  before  1  asked  for 
permission  to  be  off  work  that  day.  She 
just  doesn’t  understand  what  a  swell  boss 
you  are,  Mr.  Edwards.  I  knew  you  were 
human  and  would  want  us  to — 

Edwards:  My  being  human’s  hardly  the 
point,  Allen. 

Jack:  What? 

Edwards:  I’m  inclined  to  agree  with  your 
fiancee. 

Jack:  You  mean — you  mean — 

Edwards:  I  suppose  you  must  go  on  with 
your  plans  now,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  for  you  to  consider  your  job  first. 

J.ACK:  Mr.  Edwards — I — I  thought  you 
would  understand. 

Edwards:  It  so  happens  that  the  2 1st  of 
this  month  is  our  annual  convention  day. 

Jack:  Oh,  then  we  won’t  be  on  regular 
duty  anyway. 

Edwards:  No  such  thing.  It’s  our  most 
important  day.  Do  you  think  we  all  can 
take  vacation  when  representatives  from  53 
firms  are  on  the  grounds?  When  all  road 
men  come  in  for  general  meetings  and  in¬ 
structions — 

Jack:  Oh,  1  see.  Therc’d  be  no  chance 
of  it  occurring  on  the  2 2d  of  this  month 
this  year,  is  there? 

Edwards:  What!  Listen,  Allen,  the 
literature  is  all  in  the  mail,  the  plans  made, 
the  date  w'as  set  one  year  ago!  Now,  if  you 
think  we  could  change  all  that  so  that  one 
of  our  office  people  can  go  away  and  be 
married,  you’ve  another  thought  coming. 
Where’vc  you  been  all  this  time,  that  you 
haven’t  had  a  part  in  preparing  for  the 
affair? 

Jack:  Well,  I  really  knew  a  little  about 
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it.  But,  somehow  or  other,  it  just  didn’t 
seem  so  important  to  me. 

Edwards:  I’m  afraid  that’s  just  about 
too  true,  Allen.  I’m  warning  you.  You 
had  better  begin  taking  your  job  a  little 
more  seriously. 

Jack:  Well — I  thought,  your  being 

married  yourself,  you’d  understand. 

Edvcards:  I’ve  no  time  for  that,  Allen. 
Good  morning.  (Door  slan:>s.) 

Jack:  Huh!  Guess  I  was  wrong  about 
his  being  human!  Well,  at  least,  he  said 
to  go  ahead. 

(Door  opens.) 

Edwards:  One  minute,  Allen.  Step 
back  in  the  office,  please. 

Jack:  Yes,  sir. 

Ed>X'ards:  This  note  on  my  desk  says 
that  order  to  Cheyenne  hasn’t  gone  out.  I 
gave  that  to  you  three  w’eeks  ago.  What’s 
happened  ? 

Jack:  Gosh,  Mr.  Edwards.  Pressing 
business  put  it  off  a  while  and  now — I’m 
afraid  I — but  I’ll  get  it  off  immediately. 

Edwards:  Too  late.  It’s  cancelled.  I’m 
afraid  this  is  the  last  straw,  Allen.  I  guess 
you  shouldn’t  have  pressing  business. 

Jack:  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Edwards.  I’ll 
start  taking  my  job  more  seriously.  You  just 
try  me.  Watch  me  for  one  week.  I’ll  show 
you  what  I’m  really  made  of. 

Edwards:  I’m  afraid  not,  Allen.  I 
haven’t  the  time,  for  one  thing.  Tliere  are 
plenty  of  men  capable  of  your  job  who 
wouldn’t  need  to  be  watched  a  week  or  even 
a  day.  That’s  all. 

Jack:  You  mean — I’m  fired 
Edwards:  That’s  w'hat  it  comes  to. 
Jack:  Then  I’ll  tell  you  something.  This 
plant  is  all  run  down,  and  it’s  because  it 
needs  someone  who  is  progressive  enough  to 
build  it  up.  I  hate  this  job  and  always 
have.  In  fact.  I’ve  kept  it  only  until  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  comes  along.  So  this  is  all  for  the 
good — 

Fade — Music 

Jack:  But,  I  thought  you’d  be  more 
sympathetic,  Esther,  I — 

Esther;  But,  darling,  I  can’t  be  and  still 
be  true  to  what  I  believe.  I’ve  seen  this 


coming  for  some  time.  I  love  you  and  al¬ 
ways  will,  but  not  until  you  can  humble 
yourself  and  do  a  job — little  or  big — trivial 
or  important — thoroughly — w’ill  you  be  the 
master  of  yourself.  You  want  to  get  to  the 
top  too  quickly.  You  forget  that  firm  own¬ 
ers  and  managers  start  at  the  bottom  and 
work  patiently  and  long  wnth  probably  little 
prospect  of  advancement.  You  see,  you’re 
not  interested  in  work,  but  in  the  things 
work  brings.  You  want  the  results  without 
earning  them.  If  you  see  that,  you  can 
solve  your  problem.  But  you’ll  not  do  it 
so  quickly  nor  easily.  You’ll  not  help  your¬ 
self  by  demanding  that  your  employer  treat 
you  as  your  parents  do.  You  and  your 
personal  interests  cannot  be  constantly  re¬ 
garded  by  those  for  whom  you  work. 

Fade 

Announcer:  And  so  Esther  Clark  mar¬ 
ried  Jack  Allen,  hoping  that  she  could  help 
him  to  really  grow-  up.  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  whether  she  succeeded. 
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It.  But,  somehow  or  other,  it  just  didn’t 
seem  so  important  to  me. 

Edwards:  I’m  afraid  that’s  just  about 
too  true,  Allen.  I’m  warning  you.  You 
had  better  begin  taking  your  job  a  little 
more  seriously. 

Jack:  Well — I  thought,  your  being 

married  yourself,  you’d  understand. 

Edvc'ards:  I’ve  no  time  for  that,  Allen. 
Good  morning.  (Door  shn;>s.) 

Jack:  Huh!  Guess  I  was  wrong  about 
his  being  human!  Well,  at  least,  he  said 
to  go  ahead. 

(Door  opens.) 

Edwards:  One  minute,  Allen.  Step 
back  in  the  office,  please. 

Jack:  Yes,  sir. 

Edwards:  This  note  on  my  desk  says 
that  order  to  Cheyenne  hasn’t  gone  out.  I 
gave  that  to  you  three  weeks  ago.  What’s 
happened } 

Jack:  Gosh,  Mr.  Edwards.  Pressing 

business  put  it  off  a  while  and  now — I’m 
afraid  I — but  I’ll  get  it  off  immediately. 

Edwards:  Too  late.  It’s  cancelled.  I’m 
afraid  this  is  the  last  straw,  Allen.  I  guess 
you  shouldn’t  have  pressing  business. 

Jack:  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Edwards.  I’ll 
start  taking  my  job  more  seriously.  You  just 
try  me.  Watch  me  for  one  week.  I’ll  show' 
you  what  I’m  really  made  of. 

Edwards:  I’m  afraid  not,  Allen.  I 
haven’t  the  time,  for  one  thing.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  capable  of  your  job  who 
wouldn’t  need  to  be  watched  a  week  or  even 
a  day.  That’s  all. 

Jack:  You  mean — I’m  fired 

Edwards:  That’s  w'hat  it  comes  to. 

Jack:  Then  I’ll  tell  you  something.  This 
plant  is  all  run  down,  and  it’s  because  it 
needs  someone  who  is  progressive  enough  to 
build  it  up.  I  hate  this  job  and  always 
have.  In  fact.  I’ve  kept  it  only  until  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  comes  along.  So  this  is  all  for  the 
good — 

Fade — Music 

Jack:  But,  I  thought  you’d  be  more 
sympathetic,  Esther,  I — 

Esther;  But,  darling,  I  can’t  be  and  still 
be  true  to  w^hat  I  believe.  I’ve  seen  this 


coming  for  some  time.  I  love  you  and  al¬ 
ways  will,  but  not  until  you  can  humble 
yourself  and  do  a  job — little  or  big — trivial 
or  important — thoroughly — w'ill  you  be  the 
master  of  yourself.  You  want  to  get  to  the 
top  too  quickly.  You  forget  that  firm  own¬ 
ers  and  managers  start  at  the  bottom  and 
work  patiently  and  long  with  probably  little 
prospect  of  advancement.  You  see,  you’re 
not  interested  in  work,  but  in  the  things 
work  brings.  You  w’ant  the  results  without 
earning  them.  If  you  see  that,  you  can 
solve  your  problem.  But  you’ll  not  do  it 
so  quickly  nor  easily.  You’ll  not  help  your¬ 
self  by  demanding  that  your  employer  treat 
you  as  your  parents  do.  You  and  your 
personal  interests  cannot  be  constantly  re¬ 
garded  by  those  for  w'hom  you  work. 

Fade 

Announcer:  And  so  Esther  Clark  mar¬ 
ried  Jack  Allen,  hoping  that  she  could  help 
him  to  really  grow-  up.  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  whether  she  succeeded. 
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My  Dear  Sir: 

I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  the  most  widely-oircluated 
little  books  that  has  ever  bo  o  written.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  enol.  card. 

Th^name  of  this  booklet  is  _^"Getting  a  Head  In  Business."  Its 
a  book  foj  osecutive  and  potensial  executives  only.  It  is  a  book 
that  point  the  way  to  a  means  of  aquiring  quickly  a  mastery  of 
buisiness  principal^  Said  one  man  who  had  sent  for  iK:^) 

"Getting  Ahead  in  Business*  is  the  most  simulating  book  I  have 
read  in  ten  (10)  years.  Most  of  the  stuff  that  business  men  are 
called  upon  to  rea(K  ,is  dull  and  theoretical.  (  *j&etting.,^ilfiaii  In- Busin¬ 
ess*  hit  me  right  between  the  eyes". 


Why  am  I  offering  to  send  you  this  book  with  out  charge.  Simple^ 
because  I  want  you  to  becomd  familar  with  the  up  to  date  program  of  / 
the  Albert  Hudson  Insttitute. 

Aside  from  the  infromation  it  contains  about  the  Insti4^e 
Getting  Ahead  in  Business"  is  intensely  interesting  in  it’s  jself. 

If  you  are  not  interested  in  business-training  don't  sent  for 
for  the  book.  If  you  are  seeking  new  ways  to  add  to  you  knowlege  of 
business,  then  we  want  you  to  have  a  copy  with  our  complemen^' 

Cordialy  yours,  L 
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show'n  here,  we  didn’t  know  that  there  might 
be  another  one.  "World’s  Worst  Transcript 
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second  worst;  it  means  only  that  this  is  the 
second  of  the  worst  ones  to  be  published. 


Mark  all  the  corrections  to  your  own 
satisfaction,  noting  at  the  beginning  of  each 
line  the  number  of  errors  in  that  line.  Then 
refer  to  the  corrected  key. 

We  keep  hearing  a  rumor  that  teachers 
who  send  in  World’s  Worst  Transcripts  that 
are  bad  enough  to  publish  are  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  Gregg  Dictation  Timers  as  a  reward. 
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As  we  travel  from  school  to  school,  we 
.  see  many  very’  interesting  devices  in 
use.  One  that  works  better  than  it  sounds 
(as  is  so  often  the  case)  was  this: 

The  teacher  was  using  the  spjeed- forcing 
device  of  repetitive  1 -minute  dictations.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  this  device  is  that  while 
the  good  pupils  are  writing  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  completing  the  dictation  almost 
as  the  speaker  stops  dictating,  the  slower 
pupils  have  the  opportunity  to  catch  up  to 
the  dictator.  In  this  classroom,  each  pupil 
stood  as  he  finished  the  dictation. 

Thus,  as  the  dictator  stopped,  a  few  pupils 
arose  immediately.  Within  the  next  ten 
seconds,  more  and  more  pupils  arose.  This 
plan  has  so  many  advantages  that  it  is  hard 
to  lay  them  all  out  in  a  row',  but  oflfhand  we 
see  immediately  that  the  pupil  has  every  en¬ 
couragement  to  keep  up  with  the  dictator 
so  that  he  may  be  one  of  the  first  to  stand. 

The  successful  w-riters  who  complete  the 
dictation,  and  thus  are  entitled  to  stand,  re¬ 
ceive  prominent  recognition,  which  spurs 
the  other  pupils  on  to  try  harder  on  the  next 
dictation  so  that  they  may  have  the  privilege 
of  standing. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  very  conven¬ 
ient,  because  when  the  teacher  wishes  to  have 
the  dictation  read  back,  he  knows  exactly 
which  pupils  are  eligible  to  read  and  does 
not  embarrass  some  pupils  by  calling  on 
them  if  they  did  not  get  the  dictation. 
Perhaps  even  the  exercise  of  standing  up 


and  sitting  down  so  often  in  period  may 
be  good  for  them,  too' 

A  RECENT  EUircjRiAL  note  in  the  S^u 
York  Thn<es  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
7,000,000  boys  and  girls  are  in  American 
high  schools  right  now.  This  means  that 
seven  or  eight  out  of  every  ten  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  go 
to  high  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  high  schools  accommodated  only  one 
child  in  every  ten  of  high  school  age.  By 
1930,  it  was  five  children  in  every  ten.  Ap¬ 
parently,  a  decade  of  business  depression 
seems  only  to  have  speeded  up  the  rush  to 
the  high  schools. 

By  this  test  of  secondary  education  for 
the  people,  it  would  thus  appear  that  Ameri¬ 
can  opportunity  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
and  a  half  has  increased  nearly  eightfold. 

Could  this  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
complaint  many  teachers  make  -  that  their 
classes  don’t  seem  to  contain  so  high  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  pupil  material  as  was  formerly  the 
case? 

Hold  your  breath  while  you  read  this 
brief  editorial  from  The  Jonutdl  of  Eclnca- 
lion: 

"New'  Hampshire  University  is  engaged 
in  a  study  of  why  women  students  drop  out 
or  transfer  to  other  institutions.  Not  that 
more  of  them  quit  that  excellent  university 
than  other  schools  of  similar  rank.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  apparently  to  ascertain  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  make  more  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  remain  until  graduation. 

"It  is  not  too  difficult  to  predict  one  of 
the  answers  that  any  inquiry'  of  this  sort  by 
almost  any  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States  will  bring  out.  It  is  that  the 
student  has  left  to  secure  some  technical  skill 
that  will  assist  him  or  her  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment.  College  graduates  of  the  past  decade 
have  been  too  much  of  a  drug  on  the  labor 
market.  Mentally  disciplined  and  prepared 
to  grow'  into  responsible  positions  though 
they  may  be,  they  frequently  lack  at  the  out¬ 
set  any  kind  of  expertness  that  employers 
recognize  and  know'  they  need. 
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"Colleges  and  universities  are  coming  to 
see  the  necessity  for  ec^uipping  all  their  grad¬ 
uates  with  what  it  takes  to  get  a  job.” 

Please  post! 

U- 

Many  researches  have  indicated  that 
schooling,  or  even  skill,  in  formal  grammar 
has  little  or  no  correlation  with  ability  to  use 
English  correctly.  You  may  remember  that 
in  the  Business  Education  World  for 
Movember,  1941,  1  quoted  a  research  that 
found  more  errors  in  pronoun  forms  in 
Grade  VIII  than  in  Grade  III,  in  spite  of 
the  additional  five  years  of  formal  grammar 
to  which  the  pupils  had  been  subjected. 

Although  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is 
now  overwhelmingly  against  any  supposition 
that  the  study  of  formal  grammar  has  any 
effect  on  ability  to  use  English  correctly, 
there  are  still  many  who  refuse  to  yield  to 
facts. 

In  an  educational  magazine  the  other  day, 
for  instance,  I  saw  a  rather  heated  article 
referring  to  someone  as  a  "libertine”  who 
advocated  the  omission  of  training  in  formal 
grammar. 

Because  of  my  own  complete  agreement 
with  the  facts  shown  by  innumerable  re¬ 
searches  in  the  matter,  I  took  that  word 
"libertine”  square  in  the  chest  and  staggered 
over  to  the  dictionary  to  see  what  had  hit 
me. 

According  to  Mr.  Webster,  a  libertine  is 
any  one  of  several  disagreeable  things;  but 
also,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  Mr. 
Webster  says  that  a  libertine  is  "a  manumit¬ 
ted  slave.”  Mr.  Webster  certainly  provides 
for  every  contingency,  doesn’t  he.^ 

I  am  sure  now  that  the  writer  of  that  arti¬ 
cle  merely  meant  to  say,  in  a  nice  way,  that 
those  of  us  who  accept  the  validity  of  the 
researches  indicating  the  futility  of  training 
in  formal  grammar  as  a  corrective  of  Eng¬ 
lish  usage  are  manumitted  slaves — freed 
from  the  slavery  of  formal  grammar. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Webster  had  softened 
this  shock  for  me,  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  Joseph  Conrad,  as  a  poor  Polish  sea¬ 
man,  grew  to  manhood  before  he  knew 
English  and,  according  to  his  own  statement. 


"never  opened  an  English  grammar  in  his 
life.”  Mr.  Conrad’s  English  style  speaks 
well  for  us  grammatical  "libertines,”  doesn’t 
it.^ 

Written  or  oral  expression  is  the  art  of 
language;  grammar  is  the  science  of  lan¬ 
guage.  It  has  been  proved  again  and  again 
in  many  different  ways  that  training  in  the 
science  of  language  has  little  or  no  effect 
on  our  pupils’  skill  in  the  art  of  language. 

Morrison  warns  us,  "The  educational  use 
of  grammar  has  been  singularly  liable  to 
attacks  of  eruditionalism,”  just  as  Dr.  Gregg 
has  so  often  warned  us  to  avoid  "technichi- 
tis”  in  regard  to  shorthand  outlines. 

The  result  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
all  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  reported  in  The  M.assaihusetts 
Teacher.  One  of  the  questions  is,  "Are 
textbook  salesmen  almost  always  intelligent 
in  a  discussion  of  educational  problems?” 
We  were  glad  to  find  that  62  superintend¬ 
ents  answered  "Yes,”  3  answered  "Fair,” 
and  only  2  answered  "No.” 

Another  question  is,  "Do  you  believe  that 
modern  methods  of  teaching  require  more 
or  fewer  textbooks?”  We  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  majority  of  50  answering  "More.” 
Only  11  answered  "Fewer.” 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  propriety  of 
the  majority  vote  on  the  question,  "Is  copy¬ 
right  date  a  determining  factor  in  your 
choice  of  texts?”  "Yes”  was  the  answer  of 
44  superintendents,  while  only  22  said 
"No.” 

We  cannot  sympathize  with  the  attitude 
of  some  school  authorities  who  look  at  the 
copyright  date  of  a  book  and  then  refuse 
even  to  look  at  the  contents  of  the  book  if 
the  copyright  date  is  more  than  a  set  number 
of  years  old. 

We  talk  about  research,  but  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  refuse  to  examine  a  book  because  of 
a  date  on  the  copyright  page,  a  date  that  does 
not  necessarily  influence  the  value  of  the 
book!  If  the  book  is  still  the  best  book  on 
the  subject,  why  should  we  put  in  the  hands 
of  our  pupils  an  inferior  book,  merely  be¬ 
cause  that  inferior  book  may  have  a  more  re¬ 
cent  copyright  datei^ 
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Anyone  familiar  with  the  copyright  law 
knows  how  easy  it  is,  by  adding  or  changing 
a  few  pages,  to  get  a  new  copyright  date  on 
what  is  substantially  the  same  old  book. 
Here  is  certainly  a  place  w’here  a  little  re¬ 
search  could  profitably  be  applied  in  order 
to  enable  the  school  to  jxill  off  the  veneer 
of  the  copyright  date  and  make  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  real  value  of  the  book. 

The  other  day,  in  the  office  of  the 
Smithdeal-Massey  Business  College,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  I  saw  this  motto,  which  ap¬ 
plies  in  general  to  all  business,  but  which  is 
even  more  directly  applicable  to  skill  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  shorthand  and  typewriting- 
"Wisdom  is  knowing  what  to  do  next. 
Skill  is  knowing  how  to  do  it.  Virtue  is  do¬ 
ing  it." 

-  - 

Prize-Winners  in  the  December 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  names  of  students  awarded  cash 
prizes  in  the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contest 
for  December  are  listed  below.  Names  of 
teachers  are  in  italics. 

First  Prize — $3 

Olive  Ross,  Gallatin  County  High  School,  Boze¬ 
man,  Montana.  Myrtle  Marks. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Beatrice  Winsor,  High  Schtwl,  Cranston,  Rhode 
Island.  Alice  E.  Hines. 

Other  Prize-Winners — $1  Each 
Marijo  Anderson,  High  School,  Bicknell,  Indiana. 
Loren  Breeden. 

Kelmer  Baxter,  High  School,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
Afrj.  N.  Stevens. 

Elnora  Dietz,  High  School,  Eaton,  Colorado. 
Loretta  Demuth. 

James  Elsken,  Polytechnic  College,  Russellville, 
Arkansas.  Sue  Saye. 

Joan  Fry,  High  School,  Winamac,  Indiana.  Mau¬ 
rice  Greulach. 

Jane  Hughes,  Senior  High  School,  Stillwater,  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  Esby  C.  McGill. 

Thelma  Kempkes,  High  School,  Superior,  Ne¬ 
braska.  Mrs.  Lloyd  W’hite. 

Alyce  Kurihara,  High  School,  Yuba  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Reginald  C.  Estep. 

Mar}'  Logan,  Madison  Township  High  School, 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Gladys  H.  MacDonald. 

Mary  Reichenbach,  High  School,  Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania.  L.  Irene  Frederick. 

Romain  Rouse,  Y.M.C.A.  School  of  Commerce, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Cecilia  M.  Eugere. 


Marg.irct  Sabolsky,  West  Bethlehem  Township 
High  School,  Marianna,  Pennsylvania.  Airs.  Alii- 
Jred  Sharpnack. 

Martha  Sherman,  High  School,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Ethel  Al.  Doney. 

Mary  Jane  Staab,  Girls  Catholic  High  School, 
Hays,  Kansas.  Sister  /M.  Dolores. 

Leona  Rose  Zewisky,  Saint  Thomas  Commercial 
School,  Archbald,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Al. 
jogues. 

Bookkeehi.ng  Editor’s  Note;  In  the  Decem¬ 
ber  project  some  contestants  considered  the  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  and  ribbon  bought  on  November  25 
as  a  purchase  of  merchandise  rather  than  as  an 
expense.  The  judges  accepted  either  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  transaction  and  awarded  prizes  for 
both  solutions.  Trial  Balances  with  or  without 
returned  purchases  and  sales  accounts  were  given 
full  credit. 

It  is  possible  for  each  student  to  earn  four 
certificates  of  achievement  for  bookkeeping  work 
this  year — a  Junior  Certificate  for  the  first  satis¬ 
factory  project  solution  submitted,  a  Senior  Cer¬ 
tificate  for  the  second,  a  Certificate  of  Superior 
Merit  for  the  third,  and  a  special  two-color  Na¬ 
tional  Bookkeeping  Contest  certificate.  (The  con¬ 
test  project  appears  on  page  521  of  this  issue*.) 

CHESTER  L.  Sheaffer  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  supervisor  of  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Eichelberger  Senior  High 
School,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education  for  the  past 
three  years. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  work¬ 
ing  tow'ard  the  completion  of  his  master’s 
degree  in  distributive  education  and  con¬ 
sumer  education  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  is  national  auditor  of  Sigma  Tau 
Gamma,  social-professional  fraternity. 

HARR5’  Loeb  Jacobs,  president  of  Bryant 
College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is 
one  of  the  appointees  to  a  seven-member 
committee  formed  by  Governor  J.  Howard 
McGrath  to  draw  up  a  long-term  program 
for  the  development  of  Rhode  Island’s  state- 
institutions. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  representa¬ 
tive  citizens  from  the  medical,  legal,  and 
educational  professions  and  political  and  so¬ 
cial-service  groups.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  sur\'ey  on  institutional  conditions  made 
by  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin. 
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How’  to  Get  Mailable  Letters 
From  Your  Students 


IN  the  past  thirty  days,  two  hundred  more 
transcription  teachers  have  found  exactly 
what  they  had  been  looking  for-  a  finishing 
test  to  be  used  after  shorthand  and  typing 
speed  tests — a  test  of  mailable  letters. 

dVo  hundred  more  transcription  teachers 
have  joined  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  in¬ 
structors  who  recjuire  mailable  letters  from 
their  students  and  who  now  get  those  mail- 
able  letters  by  using  the  monthly  B.E.W. 
I'ranscription  Projects. 

Rewarded  with  beautiful  two-color  cer¬ 
tificates,  their  students  are  striving  to  turn 
out  )r,>ore  mailable  letters  at  higher  speeds; 
they  are  striving  to  earn  a  transcription 
speed  certificate,  which  they  can  take  pride 
in  presenting  to  prospective  employers  when 
they  seek  employment. 

Students  and  teachers  know  that  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  employer  is  his  secretary's 
ability  to  turn  out  letters  ready  to  be  signed 
and  mailed.  They  realize  that  no  employer 
will  consider  for  a  secretarial  position  a 
graduate  who  has  shorthand  and  typing 
speed  but  cannot  transcribe  mailable  letters. 
They  know  that  the  employer  expects,  in 
addition  to  that  shorthand  and  typing  speed, 
the  ability  to  transcribe  letters  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  limit,  with  artistry  in  place¬ 
ment,  with  proper  punctuation,  with  proper 
capitalization,  with  an  even  touch,  without 
misspellings,  without  typographical  errors, 
without  conspicuous  erasures. 

There  is  no  secret  in  the  success  of  the 
B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects.  Because 


they  are  a  test  of  that  all-important  mailable 
letter,  the  finished  product  graduates  will 
be  expected  to  turn  out  in  business,  they  are 
helping  students  and  teachers  meet  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  rexjuirements. 

If  you  are  not  a  regular  user  of  the  B.E.W. 
Transcription  Projects,  and  if  you  were 
not  among  the  200  teachers  who  used  the 
projects  last  month  for  the  first  time,  we 
recommend  that  you,  too,  find  out  how  these 
projects  can  help  you  get  more  mailable 
transcripts  at  higher  speeds.  This  is  all  you 
have  to  do  in  order  to  climb  on  the  "mail¬ 
able-transcriptions  band  wagon"; 

1.  Read  the  short  information  leaflet  that 
was  mailed  to  you  some  time  ago. 

2.  Dictate  to  your  students  the  February 
B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects,  which  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  following  page. 

3.  List  the  names  of  the  qualifying  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  entry  form  that  was  also  mailed 
to  you,  and  send  it  to  us  together  with  the 
qualifying  transcripts  and  an  examination 
fee  of  10  cents  per  student.  Attractive  two- 
color  transcription  certificates  will  be  mailed 
to  you  without  delay. 

Then  watch  the  race  among  your  studenti 
for  higher  transcription  certificates. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  information  leaflet, 
send  us  a  card  without  delay  saying,  "Please 
send  complete  free  material  about  the 
B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects”;  address  it  to 
the  Awards  Department,  The  Business 
Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Attractive  Two-Color  Certificates  For  Your 
Transcription  Students 

The  B.E.W.  Avcards  Department  enci)urages 
your  students  to  turn  out  more  mailable  letters  at 
higher  transcription  speeds  by  awarding  them  at¬ 
tractive  two-color  Junior,  Senior,  and  Superior 
Achievement  Certificates.  Write  for  your  free  in¬ 
formation  booklet  about  these  pr»)jects.  Address: 
B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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‘^^.Transtrifiticn  frojeets 

•n^HEY  TEST  THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT" 

Prepared  by  RHODA  TRACY,  Metropolitan  School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles 


for 

FEBRUARY 

(good  until 
Pebruary  28 ) 


Here  is  something  uniquely  different  in  transcription!  Something  transcription  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  waiting  for!  Join  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  are  getting  more  mail- 
able  letters  and  higher  transcription  speeds  by  simply  taking  advantage  of  these  proj¬ 
ects  each  month.  If  you  do  not  already  have  a  copy  of  the  free  booklet  about  the 
Transcription  Projects,  send  us  a  card  today,  addressing  it:  Awards  Department, 
The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Climb  on 
this  '^mailable  letter”  band  wagon  and  watch  your  students  work  for  these  certificates! 


DICTATION  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 
( Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute.  Transcribe  at  10  words  a  minute  or  more) 
Instruc-  Spell  out  difficult  names  in  the  address.  It  is  suggested  that  the  class 
tions  review  the  rules  for  capitalization.  (See  Government  and  University 
in  these  letters.)  The  letters  are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units. 
Dictate  the  following  inside  addresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take. 

Letter  No.  I.  Mr.  Robert  Fisher,  Oil  Building,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  Andrew  Sims,  10  Palm  Drive,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Letter  Dear  Mr.  Fisher:  When  1  read  the  new-spaper  this  morning,  1  was 
No  1  delighted  to  see  the  announcement  of  your  /  appointment  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service.  Your  excellent  training  in  accounting  and  your  recent 
experience  /  in  the  oil  industry  should  make  you  a  valuable  employee  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  this  time. 

Please  let  me  /know  of  your  activities.  I  have  several  personal  friends  living 
in  Washington.  They  would  be  glad  to  meet  (1)  you  and  to  make  you  feel 
welcome. 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  new  position.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  Dear  /  Mr.  Sims:  Your  very  thoughtful  letter  was  received,  and  1  ap- 

No  2  preciate  your  interest  in  my  appointment  in  /  the  Government  service. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  program.  As  / 
soon  as  I  am  settled  in  Washington,  I  shall  let  you  know.  You  are  kind  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  I  meet  some  of  your  friends  (2)  there. 

I  remember  with  pleasure  our  association  together  at  the  University.  Many  of 
the  /  young  men  in  the  accounting  and  secretarial  classes  there  are  now  employed 
by  the  Government.  This  will  be  /  valuable  experience  for  all  of  us. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  interest  in  me.  Cordially  yours,  /  (240 
standard  words,  including  addresses) 


A  dictation  project  at  120  words  a  minute,  qualifying  students  for  the  Superior  Tran¬ 
scription  Certificate,  will  be  published  in  the  May  and  June,  1942,  issues. 
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DICTATION  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 
(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute .  Transcribe  at  H  words  a  imnute  or  more) 

Instruc-  is  suggested  that  the  class  review  the  rules  for  capitalization.  (See 
tions  Secretarial  Department  in  the  first  letter.)  The  letters  are  counted  in 
n-second  dictation  units.  Dictate  the  following  inside  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.  Spell  out  difficult  words  in  the  addresses. 

Letter  No.  1.  Miss  Mabel  Adams,  Security  Bank,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  Fred  Clark,  Midland  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  .S.  Mr.  Fred  Clark,  Midland  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Letter  I^ar  Miss  Adams;  We  are  making  a  study  of  job  finding  in  our  class 

j  in  secretarial  training.  As  a  part  of  our  study,  we  wish  /  to  find  out 

about  the  duties  of  successful  secretaries. 

What  other  duties  do  you  have  besides  taking  dictation  in  shorthand  /  and 
tr.mscribing  on  the  typewriter?  Are  you  required  to  use  any  office  machines?  Do 
you  have  any  need  for  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping? 

This  /  letter  is  being  addressed  to  all  the  graduates  of  the  Secretarial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  our  school.  You  will  be  doing  your  school  a  great  (1)  favor  by  re¬ 
plying  to  this  letter  promptly.  Very  cordially  yours, 


Letter  Dear  Mr.  Clark;  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  about  my  job.  As  you  may 

No  2  l^now,  I  obtained  it  through  the  employment  office  of  the  school. 

My  duties  consist  mainly  of  taking  dictation  from  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  /  investments.  I  have  made  use  of  my  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  on 
several  occasions.  It  was  in  my  bookkeeping  training  that  I  learned  about  various 
ways  of  investing  money  and  about  handling  investment  income.  This  knowledge 
is  valuable  to  me  in  my  work. 

The  (2)  only  machine  I  have  had  to  use  is  the  adding  machine.  All  the 
other  machines  are  run  by  special  operators. 

I.et  me  know  if  you  /  need  any  further  information.  Cordially  yours. 


Letter  Dear  Mr.  Clark;  I  am  using  both  shorthand  and  typewriting  on  my 

^  job.  My  work  is  in  /  the  accounting  division  of  the  company.  I  am 

glad  my  teachers  trained  me  so  thoroughly  on  typing  numbers,  because 
1  have  to  type  /  many  reports.  I  am  not  allowed  to  erase  on  these  reports.  You 
can  imagine  how  careful  and  accurate  I  have  to  be. 

Many  of  the  (3)  reports  that  I  have  to  type  require  several  carbon  copies.  My 
employer  tells  me  that  my  carbon  copies  are  very  clear  and  that  I  /  type  with  an 
even  touch. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  I  do  not  have  to  address  envelopes  for 
the  letters  I  mail,  because  our  /  company  uses  only  window  envelopes. 

I  hope  this  is  the  information  you  desire.  Yours  very  truly,  (400  standard 
words,  including  addresses) 
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DWK'iHT  H.  DILLIIV 

ChiirmAU,  Contuttrcul  DtpuitiH'ttU 
Dman'^o  ( (^tlorjjo J  ll/^h  School 

1.  Ihe  morning  newspaper  usually  holds 
iny  attention  during  a  leisurely  breakfast. 
This  morning  one  of  the  front-page 
items  told  of  the  death  of  one  of  our 
prominent  and  wealthy  citizens.  Later 
I  was  to  learn  that  this  man  died  in¬ 
testate.  Does  this  mean  that  he  died 
(a)  without  having  made  a  will,  (b) 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  (c)  of 
an  abdominal  affliction.^ 

2.  A  deep  interest  in  stocks,  bonds,  and 
miscellaneous  financial  statistics  brought 
me  to  the  financial  section  of  the  paper 
this  morning.  Here  was  the  following 
listing  relative  to  a  Government  bond 
issue:  "Treasury  41/2'^’  47-^2.”  Such 
quotations  are  in  the  newspaper  daily. 
What  did  this  listing  mean.^ 

s.  In  the  above  listing,  the  price  is  quoted 
as  117.16.  Disregarding  accrued  in- 
tere.st  and  any  broker’s  fees,  what  would 
one  have  to  pay  for  a  SI, 000  bond  at 
this  price 

-t.  Another  financial  item  that  came  to  my 
attention  states  that  "the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  X  Corporation  met  and 
passed  the  semi-annual  dividend  on 
their  6%  preferred  stock — par  value 
100."  Was  the  information  reflected 
in  this  item  ^ood  uens  or  had  news  for 
persons  who  hold  some  of  this 
stock  } 

5.  I  arrived  down  town  just  before  the 
banks  opened.  While  waiting,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  pay  an  account  at  one  of  the 
department  stores,  so  I  wrote  out  a  check, 
but  the  store  manager  politely  refused 
to  accept  it.  Which  of  the  following 
was  the  most  logical  reason  for  his  re¬ 
fusal:  (a)  because  the  check  w'as  written 


and  signed  with  ordinary  lead  pencil, 
(b)  because  I  had  left  blank  the  name 
of  the  payee,  or  (c)  because  I  had  dated 
the  check  with  tomorrow's  date.^ 

6.  The  Merchants’  National  Bank  opened 
at  ten  o’clock.  While  1  was  filling  out 
a  deposit  ticket  at  the  counter,  the  bank 
president,  Mr.  Fuzzbuzz,  came  over  and 
informed  me  that  there  were  five  shares 
of  their  bank  stock  for  sale.  "Would 
you  be  interested?"  he  asked.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  always  had  an  aversion 
for  bank  stock  because  of  the  double¬ 
liability  feature  attached  to  it  and  that 
for  that  same  reason  I  was  not  interested 
in  buying  bank  stock  now.  Mr.  Fuzz- 
buzz  smiled  and  proceeded  to  tell  why 
my  argument  against  buying  this  stock 
was  weak.  Why  was  it? 

7.  Late  this  afternoon,  the  manager  of  my 
ranch  called  and  told  me  to  come  right 
out.  Upon  arrival  I  found  that  United 
States  Army  troops,  during  war  games 
near  the  ranch,  accidentally  had  killed 
some  of  my  prize-winning  cattle.  If 
necessary,  may  I  sue  the  United  States 
Government  to  recover  for  the  value 
of  these  cattle? 

8.  This  has  been  a  busy  day,  but  as  soon 
as  an  eight  o’clock  board-of-directors 
meeting  is  over  tonight  there  may  be  an 
opportunity  for  relaxation.  I  wouldn’t 
attend  this  meeting  at  all  if  I  hadn’t 
already  consented  to  act  as  proxy  for 
another  board  member.  As  proxy,  am 
I  this  other  board  member’s  (a)  body¬ 
guard,  (b)  secretary  and  assistant  dur¬ 
ing  the  meeting,  or  (c)  representative 
with  authority  to  perform  specified  acts? 

9.  Under  the  1942  law,  what  is  the  in¬ 
come-tax  rate  on  partnerships? 

10.  In  one  corner  of  photographs  and  other 
pictures  we  often  see  a  letter  c  inside  a 
circle.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
symbol  ? 


The  key  to  these  quiz  questions  is  on  page  547.  The  B.E.W. 
wants  your  list  of  questions,  too — hard  enough  questions  to 
interest  teachers,  but  not  too  hard  for  wide-awake  students. 
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N.A.A.C.S.  Holds 
Twenty-ninth 
Annual  Meeting 

The  National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools  held  its  twenty- 
ninth  annual  convention  in  the  Sherman 
Hotel,  Chicago,  December  29  and  30.  Dr. 
E.  M.  Hull,  of  Philadelphia,  is  president. 

The  Association  held  an  all-day  session 
on  Monday,  December  29,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Hull. 

The  meeting  was  of  more  than  usual  im¬ 
portance  and  the  attendance  larger  than  that 
of  any  similar  meeting  held  for  several 
years. 

Dr.  Hull  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
Defense  of  the  Independent  Private  School.” 
Other  addresses  were  delivered  by  L.  E. 
Smith,  of  Strayer  College,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Miss  Mary  M.  Gallagher  of  the  Gal¬ 
lagher  School,  Kankakee,  Illinois;  Miss  Jean 
Cooper,  of  the  Dominion  Business  College, 
Ltd.,  Winnipeg;  W.  M.  Roberts,  of  Tyler 
Commercial  College,  Tyler,  Texas;  Hiram 
N.  Rasely,  of  Burdett  College,  Boston;  Sadie 
L.  Ziegler,  of  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey;  and  W.  M.  Wootton,  of  Lockyear’s 
Business  College,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


C.  W.  Stone  Stanley  J.  Shook 


On  Tuesday  evening  the  annual  banquet 
took  place.  J.  Evan  Armstrong,  of  Berkeley, 
California,  officiated  at  the  opening  of  the 
banquet  as  "Arbitrator.”  The  good  fellow¬ 
ship  that  pervaded  the  gathering  made  this 
title  just  another  evidence  of  the  spirit  of 
fun  injected  into  the  program  by  the  genial 
and  witty  toastmaster,  Charles  F.  Walker, 
of  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  two  new  vice-presidents  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation — C.  W.  Stone,  of  Oklahoma  City 
(Southern  Division),  and  Stanley  J.  Shook, 
of  Topeka,  Kansas  (Central  Division)  — 
were  inducted  into  office  and  responded 
briefly.  No  other  new  officers  were  elected. 

Dr.  F.  Y.  Fox,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Clyde  Insley  Blanchard,  of  New  York  City, 
were  the  banquet  speakers.  Ben  F.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  had  charge  of 
the  program  arrangements. 


A  RECENT  BRANCHING  out  of  the  Civilian 
defense  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  School  and  College  Civilian 
Morale  Service,  which  President  Roosevelt 
recently  asked  Federal  Security  Administrator 
Paul  V.  McNutt  to  foster  through  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  A  28-page  pamphlet  on 
"How  to  Participate,”  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  has  been  given  wide  distribu¬ 
tion.  Other  activities  are  contemplated. 

T  EFF  D.  SwiNEBROAD,  who  has  been 
J  working  toward  the  doctorate  during 
the  past  year  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  has  accepted  a  position  as  in¬ 
structor  in  commerce  at  the  Citadel,  a  mili¬ 
tary  college  at  Charlestown,  South  Carolina. 


The  longtime  battle  for  democracy 
must  be  won  in  the  schools.  Our  chil¬ 
dren,  like  our  fighting  forces,  deserve  the 
best  opportunity  we  can  provide.  They  are 
the  America  of  tomorrow. 

The  schools  are  eager  to  do  their  full 
share,  to  do  their  regular  work,  to  carry  on 
with  the  magnificent  program  of  training 
men  for  defense  industries,  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  nation’s  children,  to 
promote  the  sale  of  Defense  Savings  Bonds 
and  Stamps,  and  to  take  on  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  they  arise. 

Our  schools  must  be  safeguarded  in  this 
crisis  and  permitted  to  do  their  work  well. 
— Willard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Secretary, 
N.E.A. 
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On  the  Teaching 
of  Typewriting 


When  the  opportunity  came  to  teach 
business  subjects  to  young  men  and  women 
in  a  large  vocational  school,  I  was  happy  to 
undertake  it.  There  was  a  challenge  alx)ut 
this  comparatively  new  field  in  education 
that  gripped  me  and  opened  up  a  work 
which  was  most  enjoyable.  I  have  not  lost 
and  shall  not  lose  my  love  for  vocational 
training,  and  particularly  do  I  regard  busi¬ 
ness  teaching  with  satisfaction. 


The  Secretarial  Department  had  five 
typewriters — four  old  "blind”  Remingtons 
and  one  new  Smith  Premier.  Naturally,  all 
the  pupils  wanted  the  new  machine. 

The  text,  a  large  book  bound  in  green 
cloth,  side  opening  like  a  geography,  taught 
the  use  of  two  fingers  on  either  hand.  The 
author  argued  that  the  other  fingers  were  too 
weak  and  uncontrolled. 

I  was  not  satisfied.  I  had  heard  of  the 
"piano”  or  "touch”  method  but  did  not 
know  of  a  text  that  made  use  of  it.  I  wrote 
to  one  of  the  most  prominent  court-reporting 
firms  in  Chicago,  making  inquiry  for  a  book 
that  exemplified  the  new  plan.  I  still  have, 
and  prize,  the  letter  I  received  from  the  head 
of  the  firm.  He  said  the  only  successful 
"touch”  method  of  which  he  knew  was  the 
one  used  by  his  employees  when  they 
"touched”  him  good  and  hard  for  their  pay 
on  Saturday  nights.  He  thought  the  "nat¬ 
ural”  way  was  the  best. 

Nothing  daunted,  I  bought  a  new  type¬ 
writer  (a  Fox  this  time)  and  set  to  work  to 
teach  myself  touch  typing.  After  some 
months  of  practice,  often  working  with  my 
eyes  shut  or  with  a  cloth  tied  over  them,  I 
decided  I  was  ready  to  introduce  the  new 
way  at  the  beginning  of  my  second  year  at 
the  school. 


Our  course  consisted  of  two  years,  junior 
and  senior.  The  seniors  were  permitted  to 
continue  the  old  w'ay,  while  the  juniors  began 
on  the  new.  There  was  much  pleasant  rival¬ 
ry,  and  the  juniors  had  to  endure  a  good 
bit  of  jeering  at  first.  After  about  six 
months,  a  contest  was  held  between  the  two 
classes.  The  juniors  defeated  the  seniors. 

A  new  text  that  had  just  appeared  was  in¬ 
stalled,  and  there  was  no  more  argument 
about  the  merits  of  the  innovation. 

Mv  FIRS!  ATTEMPT  to  learn  shorthand 
was  while  teaching  country  school.  I  had 
bought  a  copy  of  Pernin’s  book.  I  had  no 
teacher,  and  my  lack  of  success  was  discour¬ 
aging.  1  then  enrolled  for  shorthand  in  a 
neighboring  business  college.  There  I 
learned  to  write  Isaac  Dement’s  version  of 
Pitman  phonography.  I  taught  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

The  Gregg  system  shortly  thereafter  came 
upon  the  scene.  It  had  a  hard  time  convert¬ 
ing  me,  but  convert  me  it  did. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  a  joke  on  Dr. 
Gregg  (plain  Air.  then).  I  have  never  dared 
to  tell  it  before.  Even  now,  I  hesitate.  I  may 
back  out.  In  fact,  I  am  putting  this  para¬ 
graph  last  so  that  the  editor  may,  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  delete  it.  * 

I  enrolled  for  a  correspondence  course 
conducted  by  Mr.  Gregg  in  the  early  days  of 
his  campaign  for  recognition  of  the  light-line 
principle.  I  had  completed  several  lessons 
and  was  much  pleased.  That  summer  I  was 
sent  out  on  a  prolonged  trip  as  manager  of 
our  baseball  team.  I  neglected  to  send  in 
the  remaining  lessons  when  they  were  due, 
and  finally  Mr.  Gregg  wrote  to  me  about 
them. 

To  my  very  great  surprise  (and  I  assume 
it  would  have  been  to  his  horror),  I  read  the 
concluding  sentence:  "I  hope  you  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  this  course.”  I  am  sure 
he  dictated  now.  I  have  always  hoped  he 
meant  now  instead  of  not! 

- 4 - 

On  your  way  to  buy  defense 

bonds  and  stamps,  chuckle  over 
Walter  WinchelVs  toast  to  the 
Japanese  navy:  **Bottoms  up!** 
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N.  A.  B.  T.  T.  I.  Holds 
Fifteenth  Annual  Convention 


National  Association  of  Business 
A  Teacher-Training  Institutions  held  its 
fifteenth  annual  conference  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  December  29  and  30. 
The  convention  theme  was  business  teacher¬ 
training  policies.  The  program  as  published 
in  the  December  B.E.W.  (page  342)  was 
carried  out  under  the  leadership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  president.  Miss  Frances  B.  Bowers, 
of  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

Probably  the  most  important  single  action 
taken  at  the  convention  concerned  a  matter 
of  fundamental  policy.  For  some  time,  the 
question  has  been  pending  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Association  should  become  an  ac¬ 
crediting  agency  in  business  education.  It 
was  decided  overwhelmingly  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  should  not  un¬ 
dertake  an  independent  accrediting  program 
but  should  co-operate  with  regional  agencies 
and  with  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges. 

The  first  president  of  the  Association,  Dr. 
E.  G.  Blackstone,  associate  professor  of  com¬ 
merce  and  education.  University  of  Southern 
California,  spoke  at  the  Association  luncheon 
on  "Achievements  of  the  Past  as  Promises 
for  the  Future.”  Dr.  Blackstone  spoke  of  the 
organization  and  progress  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  fifteen  years  in  which  it  has 
been  in  existence. 


Paul  O.  Selby  Edith  Winchester 


The  Association  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
temporary  organization  formed  on  March 
19,  1926,  at  a  meeting  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  Research  Committee  on  Commercial 
Education,  held  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Blackstone.  Earl  W.  Barnhart  was  the 
temporary  chairman  and  Miss  Ann  Brew- 
ington  the  temporary  secretary  of  this  pre¬ 
liminary'  organization.  The  permanent  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed  the  following  year  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Barn¬ 
hart.  The  following  business  educators  have 
served  as  presidents  of  tlK"  Association  since 
its  organization. 

Presidents  of  the  N.A.B.T.T.I. 

FROM  1927  to  1942 

1927  and  1928 — Earl  G.  Blackstone,  Director 
of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Division,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California 

1929 —  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity 

1930 —  Miss  Ann  Brewington,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor,  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration, 
University  of  Chicago 

1931 —  C.  M.  Yoder,  President,  Whitewater 
State  Teachers  College,  Wisconsin 

1932 —  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education,  New  York  University 

1933 —  M.  E.  Studebaker,  Head  of  Department 
of  Business  Education.  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Muncie,  Indiana 


H.  M.  Doutt  W.  a.  Larimer 
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1954 — Dr.  Vi'illiam  R.  Odell.  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  in  Charge  of  Senior  High  Schools  and 
Adult  Education,  Oakland,  C^alifornia 

1935—  R.  G.  Walters,  Director  of  Teacher 
Training  and  Personnel  Officer,  Grove  City  Col¬ 
lege,  Pennsylvania 

1936 —  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  Harvard  University 

1937 —  Paul  Carlson,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 

1938 —  Miss  Catherine  Nulty,  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Burlington 

1939 —  Dr.  Vernal  Carmichael,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Commerce,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana 

1940 —  Paul  Salsgiver,  Professor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Boston  University 

1941 —  Miss  Frances  B.  Bowers,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education  Department,  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia 

Under  the  editorial  direction  of  Dr.  Lo¬ 
max  and  later  of  Professor  Brewington,  the 
Association  has  issued  a  series  of  important 
bulletins  on  commercial  teacher  training. 
These  bulletins  have  been  of  great  service  to 
school  administrators  as  well  as  to  members 


MISS  Rosalind  Jones  is  a  new  member 
of  the  commerce  faculty  at  the  Junior 
College  at  Miami,  Oklahoma.  She  has 
been  teaching  business  subjects  at  Sapulpa 
(Oklahoma)  High  School.  She  received  her 
master’s  degree  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
College,  in  1940. 

Miss  Hattie  W.  Wilson,  head  of  the 
Business  Department  at  Blackwell  (Okla¬ 
homa)  High  School,  has  begun  an  analysis 
of  the  errors  made  by  first-year  typing  stu¬ 
dents  in  Oklahoma  for  the  school  year 
1940-41.  Miss  Wilson’s  students  have 
placed  first  in  many  Oklahoma  state  type¬ 
writing  contests. 

The  graduate  assistants  in  business 
education  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  this  year 
are:  E.  W.  Bass,  of  Russelville,  Arkansas; 
Mrs.  Vivian  Phillips,  of  Wichita,  Kansas; 
Mrs.  Louise  Griffiths,  who  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  at  Ninekah  (Oklahoma)  High  School; 
Mrs.  Mary  Fuller,  of  Stillwater;  Miss  Mary 
Bell,  of  Tonkawa,  Oklahoma;  and  Miss 
Allie  Dale  Lambert,  who  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  at  Heavener  (Oklahoma)  High  School. 
-/Mary  Bell. 


of  teacher-training  faculties.  Those  bulle¬ 
tins  that  are  in  print  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Association,  H.  M. 
Doutt,  of  the  University  of  Akron,  Akron, 
Ohio,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 
Purchase  one  for  your  own  library  and  call 
the  series  to  the  attention  of  your  principal 
and  superintendent  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  commercial  teacher 
training. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are  as  follows: 

¥resident:  Dr.  Paul  O.  Sedby,  Northeast  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville. 

Vice-President :  Edith  M.  Winchester,  Mar¬ 
garet  Morrison  College,  C'arnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

Secretar):  H.  M.  Doutt,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Treasurer;  W.  A.  Larimer,  North  Texas  State 
Teachers  College,  Denton. 

Directors:  Frances  B.  Bowers,  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls;  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min  R.  Haynes,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville;  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Arnold  E.  Schneider,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

CLINTON  A.  REED,  Chief  of  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  an  official  bulletin  issued  to  the  high 
school  principals  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
urged  that  the  following  precautions  be  ob¬ 
served  by  parents  and  pupils  seeking  in¬ 
formation  about  private  business  schools: 

1.  Visit  and  thoroughly  inspect  the  schools  in 
which  you  are  interested;  pay  especial  attention 
to  the  classroom  equipment  and  type  of  students. 

2.  Do  not  sign  an  admission  blank  or  pay 
money  to  a  school  solicitor  in  your  home.  Trans¬ 
act  all  financial  business  with  an  officer  of  the 
school  in  the  school  office. 

3.  No  reputable  school  can  honestly  guarantee 
you  a  position  as  an  inducement  to  enroll.  Avoid 
such  schools. 

4.  Avoid  schools  that  offer  "free  books  and  sup¬ 
plies”  or  "scholarships”  or  that  pay  commissions 
to  pupils  for  obtaining  your  enrollment. 

5.  Determine  how  much  classroom  and  busi¬ 
ness  experience  the  teachers  have  had.  Do  not 
enroll  in  a  school  that  changes  teachers  frequently. 

6.  Investigate  the  vocational  success  of  former 
pupils  of  the  schools  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Were  they  able  to  obtain  and  hold  office  positions 
upon  the  completion  of  the  course? 

7.  If  you  seek  a  good  business  course,  you 
must  expect  to  pay  for  it.  Avoid  the  "cut-rate” 
school. 
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A.A.C.C.  Meets 

In  (Chicago 


The  American  Association  of  Commer- 
'cial  Colleges  held  its  eleventh  annual 
convention  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago, 
December  29,  1941.  President  Ben  H. 
Henthorn,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  general  meetings. 

Allan  M.  Houghton,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Training  School,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  who  is  reported  to  be  the  only  busi¬ 
ness-college  magician  in  the  world,  enter¬ 
tained  the  members  of  the  Association  at 
the  annual  banquet. 

During  1941,  sixteen  private  business 
schools  were  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Association,  and  eighteen  new  chapters  of 
Pi  Rho  Zeta,  the  fraternity  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  Commercial  Col¬ 
leges,  were  established. 

The  Association  voted  to  issue  its  official 
journal.  The  Compass,  monthly  and  to  send 
a  copy  of  each  issue  to  every  private  busi¬ 
ness  school  in  the  United  States. 

New  standards  were  adopted  to  govern 
the  admission  of  new  members  into  the  As¬ 
sociation.  An  educational  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  new  standards  for  the  granting  of 
the  Association’s  official  diploma. 

The  president  urged  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  bring  about  a  closer  co-operation  between 


D.ave  McIntosh  R.  L.  Burchinal 
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the  two  leading  business-school  associations. 

Mr.  Henthorn  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Association  for  another  year.  The  only 
changes  in  the  official  family  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Chairman  of  the  Shorthand  Contest  Committee : 
J.  M.  Perry,  Jr.,  Perry  School  of  Business  Train¬ 
ing,  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee:  A.  C. 
Wright,  Bovd  Business  University,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

District  Vice-Presidents 

Sew  England  District:  Dave  McIntosh,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Business  College,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

Southeastern  District:  R.  L.  Burchinal,  Mor¬ 
gantown  (West  Virginia)  Business  College. 

Rocky  Mountain  District:  R.  C.  Anderson, 
Boise  (Idaho)  Business  University. 

Central  District:  Mrs.  Anna  Bramwell,  Bram- 
well’s  School  of  Business,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Australian  District:  J.  R.  Kinsman,  managing 
director  of  Hemingway  &  Robertson,  Melbourne. 

C,  W.  Woodward,  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Association. 


Ben  Henthorn 


R.  C.  Anderson 
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J.  M.  Perry,  Jr. 


Anna  Bramwell 


i 


D  D  T.essfxberry 


Peter  Agnew 


Ruth  VC'ii.liams 


James  M.  Thompson 


D.  P.  E.  Council 
Elects  Officers 


The  National  Council  of  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon,  honorar)’  graduate  fraternity  in 
business  education,  held  its  regular  annual 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
December  28,  with  Dr.  McKee  Eisk,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  presiding. 

Delegates  from  Alpha  Chapter  (New 
York  University),  Beta  Chapter  (Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.),  and  Gamma  Chapter  (University 
of  Pittsburgh)  were  present. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1942: 

President:  Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Vice-President :  Dr.  Peter  Agnew,  New  York 
University. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Ruth  Williams,  Oklahoma  A.  & 
M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Treasurer:  Dr.  James  M.  Thompson,  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston. 

Historian:  Icie  B.  Johnson,  head  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Department,  Senior  High  School,  Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Representatttes:  Milton  C.  Olson,  High  School, 
Bayside,  New  York;  Ruby  Hemphill,  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College;  Frances  A.  Clark,  Potomac 
State  School,  Keyset,  West  Virginia. 

The  fraternity  held  a  banquet  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  Tuesday  evening,  Decem¬ 
ber  30.  The  guest  speaker  was  Dr.  Clyde 
M.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Yale  University.  Dr.  Fisk 
presided.  Immediately  preceding  the  ban- 


IciE  B.  Johnson 


Milton  C.  Olson 


Ruby  Hemphill  Frances  A,  Clark 

The  Fraternity* s  Research  Arvard 
Last  year  the  fraternity  established  an  an¬ 
nual  research  award  for  the  best  research  in 
business  education.  A  brief  announcement 
of  the  recipients  of  the  first  aw'ard  was  made 
in  the  January  B.E.W.  (page  454),  The 
first  contest  included  studies  concluded  dur¬ 
ing  a  three-year  period,  1938-1940. 

Dr.  J.  Marshall  Hanna,  of  Western  Mich¬ 
igan  College  of  Education,  Kalamazoo,  was 


quet,  the  fraternity  initiated  Dr.  Benjamin  selected  as  the  winner  of  the  award  for  the 
R  Haynes,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  best  study  completed  in  the  years  1938  and 
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1939.  The  title  ot  his  research  is  ”A  Study 
of  Fifty-two  Fundamental  Issues  in  Business 
Education  and  the  Opinions  of  Fifty-eight 
Prominent  Business  Educators  Regarding 
These  Issues.”  The  results  of  this  study  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Hanna  as  his  doctor’s  dis¬ 
sertation  at  New  York  University. 

The  study  has  already  been  published  as  a 
monograph  by  the  South-Western  Publishing 
Company  and  was  the  basis  of  four  articles 
published  in  Volume  XXI  of  the  Businkss 
Education  World. 

T.  James  Crawford,  of  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro,  received  the  award  for  the  best 
business-education  research  for  1940.  The 
title  of  his  study,  which  is  to  be  published 
by  the  fraternity,  is  "Frequency  of  Use  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  Prefixes  and  Suthxes.” 
This  study  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Lessenberry,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  submitted  by  Mr.  CrawTord 
for  his  master’s  degree. 

Dr.  Myrtle  M.  Stone,  assistant  professor 
of  teaching,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  received  honorable  mention  for 
her  study,  "Status  of  Business  Education  in 
the  Publicly  Supported  Secondary  Schools  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.”  Miss  Stone  completed 
her  study  in  1940  at  New  York  University 
and  submitted  it  as  her  doctor’s  dissertation. 

The  research  committee  received  nine 
studies.  The  judges  were  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lo¬ 
max,  New  York  University;  Professor  D.  D. 
Lessenberry,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Pro¬ 
fessor  j.  Andrew  Holley,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College;  and  Dr.  Clyde  M.  Hill,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  (alternate). 

The  research  committee  consisted  of  Mrs. 


Helen  M.  Johnston,  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  chairman;  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds,  New 
York  University;  Professor  Lessenberry; 
Dean  Raymond  D.  Thomas,  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College;  Edward  T.  Schneider,  Pas¬ 
saic  Valley  High  School,  Little  Falls,  New 
Jersey;  Miss  Laila  M.  P.  Kilchenstein,  Grove 
City  Pennsylvania  College;  Miss  Elsie  L. 
Lefiingwell,  Senior  High  School,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pennsylvania. 

Alpha  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
held  a  dinner  meeting  on  December  6 
at  the  Faculty  Club  of  New  York  University, 
at  which  six  new  active  members  were  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  fraternity. 

Clyde  1.  Blanchard,  managing  editor  of 
the  Business  Education  World,  was  the 
pirncipal  speaker,  challenging  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  make  still  more  practical  contribu¬ 
tions  in  solving  the  real  problems  confront¬ 
ing  business  education. 

The  following  initiates  were  inducted  into 
membership: 

Mrs.  May  W.  Collins,  B.A.  from  New  York 
University,  now  teaching  at  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  City. 

William  Irwin,  B.S.  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  now  teaching  at  Sewanhaka  High  School, 
Floral  Park,  Long  Island. 

Albert  C.  Fries,  M.S.  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  on  leave  of  absence  from  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  now  a  fellow  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  at  New  York  University. 

F.  Blair  Mayne,  M.S.  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  now  teaching  at  the  Packard  School  in 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Regina  Myers,  M.S.  from  the  University 
of  Missouri,  now  teaching  at  the  Berkeley  School 
in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Marie  Vilhauer,  M.S.  from  the  University 
of  Missouri,  on  leave  of  absence  from  Syracuse. 
Missouri,  and  now  teaching  at  the  Packard  School 


J.  M.  Hanna  T.  Tames  Crawford 


in  New  York  City. — Albert  C.  Fries. 

PROFESSOR  D.  D.  Lessenberry  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
after  a  semester’s  leave  of  absence.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  directing  the  business  teacher¬ 
training  program  of  the  University,  Mr,  Les¬ 
senberry  is  the  national  president  of  Dfelta  Pi 
Epsilon  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Association  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher-Training  Institutions. — R.  C. 
Halits-^. 
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Pi  Omega  Pi  Holds 
Eighth  Biennial  Convention 

Hotel  Sherman,  December  29,  1941 


PI  OMEGA  FI,  national  collegiate  busi¬ 
ness-education  fraternity,  held  its  eighth 
biennial  convention  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  Monday,  December  29,  1941. 

The  convention  opened  with  a  student- 
delegate  meeting  Monday  morning  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Mary  Ferro,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  The  guest 
speaker  was  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  managing 
editor  of  the  Business  Education  World. 
Some  eighty  delegates  were  in  attendance. 

Miss  Frances  R.  Botsford,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  delegate  luncheon.  The 
subject  of  her  address  was  "Responsibilities 
of  Pi  Omega  Pi  Members."  Miss  Ferro  was 
toastmaster. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  business 
meeting,  presided  over  by  the  president  of 
the  association.  Miss  J.  Frances  Henderson, 
of  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College.  Miss 
Henderson  made  an  enviable  record  as  an 
administrator  during  her  two-year  presi¬ 
dency. 

The  convention  closed  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  with  a  banquet  at  w'hich  Dr.  P.  O. 
Selby,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers 
College,  Kirksville,  presided.  Dr.  Selby  is 
the  founder  of  the  fraternity.  The  guest 
speaker  was  Dr.  Earl  G.  Blackstone,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  His 
subject  was  "Promoting  Opportune  Proj¬ 
ects.” 

Arnold  E.  Schneider,  of  State  Teachers 
College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  was  given  a 
special  vote  of  thanks  for  his  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  throughout  1940-41  as  organizer  of  new 
chapters. 

The  new  national  officers  for  1942-1943 
.ire  as  follows: 

President:  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 


Vice-President :  John  C.  Crouse,  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Secretary;  Dr.  Earl  G.  Blackstone,  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Treasurer:  Dr.  J.  Roy  Wells,  Sam  Houston 
State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

Organizer:  Miss  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Indiana 

State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

Editor:  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  Supervisor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Los  Angeles  (California)  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools. 

Historian:  Ruth  Roberts,  Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville. 

The  Lamp,  the  official  jouijnal  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity,  efficiently  edited  during  the  past  two 
years  by  Miss  Marian  Speelman,  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  is  widely  read  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  successful  career  under  the  experi¬ 
enced  direction  of  Dr.  Jessie  Graham. 

The  Edik.ational  Policies  Commission 
recently  issued  the  following  .statement, 
in  "The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  and  the 
Public  Schools”: 

As  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  present 
emergency  assignment  of  training  workers  for  the 
national  defense  production  program,  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  should  be  discontinued  as  separate 
youth  agencies.  Their  functions  as  agencies  of  vo¬ 
cational  training,  general  education,  and  guidance 
should  be  continued  but  transferred  to  state-and- 
local  educational  agencies.  Their  functions  as  pub¬ 
lic  works  agencies  should  be  continued  but  lo¬ 
cated  with  the  general  agency  or  agencies  of  pub¬ 
lic  works. 

The  Commission  recommended  that 
Federal  funds  for  student  aid  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  hereafter  should  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  rather 
than  to  the  N.Y.A.,  for  distribution  to 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  through 
the  appropriate  educational  agencies  of  the 
several  states. 
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E.C.T.A.  Easter  Meeting 

The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  will  hold  its  annual 
spring  convention  at  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  April  2,  3,  and 
i,  1942. 

Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  of  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  president  of  the  Association,  has 
announced  that  the  convention  theme  will 
he  presented  by  Dr.  Roy  O.  Billett  in  his 
address  on  "The  Value  and  Use  of  Unit 
Planning  in  Business  Education." 

Among  the  other  nationally  known  edu¬ 
cators  who  will  address  the  convention  at 
its  general  session  will  be  Dr.  William 
Mather  Lewis,  president  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege.  Dr.  Lewis  will  speak  on  "National 
Defense  and  Business  Education.” 

Local  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of 
Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  director  of  commercial 
education  of  Baltimore.  Patriotic  entertain¬ 
ment  is  being  planned  for  the  evening  of 
April  3  by  Dr.  Charles  G.  Reigner. 

Further  details  regarding  the  program  will 
appear  in  the  March  B.E.W. 

U.  S.  Army  Officers 

Their  Rank  and  Pay 

SECOND  LIEUTENANTS,  our  lowest-ranK 
commissioned  officers,  command  platoons 
(40  to  50  men).  Their  insignia  of  rank  is 
the  gold  bar,  one  on  each  shoulder.  An¬ 
nual  base  pay  for  second  lieutenants  is 
$1,500. 

First  lieutenants  also  command  platoons 
and  are  second  in  command  of  companies 
They  wear  a  single  silver  bar  on  each 
shoulder,  and  their  annual  base  pay  is 
$2,000. 

Captains  command  companies  (batteries 
in  the  artillery  and  flights  in  the  air  corps) 
of  80  to  200  men.  Their  insignia  of  rank 
is  two  silver  bars  on  each  shoulder.  Base  pay 
for  captains  is  $2,400. 

Majors  command  battalions,  or  squadrons 
in  the  air  corps  (300  to  500  men).  A  gold 
leaf  is  their  insignia  of  rank  and  their  base 
pay  is  $3,000  a  year. 

Lieutenant  colonels  also  command  battal¬ 


ions.  1  heir  insignia  is  a  silver  leaf,  one  on 
each  shoulder.  Base  pay  for  his  rank  is 
$3,500. 

Colonels  command  regiments  or  groups 
in  the  air  corps  (800  to  3,100  men).  They 
wear  silver  eagles  on  their  shoulders  and  get 
$4,000  a  year. 

Brigadier  generals  command  brigades  or 
wings  in  the  air  corps  (5,000  to  6,000  men) . 
They  are  entitled  to  wear  one  silver  star  on 
each  shoulder,  and  their  base  pay  is  $6,000. 

Major  generals  command  divisions  (12,- 
000  to  18,500  men)  or  army  corps  (65,000 
to  90,000  men).  Their  insignia  of  rank 
consists  of  two  silver  stars  on  each  shoulder 
Annual  base  pay  for  major  generals  is  $8,- 
000. 

Lieutenant  generals  command  army  corps 
or  field  armies  (up  to  400,000  men).  They 
wear  three  silver  stars  on  each  shoulder,  and 
receive  base  pay  of  $8,000. 

Generals  command  field  armies.  They 
may  choose  their  insignia  of  rank  themselves, 
but  all  three  of  our  generals  in  the  first 
World  War  (Pershing,  March,  and  Bliss) 
chose  four  silver  stars.  The  office  of  chief 
of  staff  of  the  United  States  army  carries 
with  it  a  full  generalship.  Thus  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall  wears  four  silver  stars  on  his 
shoulders.  Annual  base  pay  of  generals  is 
also  $8,000. 

— BU\  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

The  foresight  of  Oklahoma  business- 
education  leaders,  who  met  on  Decem¬ 
ber  18  to  discuss  the  shortage  of  business 
teachers  in  Oklahoma  and  to  make  plans 
for  meeting  this  shortage,  will  challenge 
business  educators  in  other  states  where  the 
same  problem  may  arise. 

The  group  agreed  that  the  basic  problem 
is  one  of  salary',  and  that  as  long  as  the 
salaries  of  teachers  are  so  low,  teachers  and 
those  in  training  to  become  teachers  will  be 
attracted  by  opportunities  in  government, 
business,  and  industry.  The  educators  de¬ 
cided  that,  in  spite  of  the  salary  limitations, 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  meet 
the  shortage  except  to  lower  the  standards 
of  training.  Definite  recommendations  were 
made. — Mary  Bell. 
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VVe  Coddle  Them  Too  Much 


Most  of  the  really  consequential  prob¬ 
lems  of  business  education  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  dual  character  of  our 
subject  matter.  The  entire  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  social-business  subjects  is  completely 
different  from  the  method  of  teaching  the 
vocational  subjects. 

The  social-business  subjects  are  for  all 
students.  Little  Mary,  who  has  failed  in 
everything  else  the  school  has  to  offer,  is 
carefully  nurtured  in  the  elementary  business 
course  in  hope  that  some  day  she  will  be 
able  to  understand  why  a  credit-and-delivery 
store  is  quite  likely  to  charge  more  for  its 
merchandise  than  a  cash-and-carry  store.  If 
she  can  be  wheedled  into  a  vague  realization 
that  all  the  costs  of  marketing  are  paid  by 
the  ultimate  consumer,  a  distinct  gain  has 
been  made. 

Some  teaching  practices  that  may  be  quite 
satisfactory  in  the  social-business  subjects  are 
entirely  unsatisfactory  in  the  vocational- 
business  subjects.  For  example,  the  low- 
ability  student  who  is  doing  the  best  he  can 
in  a  social-business  subject  should  be  en¬ 
couraged,  perhaps  even  to  the  extent  of  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  higher  grade  than  his  work  seems 
to  warrant.  In  the  vocational  business 
courses,  however,  such  a  practice  would  lead 
only  to  lower  standards,  poorer  work,  and 
general  disrespect  for  the  course. 

As  I  see  it,  there  should  be  only  two 
classes  of  work  in  the  vocational  subjects: 
correct  and  incorrect.  Incorrect  work  should 
receive  no  credit.  There  should  be  no  such 
compromise  as  this:  "Johnny  worked  so  hard 
on  this  project;  he  is  courteous  and  polite; 
and  effort  should  be  rewarded;  so  I  believe 
I’ll  give  him  a  passing  grade.” 

Was  there  ever  an  employer  who  said, 
"John  worked  hard  on  that  inventory;  he  is 
courteous  and  polite;  he  certainly  has  put 
forth  a  lot  of  effort;  this  inventory  is  off 
only  $263.27,  so  I’ll  just  let  it  go”?  Or, 
perhaps,  "John  has  really  worked  hard  on 
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that  prospect;  he 
didn’t  close  the 
sale;  but  I  believe 
I’ll  give  him  the 
commission  a  n  y  - 
way.” 

Yet,  John’s  idea  of  what  constitutes  an 
acceptable  piece  of  work  is  exactly  what  we 
taught  him  to  consider  as  such  when  he  was 
Johnny.  Any  teacher  of  the  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  who  accepts  work  that  is  not  perfect 
(insofar  as  he  can  recognize  perfection)  is 
guilty  of  malpractice.  He  is  doing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  teaching  his  students  to  "get 

by-” 

Tardiness  should  be  penalized  heavily. 
Work  that  should  have  been  completed 
yesterday  is  acceptable  today  only  at  a  dis¬ 
count — if  at  all.  It  is  surprising  to  what 
ends  students  will  go  in  order  to  meet 
a  dead  line,  if  they  know  they  must.  One 
evening  last  year  a  student  rang  my  doorbell 
at  1 1 :45  o’clock.  He  handed  me  his  book¬ 
keeping  project  saying,  "You  said  this  was 
due  today,  and  it’s  still  today.  It’s  not  late, 
is  it.^” 

Absences  will  decrease  markedly  if  the 
student  knows  that  his  absence  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  excuse  him  from 
one  iota  of  the  required  work.  Of  course, 
an  uncompromising  stand  on  work  require¬ 
ments  and  dead  lines  is  sometimes  unjust, 
but  one  deviation  can  be  the  little  leak  in 
the  dyke  that  will  nullify  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram. 

Nothing  But  Perfection 

Thus  the  paradox.  In  the  social-business 
subjects,  any  little  gain  on  the  part  of  the 
student  is  accepted  with  thanksgiving;  while 
in  the  vocational  subjects,  nothing  but  per¬ 
fection  is  acceptable.  Little  Mary,  who  so 
laboriously  learned  about  marketing  costs, 
has  no  place  in  the  vocational-business 
course.  Mary  will  not  starve.  In  all  prob- 
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ability  she  will  make  more  money  as  a  fac¬ 
tory  girl  than  will  her  more  intelligent  sister 
who  is  studying  stenography. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  it  is 
foolhardy  to  say  /;/  toto  what  the  '’business¬ 
man”  expects  of  our  graduates.  These  same 
studies  do,  however,  show'  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  indictment:  "Beginners  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility.” 

Certainly,  they  have  excellent  excuses  for 
their  shortcomings.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Thelma  had  a  headache  and  could  not  come 
to  work.  Andy  needs  new  glasses  and 
could  not  see  the  figures  very  well.  Susie’s 
alarm  clock  failed  to  go  otf  this  morning. 

The  facts  remain,  however,  that  Thelma’s 
work  had  to  be  done  by  another  person,  that 
Andy’s  error  delayed  the  auditor  and  caused 
the  monthly  report  to  be  late,  and  that 
Susie’s  tardiness  held  up  several  requisitions 
for  urgently  needed  materials.  Let  us  do 
what  we  can  to  encourage  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  now,  while  the  pupils  are  still 
in  school.  Let’s  stop  being  nursemaids  to 
seventeen-year-olds ! 

Mental  hygienists  are  doing  much  that 
will  enable  us  to  become  better  teachers; 
but  just  as  some  of  the  most  heinous  crimes 
are  committed  by  the  zealot  in  the  name  of 
religion,  so,  under  the  banner  of  mental 
hygiene,  many  sentimental,  paternalistic  prac¬ 
tices  are  perpetrated  on  our  students. 

Butch,  w'ho  seems  to  take  great  delight  in 
annoying  the  people  about  him,  may  have  an 
unmercifully  dominating  father,  and  he  may 
be  compensating  by  making  life  miserable 
for  others.  The  chances  are,  though,  that 
he  is  pestiferous  because  he  hasn’t  enough 
work  to  do  to  keep  himself  busy. 

Is  There  Any  Happy  Medium? 

The  dual  nature  of  business  education  re¬ 
quires  a  fluctuation  of  personality'  that  would 
put  Becky  Sharpe  to  shame,  cajoling  and 
coaxing  one  hour  and  relentlessly  demanding 
the  next.  Some  of  us  cannot  or  do  not  make 
the  transition,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
we  are  too  lax  in  our  vocational  classes,  we 
are  too  exacting  in  our  social -economic 
classes,  or  w'e  strike  a  middle-of-the-road 
policy  in  both,  which  is  far  worse. 

Some  of  us,  like  the  hypochondriac  read- 
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ing  a  list  of  ailments  which  Joak’s  Little 
Kidney  Pills  will  cure,  have  read  without 
too  much  understanding  the  popular  articles 
dealing  with  pathological  cases  in  mental 
hygiene  and  have  immediately  found  our 
classes  bulging  with  frustrated  students 
needing  our  immediate  ministration. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  problem  of  the 
maladjusted  student  (if  he  is  maladjusted) 
from  the  proper  angle,  our  enthusiastic 
efforts  have  led  us  to  lower  the  standards  of 
our  vocational  courses.  In  a  word,  we  arc 
not  "tough”  enough.  At  some  time  in  the 
future,  our  students  will  have  to  learn  that 
work  must  be  done  correctly  and  on  time. 

I  do  not  believe  the  twelfth,  and  probably 
last,  year  in  school  is  too  soon. 

Editorial  Note 

R.  LEITH  has  brought  ont  very  well 
in  this  article  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  vocational  attitude  that  the 
teacher  must  cultivate  in  regard  to  the  bread- 
and-butter  business-education  subjects  and 
the  purely  academic  attitude  that  may  very' 
properly  be  preserved  in  handling  such  so¬ 
cial-business  subjects  as  economics  or  busi¬ 
ness  law'  or  elementary  business  information. 

The  one  reservation  that  the  B.E.W. 
would  make  in  regard  to  Mr.  Leith’s  article 
is  that  business  is  not  quite  so  much  tougher 
than  school  as  Mr.  Leith  would  perhaps  have 
us  believe.  Even  businessmen  are  human. 
They  therefore  err  and,  tradition  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  do  not  burst  a  blood 
vessel  every  time  a  stenographer  overlooks 
a  typographical  error. 

While  it  would  not  do  to  stress  this  fact 
too  much  in  your  business  classes,  as  it  might 
lead  to  misapprehensions  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  as  to  the  amount  of  error  permissible 
in  business,  at  the  same  time  we  should  not 
permit  ourselves  to  feel  that  the  business- 
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ottKC  Standard  is  so  completely  unreasonable 
as  to  make  no  allowance  at  all  for  error. 

The  real  difference  between  the  school 
and  the  office  is  that  the  office  evaluates  the 
weight  of  the  error,  whereas  the  school  in 
general  considers  an  error  as  an  error. 

riius,  in  school  if  the  inventory  is  off  27 
(.cuts  or  S263.27,  the  teacher's  grade  is  likely 
to  be  the  same;  whereas  in  the  office,  if  a 
large  inventory  is  27  cents  out  of  balance 
with  the  control  in  the  book,  in  most  cases 
the  office  will  make  an  adjusting  entry 
rather  than  spend  ten  days  in  a  complete 
recheck  of  an  extensive  inventory.  If  the 
inventory  happened  to  be  $263.27  off,  how¬ 
ever,  as  in  Mr.  Leith’s  example,  management 
would  probably  feel  that  any  reasonable 
amount  of  time  necessary  should  be  spent  in 
rechecking. 

A  business  office  allows  a  few  minor 
errors.  It  will  not  allow  major  errors.  The 
school  fails  to  distinguish  satisfactorily,  in 
most  cases,  between  major  and  minor  errors, 
and  hence  builds  up  the  incorrect  impression 
in  the  pupil’s  mind  that  "an  error  is  an 
error.’’ 

Mr.  Leith’s  article  is  an  admirable  presen¬ 
tation  of  an  immensely  important  matter. 

- ♦— — 

Answers  to  Quiz  Questions 
On  Page  534 

1.  Without  having  made  a  will. 

2.  That  is  a  quotation  of  United  States  treas¬ 
ury  bonds  bearing  41/4%  interest,  callable  be¬ 
tween  1947  and  1952,  and  due  in  1952. 

3.  S  1,175.  Government  bonds  are  quoted  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  thirty-seconds  of  a  dollar. 
117.16  means  117  16/32  dollars  rather  than  117 
dollars  and  6  cents. 

4.  bad  news.  When  the  board  "passes”  the 
dividend,  they  fail  to  declare  it. 

5.  Because  I  had  dated  the  check  with  tomor¬ 
row’s  date.  It  is  bad  business  policy  to  accept  a 
post-dated  check;  the  maker  may  die  before  the 
check  can  be  cashed.  If  that  should  happen,  the 
bank  must  close  the  deceased's  account  to  all  out¬ 
standing  orders  until  a  release  is  obtained  from  the 
Inheritance  Tax  Department.  The  account  would 
then  be  released  to  the  estate.  The  administrator 
of  the  estate  would  make  out  a  new  check  to  pay 
.iny  debt  of  the  estate. 

6.  Because  the  Banking  Acts  of  1933  and 
1935  provide  that  stcxkholders  in  national  banks 
are  relieved  from  the  double  liability  imposed 
upon  them  by  earlier  Banking  Acts.  To  protect 


depositors’  funds,  stockliolders  in  national  banks 
used  to  be  subject  to  an  assessment  equal  to  an 
amount  representing  their  stock  holdings.  This 
meant  a  double  liability,  for  the  stcxkholder  could 
lose  his  stock  and  at  the  same  time  be  called  upon 
to  pay  in  a  like  amount  in  cash. 

7.  Yes.  The  United  States  Government  allows 
itself  to  be  sued.  Suit  would  be  brought  in  the 
Court  of  Claims.  This  court  consists  of  hve^ 
judges  who  sit  in  Washington.  Before  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  court,  an  Act  of  Congress  was 
required  to  settle  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  Government.  Now  the  findings  of  this 
court  are  .sent  to  Congress,  and  the  awards  of  the 
court  are  paid  from  money  appropriated  on  the 
first  day  of  each  regular  session  of  Congress. 

8.  Representative  with  authority  to  perform 
specified  acts.  To  vote  by  proxy  means  to  vote 
through  an  agent. 

9.  There  is  none.  Partnerships,  as  such,  d»i 
not  pay  an  incH)me  tax.  Members  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  pay  a  tax  on  their  individual  share  of  the 
partnership  income. 

10.  It  means  that  the  photograph  or  picture 
is  copyrighted. 


Key  to  the  Geography  Puzzle 
See  page  488 


1.  Ecuador 

2.  Venezuela 

3.  Buenos  Aires 

4.  Brazil 

5.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

6.  Valparaiso 

7.  Tierra  del  Fuego 

8.  Costa  Rica 

9.  Rio  Grande 

10.  Galapagos 


1 1.  Rio  Negro 

12.  Montevideo 

13.  Bahia 

14.  Bahia  Blanca 

15.  Para 

16.  Puerto  Rico 

17.  Jamaica 

18.  Diamantina 

19.  Trinidad 

20.  Parana 


Frkd  N.  Stephen,  for  many  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  Commercial 
High  School,  Montreal,  Canada,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  J.  M.  MacKenzie,  recently  retired, 
as  principal  of  the  school.  Mr.  Stephen  has 
held  the  presidency  of  both  the  Provincial 
Association  of  the  Protestant  Teachers  of 
Quebec  and  of  the  Canadian  Teachers’ 
Federation. 

We  quote  from  Canadian  Gregg  News: 
Montreal  Commercial  High  School  is  to  be 
congratula.ed  on  having  as  its  new  principal  one 
who  has  served  his  profession  so  faithfully.  Never 
has  a  new  principal  of  an  important  school  as¬ 
sumed  his  responsibility  more  naturally.  Mr. 
Stephen’s  reputation  for  organization  and  ac¬ 
complishment  will  be  enhanced  in  this  new  field 
where  he  can  count  on  the  support  of  a  group  of 
teachers  who  are  avowedly  with  him  and  for 
him  all  the  way. 
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Research  Organization 
Formed 

Thl  Soc-ii  iA  tor  the  Advancement  ot 
Research  in  Business  Education  was 
founded  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  during  the  fall  semester  of  1941, 
with  sixty  charter  members.  The  purpose 
of  this  society  is  to  give  teachers  and  gradu¬ 
ate  students  an  opportunity  to  participate 
actively  in  a  scholarly  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  contributing  to  business  education 
through  research. 

The  following  requirements  for  member¬ 
ship  reveal  the  working  plan  of  the  society: 

Each  member  must  have  completed  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  a  recognized  institution 
and  must  at  least  have  started  work  toward 
his  master’s  degree.  He  must  work  indi¬ 
vidually  or  as  a  part  of  a  co-operative  project 
on  a  study  or  research  relating  to  his  field 
of  teaching. 

Annual  dues  will  be  used  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  journal  of  the  Society,  which 
will  carry,  each  year,  a  list  of  all  members, 
their  degrees,  positions,  and  professional 
contributions  to  business  education,  and  will 
also  publish  all  completed  projects. 

Membership  is  good  for  five  years,  renew¬ 
able  upon  submission  of  a  plan  for  new 
study  or  extension  of  the  original  study. 
Thus,  the  organization  will  at  all  times  be 
made  up  of  a  working  membership. — 
/\1.  R.  Ktioer. 

BULGARIAN  businessmen  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  easily  identified  them¬ 
selves  in  the  open  market  place.  The  horse 
dealer  wore  on  his  hat  a  little  horse-shaped 
trinket,  the  grain  dealer  wore  a  sprig  of 
grain  on  his  shirt  or  coat,  and  the  draper 
pinned  a  bit  of  calico  to  his  coat  lapel. 

Furthermore,  if  a  dealer  wished  to  sell  his 
product  he  made  this  known  by  carrying  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  while  those  wishing  to  buy 
retained  their  hats  on  their  heads. 

Each  merchant  had  his  appointed  place 
in  the  market  square,  while  out-of-town 
dealers  might  congregate  in  a  fenced  en- 
i  losiire  provided  for  them. 


Available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Pamphlet  No. 

I,  22  pages,  15  cents. 

Education  Under  Dictatorships  and  in  De¬ 
mocracies,  Pamphlet  No.  15,  19  pages,  15 
cents. 

T  OHN  L.  Rowe  has  been  appointed  to  the 
J  Department  of  Secretarial  Science  and 
Business  Teacher  Training  at  the  College  of 
Saint  Teresa,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Rowe  holds  degrees  from  Whitewater 
(Wisconsin)  State  Teachers  College  and  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  He  has  taught  in 
high  schools  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan;  in 
the  Springfield  (Illinois)  Junior  College; 
and,  for  the  past  two  summer  sessions,  in 
Saint  Ambrose  College,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  business  edu¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Rowe  has  recently  appeared  on 
the  concert  stage  as  a  pianist. 

Believe  It  or  Not! 

iss  C.  Lee  Olliff  comes  from  Gregg 
County,  Texas,  lives  on  Gregg  Street, 
and  is  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  named  Robert  Gregg!  Miss  Olliff  has 
been  appointed  a  graduate  assistant  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas.  Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Green 
is  head  of  the  Business  Education  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Miss  Olliff  w'ill  receive  her  master's  de 
gree  from  the  University  in  June.  She  has 
taught  in  high  schools  in  Arkansas,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  North  Carolina. 


John  T..  Rowe  C.  I  ff  On  iff 
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THH  Stenography  II  students  at  the  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  are  so  often  asked  to 
write  letters  for  members  of  the  faculty  and 
others  that  they  decided  to  call  this  service 
the  Tech  Public  Letter  Service.  No  student 
is  eligible  for  membership  in  this  service 
until  he  has  earned  an  80-word  Gregg  Writer 
or  B.E.W.  Transcription  Certificate  and  at 
least  a  40- word  Gregg  Writer  Competent 
Typist  Certificate. 

To  inaugurate  this  service,  I  dictated  a 
letter  to  the  class.  Each  student  then  tran¬ 
scribed  the  letter  and  sent  a  copy  to  one  or 
more  faculty  members.  The  letter  offered 
the  recipients  the  service,  explained  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  service  for  eligibility 
for  membership,  designated  the  most  con¬ 
venient  time  for  the  student  to  take  dictation 
and  to  transcribe  the  letters  (preferably  the 
transcription  period  so  that  I  may  supervise 
the  work),  and  assured  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  service  that  all  correspond¬ 
ence  would  be  treated  confidentially.  The 
value  of  the  service  to  the  students  as  well 
as  to  the  faculty  member  was  stressed.  I 
signed  the  letters  as  manager  of  the  Tech 
Public  Letter  Service. 

Not  all  the  students  have  acquired  the 
standard  of  skill,  but  each  one  has  had  the 
experience  of  writing  a  "nailable  letter.”  As 


soon  as  a  student  qualifies  as  a  member  of 
the  service,  his  name  is  placed  on  the  chart 
where  each  member  records  the  name  of  the 
instructor  for  w'hom  he  renders  the  letter 
service,  the  number  of  letters,  and  the  dates 
of  taking  letters.  The  atmosphere  of  reality 
that  surrounds  the  project  has  added  much 
interest  to  the  class  work. 

I  also  sent  a  bulletin  to  the  instructors 
in  which  I  set  down  a  few  regulations  that  1 
considered  necessary  to  avoid  confusion  in 
carrying  out  the  project.  Each  instructor 
using  the  service  was  asked  to  fill  out  and 
return  to  me  the  rating  card  that  the  student 
rendering  the  service  handed  to  him.  The 
rating  cards  are  on  file  in  my  classroom,  so 
that  each  pupil  may  examine  them  for  his 
own  interest  in  improving  his  work. 

The  rating  card  has  spaces  for  the  name 
of  the  student  and  ratings  (superior,  good, 
or  inferior)  in  quality  of  work,  adaptability, 
punctuality,  dependability,  appearance,  and 
attitude  toward  the  job.  There  is  also  space 
for  comments,  criticisms,  and  suggestions  to 
improve  the  work  of  the  student. — Alary  A. 
Ahneter,  Technical  H/gh  School,  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

A  Record  of  Typewriting  Awards  and 
Courtesy  Traffic  Signs 
HE  Gregg  Writer  Awards  are  the  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  my  second-year  commer¬ 
cial  students  are  graded,  and  I  have  for  a 
number  of  years  kept  a  record  of  their 
achievements  on  the  blackboard  in  the  type¬ 
writing  room.  I  recently  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form  for  the  arrangement  of  this 
record  and  have  found  it  particularly 
effective. 

For  each  award  issued,  1  cut  a  symbol 
about  3  inches  high,  using  construction  paper 
of  different  colors.  Some  of  the  forms  I 
have  used  are  the  diamond,  the  Maltese  cross, 
the  shamrock,  the  triangle,  the  circle,  and 
the  star.  The  symbols,  each  marked  with 
the  award  for  which  it  stands,  are  attrac¬ 
tively  arranged  around  the  printed  words 
"Typewriting  Awards.”  The  students’ 
names  are  listed  in  columns  on  the  black¬ 
board,  with  18  inches  between  columns. 

From  construction  paper  of  the  same  color. 
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1  tut  small  symbols,  approximately  I  inch  in 
height,  corresponding  to  the  large  ones. 
W'henever  a  pupil  gains  an  award,  the  small 
symbol  is  placed  next  to  his  name  on  the 
board. 

'I'he  blackboard  display  not  only  enables 
me  to  tell  at  a  glance  which  pupils  have 
earned  a  particular  award  but  also  acts 
as  an  incentive  to  the  pupils,  as  each  one  is 
anxious  to  fill  the  space  opposite  his  name  as 
rapidly  as  his  classmates. 

A  similar  display  may  be  used  for  the 
shorthand  awards. 

*  4c  4c 

In  the  senior  commercial  class  during  the 
first  month  of  the  term,  special  stress  was 
placed  on  courtesy  as  an  important  trait  for 
a  secretary'.  The  difference  between  "po¬ 
liteness”  and  "courtesy”  was  explained,  and 
several  pupils  gave  demonstrations  of  the 
most  courteous  manner  in  which  to  perform 
small  services  around  the  classroom  for  both 
teacher  and  classmates. 

During  the  following  three  weeks,  I 
closely  observed  the  reaction  of  the  students 
and  mentally  recorded  all  services  rendered 
courteously.  Then  I  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  courtesy  marks  for  each  pupil,  using 
a  traffic  light  having  the  three  colors — 
green,  yellow,  and  red. 

The  names  of  the  pupils  who  had  shown 
initiative  in  performing  some  service  un¬ 
asked  and  in  a  courteous  manner  were 
placed  on  the  green  light,  which  signified 
that  they  should  "go  ahead,”  for  their  con¬ 
duct  was  satisfactor)'.  The  yellow  light  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  those  who  were  polite, 
but  who  had  not  done  anything  noticeable. 
The  yellow  light  warned  these  students  to 
"look  out”  for  opportunities.  A  red  light, 
meaning  danger,  or  "stop,”  listed  those  who 
had  displayed  a  lack  of  courtesy,  principally 
through  their  inattention  to  instructions  or 
requests,  in  their  manner  of  greeting  the  in¬ 
structor  or  fellow  students,  and  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  attitude. 

The  students  studied  the  lights  closely  and 
made  improvement,  and  rapid  strides  w’ere 
taken  away  from  the  "danger”  light. — 
.S’.Al.L.,  Sacred  Heart  Commercial  School, 
Columhus,  Ohio. 


Interest  Guaranteed! 

HEN  the  attendance  in  your  class  is 
affected  by  bad  weather;  when  it’s  not 
advisable  to  take  up  new  work;  when  the 
routine  drill  somehow  doesn’t  fit,  and  you 
are  averse  to  assigning  "busy  work”- — try- 
the  following  stunt.  It  has  worked. 

This  plan  is  patterned  after  the  currently 
popular  radio  quiz.  Pass  out  a  small  piece 
of  paper  to  each  student  (1  use  3-by-8-inch 
pieces).  Explain  that  "we  are  going  to 
have  a  radio  quiz  right  in  the  classroom.” 
On  the  desk  is  the  "microphone.”  (I  use  a 
paperweight — the  students’  imagination  will 
permit  anything  in  reason.) 

Each  student  is  to  write  a  question — any 
question — on  one  side  of  the  paper  (ac¬ 
counting,  commercial  law,  etc.,  depending 
on  the  class  subject)  and  the  answer  on  the 
other  side.  For  every  question  that  stumps 
the  "board  of  experts,”  a  prize  will  be  given. 
(This  prize  may  be  anything  in  reason — 
I’ve  solemnly  handed  out  pieces  of  chalk 
inscribed  with  the  word  "Prize.”)  The 
questions  are  folded  and  collected. 

Now,  to  establish  the  order  in  which 
pupils  will  be  called  upon,  give  each  one 
a  number  and  w'rite  each  number  on  a  slip 
of  paper.  Mix  these  slips  thoroughly,  pick 
out  one,  and  call  up  the  "victim.”  You 
can  have  fun  interviewing  the  pupils,  as  a 
quiz-program  announcer  would  do,  but  much 
depends  on  the  interviewer’s  spontaneity  and 
originality. 

Have  the  student  pick  out  a  question  and 
hand  it  to  you.  Yon  read  the  question,  mak¬ 
ing  any  corrections  that  are  necessary.  The 
student  answers,  and  you  act  as  umpire. 
Board  work  is,  of  course,  permitted.  Com¬ 
ments  should  be  made  freely  by  you.  Be¬ 
fore  sitting  down,  the  student  selects  an¬ 
other  number  to  indicate  the  next  student. 

You  will  be  surprised  in  more  ways  than 
one.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  discover 
what  the  students  consider  the  most  difficult 
phases  of  the  subject.  Second,  whether  the 
class  realizes  it  or  not,  you  are  actually 
teaching — and  teaching  in  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  ways  imaginable. — Joseph  Stern- 
hach,  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Bronx,  New  York. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


THE  B.  E.  W.  DIRECTORY  OF 

Business  Education  Fraternities 

Cot7i piled  by  MARIAN  W.  SPEELMAN 

Hammond  (Indiana)  High  School 
Part  2 


Alpha  Kappa  Psi.  One  of  the  oldest  pro¬ 
fessional  fraternities,  founded  on  October 
5,  1904,  at  New  York  University,  New 
York  City;  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  May  20,  190^. 

Today  there  are  forty-eight  active  chap¬ 
ters,  w'ith  a  total  membership  of  16,007  men. 
Alumni  associations  are  maintained  in  many 
of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Officers:  President,  Clifford  D.  Spangler, 
formerly  Associate  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
Vice-President,  Richard  A.  Hills,  field  repre¬ 
sentative,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Executive  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  D.  Sparks,  129  East  Market 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  official  publication  is  The  Diary  of 
Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  edited  by  J.  D.  Sparks, 
published  every  two  months  during  the  col¬ 
lege  year. 

The  chief  qualifications  for  membership 
are  that  the  student  shall  have  signified  his 
intention  of  obtaining  a  degree  in  commerce, 
economics,  business  administration,  or  com¬ 
mercial  science  and  that  he  possess  a  grade 
average  not  lower  than  that  required  for 
graduation  by  the  institution  in  which  the 
chapter  is  located. 

Purpose:  To  further  the  individual  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  members;  to  foster  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  the  fields  of  commerce,  accounts, 
and  finance;  to  educate  the  public  to  appre¬ 
ciate  higher  ideals  therein;  and  to  promote 
and  advance,  in  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank,  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  business 
administration. 

Significant  accomplishments  include  sev¬ 
eral  research  projects,  published  under  the 
titles:  The  Relation  of  Education  and  In¬ 
come,  Books  for  Business  Men,  A  Survey 


of  Commeice  Curricula  in  64  Representative 
Schools  of  Commerce  and  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  Student  Persistence  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges.  The  Grand  Chapter  endeavors 
to  conduct  and  complete  one  major  research 
project  every  three  years.  Alpha  Kappa  Psi 
awards  a  scholarship  medallion  annually  to 
the  highest-ranking  male  student  of  the 
junior  class  in  each  of  the  schools  of  com¬ 
merce  where  a  chapter  is  located. 

Alpha  Iota.  A  national  sorority  founded 
at  American  Institute  of  Business,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  1925. 

There  are  159  chapters,  with  7,200  active 
members.  Fifteen  regional  meetings  are 
held  annually. 

Officers:  President-Editor,  Mrs.  Elsie  M. 
Fenton,  Secretary,  American  Institute  of 
Business,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Edna  P.  Kane,  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  Seattle,  Washington;  Historian, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Y.  Steele,  National  Business 
Training  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Fern  L.  Thompson,  515  Old 
Colony  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Official  publication:  Alpha  lota  Note 
Book,  edited  by  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Fenton,  515 
Old  Colony  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Purpose:  To  promote  friendship  and  loy¬ 
alty  among  business-school  graduates;  to  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  the  members  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  increased  efficiency,  higher  stand¬ 
ards,  and  continued  progress  in  their  re¬ 
spective  occupations  and  professions. 

Qualificatic«is  for  membership:  Superior 
scholarship,  leadership,  character,  and  per¬ 
sonality. 

Significant  contributions:  Aid  to  Red 
Cross,  underprivileged  children.  Bundles  for 
Britain,  deserving  students. 
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Phi  Theta  Pi  Internatk^nal  Honor¬ 
ary  Commerce  Fraternity,  A  men’s  in¬ 
ternational  fraternity  open  to  students,  alum¬ 
ni,  and  faculty  members  of  recognized 
schools  and  colleges  of  business  and  com¬ 
merce.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

Founded:  1926,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  by 
Richard  G.  Cole  and  E.  O.  Fenton. 

The  fraternity  has  fifty  active  chapters, 
with  a  total  membership  of  5,168  men. 

Officers:  Grand  Chairman,  Charles  R.  Mc¬ 
Cann,  president,  McCann  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Reading,  Pennsylvania;  Grand  Presi¬ 
dent,  Chad  C.  Newhouse,  dean  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Department,  Heald  College,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Grand  Vice-President,  W.  C.  Angus, 
president,  Angus  School  of  Commerce, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada;  Grand  Secre¬ 
tary-Editor,  Clyde  Needham;  Assistant 
Grand  Secretary-Editor,  Russell  Campbell, 
both  at  515  Old  Colony  Building,  Des 

Business  Writing 

Emphasis  on  actual  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  and  correlation  with  business  re¬ 
quirements  featured  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Writing  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  December  29- 
30.  The  address  of 
the  president,  Mrs. 
Alta  Gwinn  Saund¬ 
ers,  University  of 
Illinois,  gave  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  rather 
comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  de- 
Alta  Gwinn  Saunders  sirable  training  for  a 
teacher  of  business 
writing.  This  report,  along  with  some  of 
the  other  papers,  will  appear  in  the 
A.B.\V\A.  Bulletin. 

Lloyd  Geil,  of  Michigan  State,  gave  a  pa¬ 
per  on  "What  Makes  an  Application  Letter 
Click  The  answers  w'ere  the  composite 
of  400  company  contributions.  Homer  J. 
Buckley,  president  of  Buckley,  Dement  & 
Co.,  told  the  teachers  about  many  "Sins  of 
Omission  and  Commission  in  Direct  Mail." 


Moines,  Iowa;  Grand  Treasurer,  E.  O.  Fen¬ 
ton,  president,  American  Institute  of  Busi-  j 
ness,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Grand  Historian, 

V.  E.  Jernigan,  president,  Smithdeal-Massey 
Business  College,  Richmond,  Virginia.  1 

Purpose:  To  encourage  high  scholarship;  | 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  friendship  f 
among  the  young  men  students  of  schools  | 
and  colleges  of  commerce  and  business;  to 
encourage  young  men  to  strive  for  higher 
business  standards  and  efficiency;  to  encour¬ 
age  employers  to  seek  employees  through 
recognized  schools  and  colleges  of  business 
and  commerce. 

Qualifications  for  membership:  Superior 
scholarship  (90  per  cent  or  above)  ;  good  [ 
character  and  personality;  high  school  edu-  | 
cation  or  its  equivalent. 

Publication:  The  Symbol,  quarterly. 

The  next  international  convention  will  be 
held  in  July,  1942,  at  Hotel  Cleveland, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  | 

I'cachcrs  Meet  i 

A  popular  business-letter  clinic  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  A.  L.  Cosgrove,  of  Oklahoma; 

C.  W,  Wilkinson,  of  Illinois;  and  George  ; 
H.  Zeiss,  of  Louisiana  State.  A  clinic  in  the 
rapidly  growing  subject  of  report  writing 
was  conducted  by  H.  B.  Knoll,  of  Purdue, 
and  F.  H.  Gertz,  of  Pratt  Institute. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Aurner,  Wisconsin,  discussed 
"Teaching  Students  to  Write  Good  Adjust¬ 
ment  Letters”  from  the  teachers’  angle  and 
presided  through  a  long  question  session. 

The  practical  side  of  business  w'riting  was 
covered  by  L.  E.  Frailey,  "Modern  Methods 
of  Collecting  Accounts  by  Mail”;  Don  Mack, 
sales  manager  of  United  Autographic  Reg¬ 
ister  Co.,  "Increasing  Sales  Through  Better  1 
Direct  Mail  Selling”;  and  Leslie  Lewis,  of 
Dartnell  Corpor,ation,  "Problems  of  Editing 
a  Business  Letter  Service.” 

Exhibits  of  teaching  and  class  material, 
books,  and  the  D.M.A.A.  Leaders  set  a 
record  for  size  and  helped  fill  notebooks 
with  new  ideas. 

W.  H.  Butterfield,  of  Oklahoma,  was  gen¬ 
eral  chairman,  and  L.  W.  McKelvey,  of 
Northwestern,  was  in  charge  of  local  ar¬ 
rangements. 
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The  Washington  Business  Educator, 
a  duplicated  quarterly  for  princi¬ 
pals  and  business  teachers  of  the  high 
I  schools  and  junior  colleges  of  the  state  of 
Washington,  made  its  debut  in  December, 

I  1941.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Schools  of 
Education  and  Business  Administration  of 
the  State  College  of  Washington,  and  edited 
by  Lewis  R.  Toll  and  Margaret  Linnan.  The 
I  duplicating  is  done  by  the  students  of 
the  Secretarial  Work  class,  supervised  by 
1  Mrs.  Ethel  Wood. 

[  The  four  sections  of  this  new  periodical 
I  are:  (1)  "It  Works  in  My  School,"  (2) 
"Secretarial  Strikes,”  (3)  "The  State  News 
Bulletin,”  and  (4)  "The  Reader’s  Ex¬ 
change.”  In  the  first  section,  business 
teachers  of  the  state  exchange  ideas  concern¬ 
ing  teaching  and  curriculum  problems.  The 
second  section  presents  hints  to  the  secre- 
tar)’  which  business  teachers  might  pass  on 
to  their  pupils  in  secretarial  classes.  Sec¬ 
tion  3  disseminates  information  about  im¬ 
portant  state-wide  business  programs,  such 
as  distributive  education  under  the  George- 
Deen  Act,  and  post  high  school  education 
for  business  occupations.  The  last  section 
calls  attention  to  ciarrent  books,  pamphlets, 
and  magazine  articles  on  business  educa¬ 
tion. 

There  is  reported  to  be  a  dire  short¬ 
age  of  business  teachers  for  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  of  Washington,  and 
the  situation  will  probably  get  worse,  since 
fewer  business  students  are  electing  to  stay 
in  college  for  the  fifth  year  required  in 
Washington  for  a  secondary-school  certifi¬ 
cate.  Beginning  salaries  for  business 
teachers  of  this  state  have  increased  some¬ 
what  recently  (now  averaging  more  than 
Si 300),  but  not  enough  to  induce  many 
prospective  teachers  to  turn  down  offers  of 
secretarial  positions  upon  graduation. 

The  bill  establishing  public  junior 
colleges  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
which  went  into  effect  last  spring,  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  introduction,  in  the 
State  College  of  Washington,  of  a  course  in 
junior  college  education,  to  be  directed  by 


Lewis  R.  Toll.  Eight  junior  colleges  are 
now  operating  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  seven  of  them  are  offering  courses 
in  secretarial  training.  /l/w4  Hughes. 

The  national  catholic  High  School 
Typists  Association  will  sponsor  two 
contests  in  typewriting  in  1942 — an  Every 
Pupil  Contest  and  an  Individual  Contest. 

All  Catholic  high  schools  that  teach  type¬ 
writing  are  invited  to  participate. 

For  first-year  typists,  a  straight-copy  test 
for  10  minutes  will  be  given;  for  second- 
year  typists,  a  letter  test  of  15  minutes. 

The  official  date  for  the  Every  Pupil  Con¬ 
test  is  March  12,  1942.  Arrangements 

should  be  made  as  far  ahead  as  possible. 

Trophy  cups  and  plaques  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winning  schools,  and  silver  medals 
and  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  individual 
winners. 

Information  regarding  the  Individual 
Contest,  to  be  held  April  30,  1942,  will 
be  available  at  a  later  date. 

For  membership  in  the  Association,  appli¬ 
cation  blanks,  and  further  information,  write 
to  Rev.  Matthew  Pekari,  O.F.M.  Cap.,  St. 
Joseph’s  College  and  Military  Academy, 
Hays,  Kansas. 


]  Walter  Ross,  for  twenty-three  years  a 
♦  commercial  teacher  in  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pennsylvania)  school  system,  died  on  De¬ 
cember  31  from  the  results  of  a  heart  attack 
suffered  two  years  before.  For  eleven  years 
— nine  of  them  consecutive — Mr.  Ross  was 
also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Bowling 
Green  (Kentucky)  Business  University  sum¬ 
mer  school.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Duquesne 
University. 

Mr.  Ross  was  an  inspiring  teacher  and  a 
practical  educator.  He  was  the  author  of 
texts  in  business  English,  shorthand,  and 
typing.  For  many  years  he  was  active  in 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  National  Business  Teach¬ 
ers  Association.  He  made  many  appearances 
on  convention  programs. 

Mr.  Ross’s  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Ross,  and 
his  son,  Lawrence,  survive  him. 
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Order  of  Business  Efficiency 

1  his  is  your  opportunity  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  stuJents  in  your  classes  into  a 
worth-while  service  club,  ^'ou  have 
every  assistance  possible  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  The  Awards  Department  of 
the  Business  Edir.ation  World  is 
eager  to  help  you.  This  is  your  order 
of  procedure: 

1.  W'rite  tor  your  free  information 
booklet  explaining  the  B.E.W.  Awards 
service. 

2.  Send  in  solutions  to  the  B.E.VC'. 
projects.  Acceptable  senior  project  so¬ 
lutions  will  bring  senior  Certificates  of 
Achievement  to  your  students  and 
make  them  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Order  of  Business  Etficiency-. 

3.  Send  for  an  otficial  charter. 

4.  Set  as  your  goal  100  per  cent 
student  participation  in  the  B.E.W. 
project  service,  with  each  O.B.E.  mem¬ 
ber  a  wearer  of  the  O.B.E.  insignia. 

5.  Remember  our  free  gift  of  an 
O.B.E.  pin  to  you  as  teacher-sponsor 
of  a  chapter. 

Send  inquiries  to  the  Department  of 
Awards,  The  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York. 


Changes  in  the  Hatch  Act  [ 

IN  A  RECENT  RELEASE,  the  N.E.A.  Nation-  j 
al  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  De-  1 
mocracy  Through  Education  states:  I 

The  Hatch  Act  must  be  amended  to  safe-  j 
guard  freedom  of  learning  and  teaching. 
The  original  Act,  passed  in  1939,  was  an 
outgrowth  of  alleged  abuses  of  Federal  re- 
lief  funds  in  the  various  states.  After  a  ' 
brief  experience,  it  was  claimed  that  some  ot 
the  abuses  were  caused  by  state  employees’ 
receiving  part  pay  from  Federal  sources,  so 
the  Act  was  amended  in  1940  by  extending 
it  to  certain  state  officers  and  employees.  j 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  ' 
seek  to  prevent  political  corruption,  are  in 
no  sense  injurious  to  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  and,  in  fact,  in  some  cases  provide 
necessary  protection.  Tliere  are  other  sec¬ 
tions,  how'ever,  which  are  definitely  objec¬ 
tionable  to  teachers,  which  will  limit  their 
effectiveness,  and  which  will  interfere  with 
the  full  functioning  of  teachers  as  protectors 
and  instructors  of  millions  of  students. 

A  statement  regarding  the  objectionable 
sections  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  reasons 
why  teachers  should  be  excluded  from  these 
sections  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of 
Democracy  Through  Education,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  annual  contests  in  business  letter  writing,  business  fundamentals, 
office  practice,  and  business  personality  have  been  temporarily  discontinued. 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  COUPON 
(See  pages  518-323) 

Awards  Department,  Thf  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  plan  to  enter  approximately . students  in  your  International  Bookkeeping  Contest.  Send 

me  complete  information  and  contest  material  at  once. 

2.  In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send  the  following  order: 

. Student  Reprints  of  Contest  Project  (a),  1  cent  each.  Remittance  enclosed  S - 

Name  . 

School  . 

School  Address  . 

City  and  State  . 
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FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Please  communicate  directly  with  the  firms 
listed  here  when  you  order  films.  The  Business 
Education  World  publishes  this  department  as  a 
service  to  readers  but  distributes  no  visual  aids. 


SOUND  recordings  are  excellent  aids  in 
the  teaching  of  many  business  subjects. 
Records  have  been  used  for  some  time  in  de¬ 
veloping  rhythm  in  typewriting,  but  much 
progress  is  also  being  made  in  the  use  of 
sound  recordings  in  the  teaching  of  other 
business  subjects.  Some  of  the  aids  avail¬ 
able  at  present  are  listed  below. 

Secretarial  T raining 
A  set  of  three  12-inch  secretarial-training 
records  has  recently  been  produced  by  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New'  York,  New  York,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  RCA  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  Order  from  your  near¬ 
est  Gregg  office.  Album  and  teacher’s  in¬ 
structions  are  available.  Each  record  sells 
for  $2;  for  the  set  of  three,  including  an 
album,  the  price  is  $6.  Discount  to  teachers 
and  schools.  A  description  follows. 

Applying  for  a  Secretarial  Position.  No.  1. 
Dramatizations  include  conversation  with  the 
receptionist  in  an  employment  office  and 
with  the  employment  interviewer  (both  good 
and  bad  answers) ;  terminating  the  inter¬ 
view;  a  complete  employment  interview,  in¬ 
cluding  telephoning  for  an  appointment, 
filling  out  the  application  blank,  meeting 
and  talking  with  the  employer,  arranging  for 
employment  tests,  and  following  up  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

The  Secretary  at  Work;  The  Secretary  Re¬ 
ceives  Callers.  No.  2.  This  record,  depict¬ 
ing  the  variety  of  duties  with  which  a 
secretary  is  confronted,  is  excellent  for  use 
when  office  behavior  is  discussed.  Contents 
under  the  first  title  include  taking  a  tele¬ 


phone  message;  giving  instructions  to  an¬ 
other  employee;  delivering  messages  to  a 
superior;  making  an  outgoing  telephone 
call;  receiving  callers;  keeping  an  appoint¬ 
ment  schedule;  taking  dictation;  typewrit¬ 
ing;  making  a  travel  reservation  for  the 
superior;  anticipating  the  needs  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  at  an  executive  meeting.  The  reverse 
side.  The  Secretary  Receives  Callers,  should 
be  used  when  discussing  the  behavior  of  a 
receptionist.  The  situations  dramatized  are 
as  follows:  receiving  regular  callers,  strang¬ 
ers,  members  of  the  staff,  and  callers  who 
are  unwelcome;  keeping  appointment  rec¬ 
ords;  referring  a  caller  to  another  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Secretary  at  the  Telephone.  No.  3. 
This  record  will  assist  in  impressing  upon  the 
students  the  importance  of  a  cheerful  voice 
and  clear,  distinct  enunciation  when  talking 
over  the  telephone.  The  record  contains 
dramatizations  of  the  following  techniques: 
the  ideal  telephone  voice;  a  mechanical  tele¬ 
phone  voice;  modulation  of  the  telephone 
voice;  the  rate  of  telephone  speech  and  the 
effect  of  clear  enunciation;  the  necessity  for 
courtesy  at  all  times  when  speaking  on  the 
telephone;  how  to  take  messages  over  the 
telephone;  how  to  handle  postponed  calls; 
how  to  transfer  calls;  the  importance  of 
guarding  office  secrets;  what  to  do  when  it 
is  necessary  to  look  up  information  while 
party  is  on  the  line;  how  to  make  long¬ 
distance  calls;  how  to  deliver  messages;  and 
how  to  handle  a  wrong-number  situation. 

Records  for  use  in  shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  general  business  courses  will  he 
described  next  month. 
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Going  the  rounds  in  search  of  new 
items  in  office  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  present 
emergency  and  the  change  from  peace-time 
activities  to  war-time  production,  new  items 
are  scarce.  With  priorities  giving  preference 
of  steel  and  other  metals  to  defense  pro¬ 
duction,  all  office  equipment  is  affected. 

Perhaps  this  condition  may  force  manu¬ 
facturers  to  do  some  research  and  find  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  metals  that  are  no  longer 
available.  Plastics  are  being  used  more 
and  more,  and  we  hope  to  report  to  you, 
as  time  goes  on,  some  developments  along 
these  lines  in  the  field  of  office  equipment. 

One  effect  that  this  war  has  had  upon  the 
industry  is  the  curtailment  of  the  number  of 
different  models  of  machines.  For  example, 
advertisements  of  Corona  announce  that  they 
have  discontinued  four  of  their  eight  port¬ 
able  typewriters. 


A.  A.  Bowie  February,  1942 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38 


Name  . . 
Address 


Pike’s  Glaswik,  a  finger-moistener  of 
spun  glass  wick,  said  to  be  always 
"ready  for  action,”  is  the  first  new  item  we 
find  for  this  month.  Capillary  action  always 
keeps  the  wick  properly  wetted — never  too 
much,  never  too  little.  It  is  clean,  sanitar)’, 
and  gives  service  indefinitely. 


'7  A  Hold-the-Phone  isn’t  an  admonition 
•  to  the  fellow  at  the  other  end  of  the 
telephone,  but  the  name  for  a  gadget  that 
permits  you  to  rest  the  cradle  or  French 
phone  on  your  shoulder,  listen  and  talk, 
and  at  the  same  time  use  both  hands.  The 
attachment  is  made  of  pliable  material  and 
is  slipped  around  the  phone. 


T  C  The  Copy  Light,  a  fluorescent  flood¬ 
light  desk  lamp  for  attaching  to 
copyholders  such  as  the  Error-No,  Copy 
Right,  and  Line-a-Time,  is  announced  by  the 
Copy  Right  Manufacturing  Corporation.  It 
illuminates  the  copy,  the  typewriter,  and 
both  sides  of  the  desk.  The  Copy- Light  is 
also  made  to  accommcxlate  the  ordinary-  in¬ 
candescent  style  of  bulbs. 


The  Micrometric  Carbon  Paper  made 
by  F.  S.  Webster  has  been  mentioned 
here  before,  but  we’d  like  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  new  packaging  of  five  brands 
of  their  carbon  papers.  The  new,  colorful, 
modern  boxes  are  as  much  a  treat  to  the  eye 
as  the  carbon  paper  is  a  treat  to  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  who  uses  different  types  of  carbon. 


T'y  Cardineer  Rotary  File,  by  Diebold, 
*  has  a  smaller  brother — a  desk  model. 
It  is  available  in  one-  or  two- wheel  models 
for  1,500  to  3,000  records.  It  is  portable 
and  compact.  The  Cardineer  speeds  finding, 
reference,  and  posting  operations,  because 
it  instantly  brings  the  records  to  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  finger  tips.  The  file  is  portable. 


TO  A  new  numbering  machine,  with  a 
visible  feature  that  enables  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  see  the  number  that  is  to  be  printed 
before  the  impression  is  made,  is  announced 
by  the  American  Numbering  Machine  Com¬ 
pany.  This  machine  will  number  as  many 
as  twelve  carbons  legibly. 
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Bulletin- Board  Suggestions 


The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  the  culmination  of  a  project  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  office-practice  class  of  Saint 
Augustine  Commercial  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  under  the  direction  of  Sister  M.  El- 
frida.  This  project  had  to  do  with  the 
various  personality  traits  and  ability  skills 
which  the  employer  expects  to  find  in  his 
secretary. 

The  students  checked  up  on  one  another’s 
personality  by  listing  first  the  good  points 
of  fellow  students  and  then  the  weak  ones. 
This  was  done  without  disclosing  the  names. 
The  results  of  the  students’  candid  criti¬ 
cisms  were  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  the  project  w'as  undertaken,  so  that 
the  determination  to  improv^e  was  quite 
noticeable  and,  certainly,  most  gratifying. 

Then,  having  typed  on  slips  of  paper  the 
particular  traits  that  the  employer  desires  in 
his  secretary,  the  students  were  asked  to 
pick  one  and  to  devise  a  poster  exempli¬ 
fying  that  trait.  The  posters  were  made 
outside  of  class  and  brought  to  school  on 
the  designated  day  for  display  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

The  traits  illustrated  in  this  project  were 
listed  under  "What  Your  Employer  De¬ 
sires,’’  as  follows: 

Loyalty,  accuracy,  cultural  refinement, 
mental  alertness,  initiative,  humor,  self-re¬ 


liance,  adaptability,  ambition,  emotional  con¬ 
trol,  personal  appearance,  poise,  dependabil¬ 
ity,  courtesy,  concentration,  ability  to  learn, 
thoroughness,  orderliness,  industriousness, 
contrast  in  initiative,  memory,  promptness, 
co-operation. 

The  Gregg  Seu's  Letter  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Mary 
Snyder,  of  Kirksville,  Missouri,  who  writes, 
”1  really  do  enjoy,  and  my  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  too,  enjoy  the  clever  cartoons  in  The 
Gregg  News  Letter.  The  cartoons  go  onto 
the  bulletin  board  and  are  probably  the  only 
thing  on  the  board  that  the  youngsters 
notice.” 

While  we  do  hope  that  other  important 
items  on  the  board  are  noticed  by  the  young¬ 
sters,  the  comment  of  Miss  Snyder  bears  out 
our  original  contention  that  "the  picture’s 
the  thing.” 

An  excellent  bulletin-board  display  of 
photographs,  based  on  "Hands  in 
Commercial  Education,”  has  been  prepared 
by  William  S.  Medine,  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mr. 
Medine  took  the  photographs  himself,  and 
his  students  developed  them.  They  show 
hands  on  a  typewriter,  taking  dictation, 
using  a  directory,  and  doing  other  office- 
jobs. 


Part  of  a  Bulletin  Board  Display  Resulting  from  a  Project  in  Personality  Study 
at  St.  Augustine  High  School,  Chicago.  The  Project  Is  Described  Above. 
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English-Improvement  Aids 


No.  12  of  a  Series 

Selected  b)  E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 

I-DiTOR  S  Note:  Teachers  of  English  often  desire  short,  well-selected  lists  of  sp>elling  demons, 
pronunciation  demons,  etc.,  for  drill  purposes,  for  testing,  for  extra-credit  assignments,  or  similar 
uses.  This  monthly  service  page  is  designed  to  save  the  teacher’s  time  in  collecting  such  material. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  page  be  clipped  out  and  mounted  in  a  scrapbook.  Suggestions  for  this  page 
will  be  welcomed. 


Spelling  Demons 

1.  accruing  6.  ninety 

2.  exaggerate  7.  permissible 

3.  likelihood  S.  predominancy 

4.  naphtha  9.  reluctance 

5.  necessity  10.  temporarily 

Pronunciation  Demons 

Sol 

1.  accidentally  ak' si-den' tal-IT  ak' sT-denK  II 

2.  err  ur  air 

3.  lamentable  lam'  en-ta-b’l  la-ment'  a-b’l 

4.  recognize  rek'  6g-nlz  rek'  a-niz 

3.  Roosevelt  ro'  ze-velt  rim'  ze-velt 

Synonyms 

Influence.  Ability  to  sway  the  will  of  another. 
Prestige.  The  influence  that  accompanies  or 
follow's  successful  accomplishment. 

The  real  enthusiasm  of  our  advertising  manager 
over  the  new  product  has  had  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  entire  sales  staff. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  recommendation  of 
our  attorney  in  the  matter  because  of  his  pres¬ 
tige  in  the  legal  profession. 

Cite.  To  mention  a  person  or  passage  as  an 
authority. 

Quote.  To  refjeat  the  exact  words  used  by  an¬ 
other. 

Citing  the  Constitution  as  the  basis  of  his  theory, 
he  quoted  an  entire  article  from  the  document. 

Words  Often  Confused 
Distract.  To  divert  or  turn  aside;  to  be¬ 
wilder,  confuse. 

Detract.  To  draw  away;  to  disparage. 

Please  do  nothing  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
operator  of  this  complicated  machine. 
Fingerprints  on  a  letterhead  will  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  an  otherwise  beautifully 
typed  letter. 

Vain.  Proud;  ineffectual. 

Vein.  A  tubular  branching  vessel  of  the  body 
that  carries  the  blood  back  to  the  heart;  a  streak 
of  a  different  color;  a  bed  of  useful  mineral. 


\'ane.  A  device  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

VC'e  have  tried  in  tain  to  find  a  suitable  location 
for  the  new  weather  vane. 

The  map  of  the  mine  shows  that  a  rich  vein  of 
coal  runs  under  the  property. 

Human.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Humane.  Having  or  showing  tenderness. 

To  be  envious  of  such  outstanding  success  is  only 
human. 

The  story'  included  the  tale  of  the  soldier  s  hu¬ 
mane  care  of  a  wounded  carrier  pigeon. 

Vocabulary  Building 

Repercussion.  An  impact,  blow,  or  the  like 
given  in  return;  a  reciprocal  action  or  effect. 

Unit  cost.  The  total  cost  over  a  period  of  time, 
divided  by  the  number  of  items  produced. 

A  Punctuation  Rule 

A  subordinate  clause  that  precedes  the  main 
clause  of  a  sentence  should  be  followed  by  a 


If  the  change  of  address  had  been  noted,  there 
would  not  have  been  this  delay. 

After  you  have  removed  the  pink  cards,  address 
envelopes  to  all  the  other  names. 

So  that  we  may  be  able  to  reach  you  promptly, 
please  give  us  your  home  telephone  number 
Unless  w'e  hear  from  you  by  December  15,  we  will 
not  hold  the  goods  any  longer. 

A  Writing  Pointer 

The  study  of  synonyms  and  of  antonyms  will 
help  you  enlarge  your  vocabulary.  Because  the 
English  language  is  derived  from  so  many  sources, 
it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  synonyms.  It  is  said, 
for  example,  that  there  are  thirty-seven  synonyms 
for  "pure.”  Form  the  habit  of  reading  the  para¬ 
graphs  on  synonyms  and  antonyms  following  the 
definitions  of  many  words  in  the  dictionary. 

Form  the  habit,  also,  when  consulting  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  of  noticing  the  indication  of  the  correct 
preposition  to  be  used  following  certain  words 
— Words,  Third  Edition. 
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Key  to  the  VV^orld’s  Worst  Transcript 

(See  page  327) 


No.  of 
Errors 

1  October  15^1941 


Prof/e^or  John  Stone 

llSjlMaln  Street,^ 

Phll/adelphla,  Pennsylvania 
d 

Ky  ^ear  Sir: 

I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  the  most  wldely^clrq/5^ted 

Jt 

little  books  that  has  ever  be^n  written.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Simply  fill  In  and  mall  the  encl^^rd. 

Theharae  of  this  booklet  Is  "Getting  a  Head  ^n  Business."  Its 

Hi  ^ 

a  book  for  e>?ecutlve^  and  poten;<lal  executives  only.j^It  Is  a  book 
S  c 

that  pointy  the  way  to  a  means  of  aqulrlng  quickly  a  mastery  of 
A  '' 

bu/slness  principals.  Said  one  man  who  had  sent  for  It: 

Jr  * 

"Getting  Ahead  In  Business'  Is  the  most  simulating  book  I  have 
read  In  ten  years.  Most  of  the  stuff  that  businessmen  are 
called  upon  to  read^ls  dull  and  theoretical.  'Getting  Ahead  In  Buslj;^- 

,ay<oc.« «'  -tuLis^ 

/jess'  hit  me  right  between  the  eyed*\j  ° 


1 
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o'V*  ujw‘\JL  ^  Y 

Why  am  I  offering  to  send  you  this  book  wltSput  charge^  Slmpl;^^ 
because  I  want  you  to  becon^faml^r  with  the  up-to-date  program  of 
the  Albert  Hudson  Instjlltute. 

Aside  from  the  In^d^s^natlon  It  contains  about  the  Instltute^"^ 

*^ettlng  Ahead  In  Business"  Is''  Intensely  Interesting  In  sett. 

1 

If  you  are  not  Interested  In  buslness/^tralnlng^don't  senjC  for 

^  A.  Jt 

frjT  the  book.  If  you  are  seeking  new  ways  to  add  to  you  knowlege  of 

/>  .  /S 

S 

business,  then  we  want  you  to  have  a  copy  with  our  complement. 

Jt  ^ 

Cordlaly  yours, 

A 


Pres/ 

PR:Y 
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Principles  and  Techniques 
of  Guidance 

D.  Welty  Lefever,  Archie  M.  Turrell,  and 
Henry  I.  Weitzel,  The  Ronald  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1941,  522  pages,  S3. 

These  authors  are  not  perturbed,  as  are  the 
writers  of  some  other  books  on  guidance,  about 
the  controversy  as  to  whether  guidance  is  a 
philosophy  of  education  or  a  method  of  doing 
things.  They  decry  the  either-or  basis  of  con¬ 
sidering  these  concepts,  concluding  that  one  ap¬ 
proach  may  be  used  to  guide  thinking  and  the 
other  to  direct  action — each  a  check  on  the  other. 
The  emphasis  in  this  book  is  upon  the  "action” 
phase  of  guidance,  as  many  procedures  are  pre¬ 
sented. 

To  promote  the  permeation  of  guidance  through 
the  entire  educational  system,  with  consequent 
reorganizations,  and  to  prevent  its  becoming  merely 
a  fad,  "orderly  concepts  relative  to  guidance  must 
replace  the  present  uncritical  acceptance  of  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  as  guidance.”  This  thought 
is  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

The  book  is  directed  to  administrators,  counsel¬ 
ors,  and  teachers — each  group  playing  its  part 
in  the  guidance  program. 

The  presentation  is  a  comprehensive  one,  start¬ 
ing  with  a  view  of  the  entire  guidance  field  and 
including  many  practical  materials,  such  as  de¬ 
scriptions  of  guidance  procedures,  reproductions 
of  record  forms,  reports  on  the  results  of  the 
clinical  approach  to  student  problems,  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  placement  and  follow-up  procedures. 

The  book  ends  with  "the  growing  challenge  to 
guidance,”  involving  consideration  of  community 
and  national  guidance  programs. 


All  three  of  the  authors  are  experienced  counsel-  ( 
ors.  They  have  here  made  available  a  valuable 
guide  book  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  ^ 

counselors.  ^ 

( 

The  Meaning  of  Democracy 

William  F.  Russell  and  Thomas  H.  ^ 

Briggs,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  , 

York,  1941,  413  pages,  $1.48.  s 

"The  external  enemies  of  democracy  are  numer-  | 

ous  and  strong,  but  they  are  far  less  dangerous  ^ 

than  ignorance  and  selfishness  within  our  own  , 

people.”  This  quotation  from  the  preface  indi-  , 

cates  the  need  for  this  book — the  provision  of  a  j 

way  for  all  Americans,  young  and  old,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  democracy’.  At  a  time  when  , 

national  defense  is  vital,  a  study  of  the  mean-  j 

mg  of  democracy  is  an  appropriate  accompani-  , 
mcnt  to  all  study  and  work  activities.  ( 

As  the  authors  point  out,  democracy  cannot  be  , 

bestowed  nor  imposed,  but  faith  in  its  superiority  | 

over  all  other  forms  of  government  must  be  de-  , 

veloped,  together  with  a  determination  to  apply  ^ 

it  to  all  phases  of  life.  This  clearly  written  book  , 

is  a  guide  to  the  development  of  that  faith  and  i 

that  determination.  , 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  the  development  | 
of  democracy  is  traced,  and  the  effects  of  the  |  | 
loss  of  democratic  privileges  are  recounted.  In  |  , 
Part  II,  a  creed  of  democracy,  covering  sixty  items,  I  . 
is  presented.  A  series  of  questions  concerning^  |  ; 
each  item  is  included  as  an  aid  to  understanding  f  , 
the  creed.  Part  III  consists  of  readings  in  de-  I  , 
mocracy — excerpts  from  John  Locke,  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg,  etc. 

This  book  is  for  study,  not  for  casual  reading. 

The  language  is  simple.  It  is  equally  appropri¬ 
ate  for  adolescents  and  for  adults. 

The  authors  have  been  criticized  for  omitting 
the  economic  aspects  of  demtKracy  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  w'orkers  to  our  democratic  form  of 
life.  They  are  accused  of  limiting  the  concept 
of  democracy  to  the  ideas  of  Jefferson  and 
Locke,  who  lived  in  a  less  complex  society  than 
that  of  today.  They  have  fulfilled  their  purpose, 
however,  in  providing  a  creed  that  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  contemporary  life  by  the  student. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  persons  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  aid  to  "those  who  are  willing  to 
exert  themselves  in  thoughtful,  continued  study 
to  understand  what  democracy  means.” 

The  Problem  of  English  Composition  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities 

"A  Summary  of  Recent  Literature  on  the 
Teaching  of  Composition,”  by  Jessie  How¬ 
ard,  and  "A  Survey  of  Requirements  in 
English  Composition,”  by  Charles  W.  Rob- 
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erts,  Univers/ly  of  Illinois  Bulletin 
XXXV III.  No.  48,  Studies  in  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  No.  1,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
june  22,  1941,  94  pages,  paper  bound,  no 
charge. 

The  problem  of  teaching  English  composition 
effectively  is  ever  with  us.  Virtually  all  employ¬ 
ment  tests  given  clerical  workers — including 
stenographers — contain  sections  on  English  com¬ 
position.  Suggestions  for  improving  the  ability 
of  young  people  to  use  the  English  language 
correctly,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  school  administrator,  are  found  in  these  two 
studies  of  the  teaching  of  English  composition 
in  colleges. 

Jessie  Howard  has  analyzed  1 34  books  and 
magazine  articles  on  the  teaching  of  English  com¬ 
position  and  has  summarized  the  conclusions 
reached.  Tlie  source  of  each  statement  is  indi¬ 
cated.  The  aims  of  teaching  English  composition, 
the  inadequacy  of  present  methods,  the  responsi- 
hilit)-  for  success  or  failure  of  students,  and 
methods  of  teaching  are  the  major  topics  intro¬ 
duced.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  teaching 
of  formal  grammar  and  functional  grammar  are 
listed.  The  conclusions  arc  summarized  at  the 
end  of  the  report. 

Charles  W.  Roberts  obtained,  from  college  cata¬ 
logues,  statements  of  requirements  in  English 
composition  and  supplemented  this  information 
with  the  returns  from  a  questionnaire  study. 
Methods  used  in  teaching  English  composition 
during  and  beyond  the  freshman  year  are  described 
and  evaluated. 

Through  this  bulletin,  many  plans  used  to  im¬ 
prove  the  teaching  of  English  composition,  to¬ 
gether  with  comments  on  their  effectiveness,  arc 
made  available  to  administrators  and  teachers. 

Appraising  Guidance 
in  Secondary  Schools 

Grayson  N.  Kefauver  and  Harold  C. 
Hand,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1941,  260  pages,  $3.50. 

One  technique  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  guidance  programs  is  the  giving  of  identical 
tests  to  tw'o  groups;  on  the  one  hand,  groups  who 
have  received  certain  guidance,  and  on  the  other, 
those  who  have  had  no  formal  guidance.  Test 
results  for  the  two  groups  are  then  compared. 

If  guidance  programs  have  been  effective,  pupils 
subjected  to  them  should  make  higher  scores  on 
the  tests  than  do  pupils  who  have  received  no 
formal  guidance.  In  some  institutions,  however, 
the  "guided”  groups  showed  little  if  any  su¬ 
periority  over  the  "unguided”  groups. 

The  results  of  these  and  similar  investigations 
into  the  effectiveness  of  guidance  programs  are 
reported  in  this  comprehensive  book  on  guidance. 

Many  factors  enter  into  the  problem  of  ap¬ 


praising  school  guidance  programs  by  means  of 
tests.  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  validity  of 
the  tests  employed  and  the  matter  of  the  kind  of 
guidance  to  which  the  pupil  has  been  subjected. 
This  report  of  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  guid¬ 
ance  activities  in  the  secondary  school  has  many 
implications  for  anyone  working  in  the  field  of 
guidance — which  category  includes  everyone  in 
education,  as  teachers  must  know  about  availa  jle 
guidance  facilities  even  though  they  are  not  • 
trained  counselors. 

Many  tables  illustrate  this  book.  By  means  of 
tables,  guidance  activities  in  various  schools  are 
shown,  the  opinions  of  administrators  and  counsel¬ 
ors  relative  to  the  objectives  of  guidance  are  re¬ 
ported,  and  the  results  of  tests  are  set  forth. 

According  to  the  authors,  guidance  includes 
these  subdivisions;  vocational,  social-civic,  health, 
recreational.  Consequently,  the  tests  included 
sections  on;  vocational  information,  vocational 
plans,  adjustment  to  school  situations,  social  life, 
family  life,  self-adjustment,  the  adequacy  of  rec¬ 
reational  life,  the  adequacy  of  social-civic  think¬ 
ing,  and  the  appropriateness  of  plans  to  go  to 
college. 

The  students  of  guidance  w'ho  argue  that  social- 
civic  attitudes,  health,  and  recreation  are  not 
subjects  for  guidance,  but  for  education,  would, 
of  course,  administer  tests  different  from  those 
used  in  this  investigation. 

In  conclusion,  proposals  are  made  for  addi¬ 
tional  studies  appraising  guidance.  The  great 
amount  of  factual  data  included  in  this  book 
constitutes  a  valuable  source  of  information  for 
counselors  and  teachers  and  provides  a  basis  for 
future  investigation. 

Missouri  at  Work 

Missouri  at  Work  on  the  Public  School 
Curriculum,  Secondary  School  Series,  Prac¬ 
tical  Arts  and  Business,  Bulletin  7C,  1941, 
Lloyd  W.  King,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Missouri,  288  pages.  Free 
to  Missouri  residents.  50  cents  outside  the 
state. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  are  the  teachers  who  get  from 
their  state  department  the  aids  found  in  this 
bulletin,  w-hich  covers  ten  business  subjects  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail,  including  suggestions  for  tests  and 
standards  and  also  excellent  bibliographies. 

Although  the  bulletin  has  been  developed  spe¬ 
cifically  by  and  for  the  teachers  of  Missouri,  every¬ 
thing  that  we  found  in  it  would  be  helpful  to  any 
teacher  of  those  ten  subjects  in  any  state.  You 
won’t  want  to  skip  a  single  one  of  the  288  pages 
of  this  bulletin. — L.  A.  L. 

The  Facts  of  Life  in  Business 

By  J.  Stanley  Brown,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia,  1942,  196  pages, 
$1.50. 
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Many  "inspirational  ”  b(K)ks  are  long  on  super¬ 
fluous  exclamation  points  and  short  on  solid  sug¬ 
gestions — but  not  this  book.  Many  "inspirational  ’ 
writers,  in  an  effort  to  sound  virile  and  executive, 
write  in  a  helter-skelter  wa>  that  is  offensive  to 
the  critical  reader — but  Mr.  Brow’n  doesn't. 

This  book  is  full  of  case  histories  of  people  who 
did  or  didn’t  make  use  of  what  the  author  calls 
"Scarcity  'Value.”  (He  stresses  this  throughout — 
and  explains  it.)  This  reviewer,  always  an  easy 
mark  for  case  histories  and  other  concrete  evi¬ 
dences  of  concrete  thinking,  would  recommend 
The  Facts  of  Life  in  Business  especially  for  young 
employed  persons,  but  it  would  be  good  for  stu¬ 
dents,  too. 

Warning;  This  book  tends  to  make  you  l(H»k 
back  into  your  own  career  history  and  suspect 
uneasily  that  you  should  have  accomplished  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  you  have,  even  though  you 
may  have  stopped  right  where  you  wanted  to  stop 
and  still  like  being  there. — D.  M.  J. 

Commercial  Teacher-Training  Curricula 
in  94  Accredited  Teachers  Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools  in  1938. 

Bulletin  No.  23,  National  Association 
of  Business  Teacher-Training  Institutions: 
An  Abstract  of  an  Ed.D.  Dissertation,  John 
Marvin  Sipe,  Indiana  University,  June,  1941. 
Edited  by  Ann  Brewington,  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  University  of  Chicago.  39  pages.  25 
cents. 

The  primary  problem  of  this  thesis  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  central  tendencies  and  variations  that 
exist  in  the  curricula  for  preparing  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects  in  the  teachers  colleges  and 
normal  schools  of  the  United  States  that  are  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges.  The  data  concerning  such  curricula 
were  taken  from  the  1939-40  catalogues  of  the 
accredited  institutions  investigated. 

Working  Your  Way  Through  College 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  Vocational  Division 
Bulletin,  No.  210.  Occupational  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Guidance  Series,  No.  4,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  United  States  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1940,  175  pages, 
paper  bound,  20  cents. 

Too  many  boys  and  girls  go  to  college  hoping 
to  get  employment  at  once  to  help  them  meet  all 
or  part  of  their  expenses.  These  young  people 
have  a  difficult  time,  because  they  do  not  realize 
the  keen  competition  for  jobs  and  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  find  suitable  work.  It  would 
he  an  invaluable  experience  for  these  hopeful, 
but  unwise,  young  people  to  read  this  book  a  year 


or  mt)re  before  going  to  college  and  to  consult  it 
from  time  to  time  afterwards. 

The  need  for  careful  planning  in  advance  of 
college  entrance  is  brought  home  to  young  readers. 

The  desirability  of  having  a  money  reserve  for  the 
first  year  is  explained.  Tables  of  expenses  en¬ 
countered  are  shown  as  guides  to  planning. 

Information  is  given  about  all  possible  aids  to 
students — loan  funds,  scholarships,  N.Y.A.  proj-  { 
ects,  co-operatives,  and  plans  for  self-help  through  ^ 
employment. 

An  excellent  reference  list  contains  all  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States  with  a  state-  J 

ment  relative  to  scholarships,  loans,  and  number  [ 

of  N.Y.A.  projects.  Another  valuable  list  is  a  ^ 
classification  of  all  types  of  student  jobs.  Letters 
from  students  who  have  worked  their  way  through  ^ 
college  are  quoted  in  full.  ^ 

This  is  an  aid  in  a  field  of  guidance  that  is  ' 
sometimes  neglected.  t 

New  Government  Publications 

Available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  < 

Materials  for  Consumer  Education.  Selected  * 

Bibliography,  1941.  42  pages.  Agriculture  Depart-  J 
ment.  Consumers’  Counsel  Division,  Publication 
10.  10  cents.  ' 

Educational  Directory,  1941,  Part  1,  State  and  ' 

County  School  Officers.  51  pages.  Education  Of¬ 
fice,  Bulletin  1941,  No.  1.  10  cents.  ‘ 

Expressions  on  Education  by  Builders  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Democracy,  1941.  90  pages.  Education  Office. 
Bulletin  1940,  No.  10.  10  cents. 

WIDESPREAD  GROWTH  of  the  National 

Office  Management  Association  has  ' 

necessitated  an  enlargement  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  setup  of  NOMA.  New  headquarters 
have  been  established  at  the  Lincoln-Liberty 
Building,  Philadelphia,  where  William  H. 
Evans,  secretary-treasurer,  assisted  by  an  able 
staff,  will  devote  his  full  time  to  the  rapidly 
growing  needs  of  the  association. 

Present  membership  exceeds  2,000,  and 
local  chapters  are  functioning  in  almost  forty 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

A  number  of  business  educators  are  active 
members  of  this  association. 

Recent  studies  show  that  one-third  to 
one-half  of  American  college  students  are 
earning  part  or  all  of  their  college  expenses 
One-fifth  of  all  women  students  earn  part 
of  their  expenses. 
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19+1  I'edcral  Expenditures 
For  Education 


Figurhs  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  show  that  more  than  $700,000,- 
000  has  been  appropriated  or  allocated  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  expenditures 
related  to  education  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1942.  Although  this  includes  ap¬ 
proximately  $200,000,000  of  expenditures 
connected  with  the  defense  training  pro¬ 
gram,  the  total  is  considerably  lower  than  in 
the  years  when  the  P.W.A.  and  the  W.P.A. 
were  conducting  huge  programs  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  of  schools  and  the  C.C.C. 
was  operating  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
.It  present. 

A  table  of  1941-2  expenditures  follows: 

For  F-ducational  Functions 

Office  of  Education  programs  . S149,000,()()() 

College  R.O.T.C.  units  .  5,800,000 

Civilian  pilot  training .  25,000,000 

Training  for  merchant  marine .  5,050,000 

Apprentice  training  .  835,000 

Indian  schools  .  10,300,000 

W.P.A.  education  .  *20,000,000 

Alien  education  .  6,000,000 

"Boom-tow  n”  .school  construction  .  .  *60,000,000 

For  Education  As  a  Basic  Ohjectire 
Agriculture  and  home-economics  ex¬ 
tension  w'ork  .  19,000,000 

Agricultural  experiment  stations.  .  .  .  7,000,000 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps .  247,000,000 

National  Youth  Administration .  159,000,000 

$713,985,000 

*  Estimated. 


OLLOWING  a  Tibetan  custom,  many 


i  Chinese  Buddhists  in  western  Sikang  and 
Tsing-Hai  adhere  to  the  belief  that  the  num¬ 
ber  108  is  sacred  because  there  are  that  many 
volumes  in  the  Tibetan  Bible.  Accordingly, 
businessmen  of  this  sect  stock  their  estab¬ 
lishments  with  108  different  items,  neither 
more  nor  less,  or  carry  on  their  shelves  108 
pieces  of  each  product  they  sell.  A  few  find 
it  more  convenient  to  have  their  counter  or 
store  front  constructed  of  108  boards.  Credit 
is  extended  on  a  basis  of  108  days;  merchan¬ 
dise  is  bought  and  sold  whole.sale  in  multi¬ 
ples  of  dividends  of  H)8. 
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OTHER  GREGG  PERIODICALS 
THAT  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

The  Gregg  Writer 

270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

.\  magazine  of  special  interest  to  your 
secretarial  students.  Regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate,  $1.50  a  year.  Special  student 
rate,  $1  a  year  (available  only  through 
teachers).  Keys  to  the  shorthand  jdates 
in  this  magazine  are  printed  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  issue  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World. 

The  Gregg  ISetcs  Letter 

270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

.\  monthly  service  booklet  of  interest 
to  all  business  educators.  Sui)plied  with¬ 
out  charge  on  request. 

The  Canadian  Gregg  ISetvs 

10  BLOOR  ST.,  WEST,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Sent  without  charge  to  all  members  of 
the  Canadian  Gregg  .Association.  Ma¬ 
terials  of  interest  to  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  both  English  and  French  busi¬ 
ness-education  courses  in  Canada. 

The  Gregg  Magazine 

51  RUSSELL  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.  1 

A  monthly  magazine,  published  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  for  commercial  students 
and  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Sub- 
scrii)tion  rate,  $1  a  year. 

The  Gregg  Teacher 

51  RUSSELL  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.  1 

.\  monthly  magazine,  published  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  for  teachers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Subscription  rate.  65  cents 
a  year. 

El  Taquigra/st  Gregg 

270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

.A  quarterly  printed  entirely  in  Span¬ 
ish.  Of  interest  to  teachers,  students, 
and  writers  of  Spanish  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Issued  January,  April,  July,  and  October 
of  each  year.  Subscription  rate.  75  cents 
a  year. 
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And  enjoy  training  your  students  to  be¬ 
come  productive  workers  in  the  offices  of 
this  nation. 

The  Gregg  Writer  is  a  professional  source 
of  information,  inspiration,  and  tactical  suggestions  for  en¬ 
livening  the  shorthand  classes!  Each  issue  is  filled  with  lively 
fiction  and  stories,  written  in  beautiful  shorthand,  the  counted 
key  to  which  is  found  in  The  Business  Education  World. 

Voluntary  reading  is  an  interesting  way  of  developing  a 
shorthand  vocabulary,  and  students  enjoy  it. 

Each  issue  is  packed  full  of  shorthand  rich  in  new'  words  for 
the  students’  vocabulary,  success  stories,  special  hints  and  helps 
for  becoming  better  stenographers.  There  are  tests  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  program  that  offer  an  array  of  certificates  and  prizes  to  be 
won  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  with  a  little  extra  effort.  The 
Gregg  Writer  is  necessary  to  the  students’  training. 

Send  for  a  few  samples,  and  let  your  students  see  how 
fascinating  and  important  the  study  of  stenography  really  is! 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY.  OUR  SUPPLY 
OF  CURRENT  ISSUES  IS  LIMITED! 

Student  Rate  $1.00  a  year.  Magazines  will  he  mailed 
in  bulk  or  to  individual  addresses. 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 

270  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H'lirn  ordering  your  magacines  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this 
department  some  5.000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Youth  Takes  Wings! 

From  an  Article  on  Aviation 
By  GUILBERT  R.  GRAHAM 
in  “The  Journal  of  Geography” 

YOUTH  takes  Wings!  Of  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
take  off  daily  from  the  runways  of*"”  the  nation’s 
airports  in  an  effort  to  master  the  art  of  flying. 

The  only  guide  needed  for  our  normal  travel" 
about  the  earth  upon  commercial  trade  routes,  or 
upon  the  great  systems  of  highways  is  a  railroad 
timetable,*  a  steamship  schedule,  a  bus  schedule, 
or  a  road  map.  If  while  motoring,  one  becomes 
confused  about  which  is*  the  right  way  to  go,  he 
simply  inquires  of  a  gasoline-station  attendant.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  ease  of  finding’""  our  way  about,  we 
have  neglected  the  science  of  locating  points  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  oP“  directing  our 
travel  by  the  best  rt)ute  from  point  to  point. 

In  flying,  one  is  not  obliged  to  follow  hard 
surface  roads’*’  or  water  bodies.  Of  course,  he 
may  follow  some  visible  route,  such  as  a  highway 
or  railroad,  if  there  happens'*’  to  be  one  along 
the  way  he  wishes  to  go.  In  many  cases  these 
routes  are  not  the  shortest,  because  of’*"  natural 
physical  features  which  make  construction  difficult 
or  irimossible.  Many  new  problems  face  the 
pilot.''""  He  may  travel  great  distances  without 
visual  contact  with  landmarks,  and  obviously  he 
cannot  stop"’"  for  directions.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  the  modern  pilot  be  familiar  with 
all  the  various"*’  means  of  avigation  and  that  he 
develop  speed  and  accuracy  in  their  use. 

MAPS  AND  CHARTS 

One  of  the  first"*’  problems  facing  a  pilot  is  the 
interpretation  of  maps  and  charts.  Fortunately, 
there  are  many  excellent*’""  maps  and  charts  avail¬ 
able. 

The  features  shown  on  these  charts  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups: 

1.  Those  necessary**’"  to  a  clear  and  accurate 
topographic  representation. 

2.  Aeronautical  data  and*""  information  of  in¬ 
terest  chiefly  for  air  navigation. 

The  topographic  features  may  in  turn  be  sub¬ 
divided®**  into  three  groups: 

WATER — including  streams,  lakes,  canals, 
swamps,  and  other  bodies  of  water. 

CULTURE — towns,  cities,®*’  roads,  railroads, 
and  other  works  of  man. 


RELIEF — mountains,  hills,  valleys,  and  unequal¬ 
ities  of  the  land  surface.®*" 

The  symbols  employed  to  designate  population 
centers  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  size  of 
towns  and  cities.'*""  Many  features  of  interest  in 
geographic  studies  are  included,  such  as  forest 
ranger  stations,'*""  lookout  towers,  oil  and  gas 
fields,  mines,  transmission  power  lines,  dams, 
locks,  bridges,  race  tracks,  etc. 

Recognition*"’  of  major  relief  forms  is  essential 
for  the  safe  flight  of  planes.  In  emergencies,  de¬ 
cisions  must  be  based*"’  upon  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  land  forms  if  disaster  is  to  be  avoided. 

METEOROLOGY 

A  pilot**’  also  needs  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  causes,  effects,  and  indications  of  weather 
changes  if’*’  he  is  to  successfully  complete  his 
assigned  flights;  the  executive  needs  a  general 
knowledge  of  this  subject®""  if  he  is  to  appreciate 
the  problems  of  his  pilots;  and  the  engineer  must 
understand  the  stresses'"*"  to  be  met  by  his  ship  if 
he  is  to  develop  his  design  to  a  successful  comple¬ 
tion. 

A  successful®**  solution  of  the  w-eather  problem 
for  aviation  requires  the  services  of  many  trained 
meteorologists,®*"  for  observers  of  surface  and  upper 
air  conditions,  for  the  technical  staffs  at  terminal 
airports*’"  who  prepare  frequent  maps,  charts,  and 
diagrams,  and  for  forecasters  who  analyze  current 
w-eather  data  and  issue"""  short  period  forecasts  for 
routes  to  be  flown. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  prepared  for  the 
express  purpose"*’  of  training  aviators  which  may 
well  be  used  to  enrich  our  geography  courses. 
(656) 

•  •  • 

Communications  Work 

IN  AN  ARMY  as  big  as  the  one  this  country 
is  building,  the  problem  of  communication  is  all- 
important.""  The  duty  of  providing  communica-. 
tion  falls  upon  the  Signal  Corps.  Consequently, 
one  of  the  major"  activities  now  in  progress  is 
the  training  of  Signal  Co^s  men  in  communi¬ 
cations  work.  The  Army  has  turned  to  the 
telephone  companies  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  necessary  training.  Some*’  soldiers  are 
being  taught  the  duties  of  wire  chief.  Others  are 
learning  how  to  maintain  central  office  equip¬ 
ment’"®  and  still  others  how  to  repair  and  in¬ 
stall  telephones.  It’s  an  important  job.  (114)  — 
New  York  Telephone  Company 
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We’re  Important  to  Defense! 

From  “about  The  FIRST’’ 

Published  by  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
November,  1941,  issue 

) Vi,  iro're  Important  to  Defenrr 
So  keep  ut  from  the  batket 
H  hen  hittory’t  tcrilten  tometime  hence 
You'll  then  be  glad  ice  atked  it. 

SHORTAGF.S,  priorities,  and  allocations  of 
materials  are  serious  problems  with  which  a  bank 
like”  ours  must  contend  because  of  the  all-out 
National  Defense  effort. 

Many  materials  important  to  Defense"  such 
as  steel,  rubber,  paper,  and  graphite  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  uses  in  as  many  types  of 
products.*'  As  the  Defense  Program  goes  for¬ 
ward  there  will  be  an  increased  emphasis  on  direct 
allocation  of  materials,**  including  many  which  we 
use  in  one  form  or  another.  Allocations  of  criti¬ 
cal  materials,’*"  as  shortages  increase,  will  depend 
on  the  u.se  to  which  the  material  is  to  be  put, 
with  direct  Defense'”  work  taking  precedence  over 
less  essential  purposes.  This  will  result,  in  some 
instances,  in  our  having'"  to  go  short  on  rations 
of  certain  products  which  we  have  come  to  regard 
as  indispensable  to  the'**  efficient  functioning  of 
our  organization.  Supplies  of  .some  types  have 
doubled  in  cost  and  will  rise  still  more.  Many"*** 
are  also  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
in  quantities  desired  and  needed.  For*®  example, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  Defense  Program  may 
require  35%  of  all  paper  produced”®  next  year. 

In  the  interest  of  conservation  and  economy, 
we  *.an  all  do  much  to  help  in  this  critical'"  sit¬ 
uation  by  being  as  saving  as  possible  of  all  mate¬ 
rials  which  w'e  use  in  the  daily”®  performance  of 
our  work.  Take  paper  clips  for  instance,  little 
things  in  themselves,  yet  here  in  the  First  Na¬ 
tional”®  organization  we  use  over  five  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  of  them  in  a  single  year;  we 
use  an  annual*"®  average  of  over  three  thousand 
six  hundred  rubber  bands  per  person,  which  is  a 
lot  of  rubber  bands;  and  in*”  twelve  months  we 
use  tw'o  car  loads  of  paper  towels,  just  to  men¬ 
tion  three  of  the  many  and  varied  supplies  that 
an”®  organization  such  as  ours  requires. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  opportunity  we  have 
to  save  for**®  Defense  the  following  figures  give 
the  total  yearly  consumption  of  some  of  the  more 
common  supplies  that  we”*  use  daily. 


Paper  Clips .  1,518,000; 

Rubber  Bands  . 9,145,500;**' 

Rubber  Finger  Shields  .  10,450; 

Pencils  .  47,400;*” 

Pens  .  98,850; 

Typewriter  Ribbons  .  5,280; 

Carbon  Paper*"  .  271,000; 

Typewriter  Erasers  .  3,670; 

Staples  . “"3,439,992; 

Paper  Towels  . 5,625,000;"" 

Paper  Napkins  .  348,600 ; 


It  will  not  be  difficult  for  us  all®"®  to  take  the 
advice  given  so  cheerfully  by  our  little  person¬ 
alized,  business  allies  shown  at  the  top  oP”  the 
preceding  pages.  Ingenuity  and  care  will  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  d#*-*'  —and  remember,  in  being  sav¬ 


ing”®  of  vital  materials  you  are  doing  your  part 
to  help  in  the  Defense  of  your  country  .  .  .  when 
■\nur  help  /i®*'  needed.  (561) 

TURKEY  RED 

By  FRANCES  GILCHRIST  WOOD 

(Copyright,  1952,  by  the  author) 

Heprinted  by  permittion  of  the  author  and  publitheri, 
ll.  Appleton  and  Company 

FAKT  II 

'I  HREF  BLURS  hugged  the  sod  walls  around  to 
the  northeast  corner.  The  forward  shadow 
reached  upward  to  a  swaying**"  rope,  lifted  the 
hand  of  the  second  who  guided  the  third. 

"Hang  on  to  my  belt,  too,  Hillas.  Ready- 
Smith.^  Got  the  rope.^”""® 

They  crawled  forward,  three  barely  visible  fig¬ 
ures,  six,  eight,  ten  steps.  With  a  shriek  the 
wind  tore  at  them,  beat  the  breath  from"”  their 
bodies,  cut  them  w'ith  stinging  needlepoints  and 
threw'  them  aside.  Dan  reached  back  to  make  sure 
of  Hillas,  who  fumbled""  through  the  darkness 
for  the  stranger. 

Slowly  they  struggled  ahead,  the  cold  growii^ 
more  intense;  two  steps,  four,  and  the  mounting* 
fury  of  the  blizzard  reached  its  zenith.  The  blurs 
swayed  like  battered  leaves  on  a  vine  that  the 
wind  tore  in  two  at"*®  last  and  flung  the  living 
beings  wide.  Dan,  clinging  to  the  broken  rope, 
rolled  over  and  found  Hillas  with  the  frayed 
end”**  of  the  line  in  his  hand,  reaching  about 
through  the  black  drifts  for  the  stranger.  Dan 
crept  closer,  his  mouth  at  Hillas’s'*”  ear,  shouting, 
"Quick!  Right  behind  me  if  we’re  to  live  through 
it!”  The  next  moment  Hillas  let  go  the  rope. 
Dan  reached  madly.***"  "Boy,  you  can’t  find  him— 
it'll  only  be  two  instead  of  one!  Hillas!  Hillas!’’ 

The  storm  screamed  louder  than  the  plains¬ 
man”"  and  began  heaping  the  snow-  over  three 
obstructions  in  its  path,  two  that  groped  slowly 
and  one  that  lay  still.  Dan  fumbled”*®  at  his 
belt,  unfastened  it,  slipped  the  rope  through  the 
buckle,  knotted  it  and  crept  its  full  length  back 
toward  the  boy.’*"®  .  A  snow-covered  something 
moved  forward  guiding  another,  one  arm  groping 
in  blind  search,  reached  and  touched  the  man 
clinging'*”  to  the  belt. 

Beaten  and  buffeted  by  the  ceaseless  fury  that 
no  longer  gave  quarter,  they  slowly  fought  their 
way'*"  hand-over-hand  along  the  rope,  Dan  now 
crawling  last.  After  a  frozen  eternity  they  reached 
the  end  of  the'*"  line  fastened  man-high  against 
a  second  haven  of  wall.  Hillas  pushed  open  the 
unlocked  door,  the  three  men  staggered'**’  in  and 
fell  panting  against  the  side  of  the  room. 

The  stage-driver  recovered  first,  pulled  off  his 
mittens,  examined”"  his  fingers  and  felt  quickly 
of  nose,  ears,  and  chin.  He  looked  sharply  at 
Hillas  and  nodded.  Unceremoniously*®”  they 
stripped  off  the  stranger’s  gloves,  reached  for  a 
pan,  opened  the  door,  dipped  it  into  the  drift  and 
plunged  Smith’s  fingers  down”"  in  the  snow. 

"Your  nose  is  white,  too.  Thaw  it  out.” 

Abruptly  Dan  indicated  a  bench  against  the 
wall  where  the  two”"  men  seated  w'ould  take  up 
less  space. 
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m — ”  The  stranger’s  voice  was  unsteady. 
"I—”  But  Dan  had  turned  his  back  and  his  at- 
tention***®  to  the  homesteader. 

The  eight  by  ten  room  constituted  the  entire 
home.  A  shed  roof  slanted  from  eight  feet  high*'®® 
on  the  door  and  window  side  to  a  bit  more  than 
five  on  the  other.  A  bed  in  one  corner  took  up 
most  of  the*'*®  space,  and  the  remaining  necessities 
were  bestowed  with  the  compactness  of  a  ship’s 
cabin.  The  rough  boards  of  the*'^  roof  and  walls 
had  been  hidden  by  a  covering  of  newspapers, 
with  a  row  of  illustrations  pasted  picture*'*®  height. 
Cushions  and  curtains  of  turkey-red  calico  bright¬ 
ened  the  homely  shack. 

The  driver  had  slipped  off  his  buffalo*'*®  coat 
and  was  bending  over  a  baby  exhaustedly  fighting 
for  breath  that  whistled  shrilly  through  a  clos¬ 
ing**®*  throat.  The  mother,  scarcely  more  than  a 
girl,  held  her  in  tensely  extended  arms. 

"How  long’s  she  been  this  way?’’ 

"She  began***®  to  choke  up  day  before  yesterday, 
just  after  you  passed  on  the  down  trip.’’ 

The  driver  laid  his  finger  tips  on  the**"  rest¬ 
less  wrist. 

"She  always  has  the  croup  when  she  cuts  a 
tooth,  Dan,  but  this  is  different.  I’ve  used  all  the 
medicines***®  I  have — nothing  relieves  the  chok- 
ing." 

The  girl  lifted  hea^  eyelids  above  blue  semi¬ 
circles  of  fatigue,  and***"  the  compelling  terror  back 
of  her  eyes  forced  a  question  through  dry  lips. 

"Dan,  do  you  know  what  membranous  croup 
is  like.-'**®®  Is  this  it?” 

The  stage-driver  picked  up  the  lamp  and  held 
it  close  to  the  child’s  face,  bringing  out  with  dis¬ 
tressing  clearness***®  the  blue-veined  pallor,  sunken 
eyes,  and  effort  of  impeded  breathing.  He  frowned, 
putting  the  lamp  back  quickly. 

"Mebbe***®  it  is.  Mis’  Clark,  but  don’t  you  be 
scared.  We’ll  help  you  a  spell.” 

Dan  lifted  the  red  curtain  from  the  cupboard, 
found  an  empty***®  lard-pan,  half  hlled  it  with 
water  and  placed  it  on  an  oil-stove  that  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  room.  He  looked***"  question- 
ingly  about  the  four  walls,  discovered  a  cleverly 
contrived  tool-box  beneath  the  cupboard  shelves, 
sorted  out**"®  a  pair  of  pincers  and  bits  of  iron, 
laying  the  latter  in  a  row  over  the  oil  blaze.  He 
took  down  a  can***®  of  condensed  milk,  poured  a 
spoonful  of  the  thick  stuff  into  a  cup  of  water 
and  made  room  for  it  near  the  bits  of***®  heating 
iron. 

He  turned  to  the  girl,  opened  his  lips  as  if  to 
speak,  and  stood  with  a  face  full  of  pity. 

Along***®  the  four-foot  space  between  the  end 
of  the  bed  and  the  opposite  wall  the  girl  walked, 
crooning  to  the  sick  child  she  carried.***®  As  they 
watched,  the  low  song  died  away,  her  shoulder 
rubbed  heavily  against  the  boarding,  her  eyelids 
dropped,  and  she*®“  stood  sound  asleep.  The  next 
hard-drawn  breath  of  the  baby  roused  her  and  she 
stumbled  on,  crooning  a  lullaby. 

Smith  clutched*®*®  the  younger  man’s  shoulder. 
"Look  where  she’s  marked  the  wall  rubbing 
against  it!  Do  you  suppose  she’s  been  walking  that 
way  for*®*®  three  days  and  nights?  Why,  she’s  only 
a  child — no  older  than  my  own  daughter!” 

Hillas  nodded. 

"Where  are  her  people?  Where’s*®*"  her  hus¬ 
band?” 

"Down  in  Yankton,  Dan  told  you,  working  for 


the  winter.  Got  to  have  the  money  to  live.” 

"Where’s  the  doctor?”*®*® 

"Nearest  one’s  in  Haney — four  days’  trip  away 
by  stage.” 

The  traveler  stared,  frowningly. 

Dan  was  looking  about  the^’*®*  room  again  and 
after  prodding  the  gay  seat  in  the  corner,  lifted 
the  cover  and  picked  up  a  folded  blanket,***®  shak¬ 
ing  out  the  erstwhile  padded  cushion.  He  hung 
the  blanket  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"Mis’  Clark,  there’s  nothing  but**"  steam  wdll 
touch  membreenous  croup.  We  saved  my  baby 
that  way  last  year.  Set  here  and  ^’11  fix  things.” 

He  put  the  steaming  lard**®"-pail  on  the  floor 
beside  the  mother  and  lifted  the  blanket  over  the 
baby’s  head.  She  put  up  her  hand. 

"She’s  so*®*®  little,  Dan,  and  weak.  How  am 
I  going  to  know  if  she — if  she — ” 

Dan  rearranged  the  blanket  tent.  "Jest  get  un¬ 
der^*"®  with  her  yourself.  Mis’  Clark,  then  you’ll 
know  all  that’s  happening.” 

With  the  pincers  he  picked  up  a  bit  of  hot 
iron  and*’*®  dropped  it  hissing  into  the  pail,  which 
he  pushed  beneath  the  tent.  The  room  was  op¬ 
pressively  quiet,  walled  in  by  the*’"  thick  sod 
from  the  storm.  The  blanket  muffled  the  sound 
of  the  child’s  breathing  and  the  girl  no  longer 
stumbled  against  the*’*"  wall. 

Dan  lifted  the  corner  of  the  blanket  and  another 
bit  of  iron  hissed  as  it  struck  the  water.  The 
older*’*"  man  leaned  toward  the  younger. 

"Stove — fire?”  with  a  gesture  of  protest  against 
the  inadequate  oil  blaze. 

Hinas'*"®  whispered,  "Can’t  afford  it.  Coal  is 
S9.00  in  Haney,  $18.00  here.” 

They  sat  with  heads  thrust  forward,  listening***® 
in  the  intolerable  silence.  Dan  lifted  the  blanket, 
hearkened^  a  moment,  then — "pst!”  another  bit 
of**"  iron  fell  into  the  pail.  Dan  stooped  to  the 
tool-chest  for  a  reserve  supply  when  a  strangling 
cough  made  him  spring  to***®  his  feet  and  hurriedly 
lift  the  blanket. 

The  child  was  beating  the  air  with  tiny  fists 
fighting  for  breath.  The  mother***"  stood  rigid, 
arms  out. 

"Turn  her  this  way!”  Dan  shifted  the  struggling 
child,  face  out,  "Now  watch  out  for  the — ” 

The  strangling  cough  broke**"®  and  a  horrible 
something — "It’s  the  membrane!  She’s  too  weak — 
let  me  have  her!” 

Dan  snatched  the  child  and  turned  it  face  down¬ 
ward.***®  The  blue-faced  baby  fought  in  a  supreme 
effort — again  the  horrible  something — then  Dan 
laid  the  child,  white  and**"  motionless,  in  her 
mother’s  arms.  She  held  the  limp  body  close, 
her  eyes  wide  with  fear. 


"Dan,  is — is  she — ” 

A  faint  sobbing  breath***"  of  relief  fluttered  the 
pale  lips  that  moved  in  the  merest  ghost  of  a 
smile.  The  ’heavy  eyelids  half-lifted  and  the**"® 
child  nestled  against  its  mother’s  breast.  The 
girl  swayed,  shaking  with  sobs,  "Baby — baby!” 

She  struggled  for  self-control  and"®"  stood  up 
straight  and  pale.  "Dan,  I  ought  to  tell  you.  When 
it  began  to  get  dark  with  the  storm  and  time  to 
put  up  the  lantern,®®"  I  was  afraid  to  leave  the 
baby.  If  she  strangled  when  I  was  gone — with  no 
one  to  help  her — she  would  die!” 

Her®""  lips  quivered  as  she  drew  the  child 
closer.  "I  didn’t  go  right  away,  but — I  did — at 
last.  I  propped  her  up  in  bed®"*"  and  ran.  If  I 
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hadn't" — her  eyes  were  wide  with  the  shadowy 
edge  of  horror — "if  I  hadn't — you'd  have  been  lost 
in*~  the  blizzard  and — my  baby  would  have 
died!" 

She  stood  before  the  men  as  if  for  judgment, 
her  face  wet  with  unchecked  tears.®’"*  Dan  patted 
her  shoulder  dumbly  and  touched  a  fresh,  livid 
bruise  that  ran  from  the  curling  hair  on  her  tem¬ 
ple  down  across*’*®  cheek  and  chin. 

"Did  you  get  this  then?" 

She  nodded.  "The  storm  threw  me  against  the 
pole  when  I  hoisted  the  lantern.  thought  I'd 
— never — get  back!" 

It  was  Smith  who  translated  Dan's  look  of 
appeal  for  the  cup  of  warm  milk  and  held  it  to*'*® 
the  girl's  lips. 

"Drink  it,  Mis’  Clark,  you  need  it.” 

She  made  heroic  attempts  to  swallow,  her  head 
drooped  lower  over  the*’*®  cup  and  fell  against 
the  driver’s  rough  sleeve.  "Poor  kid,  dead  asleep!” 

Dan  guided  her  stumbling  feet  toward  the  bed 
that  the^  traveler  sprang  to  open.  She  guarded 
the  baby  in  the  protecting  angle  of  her  arm  into 
safety  upon***®  the  pillow,  then  fell  like  a  log 
beside  her.  Dan  slipped  off  the  felt  boots,  lifted 
her  feet  to  the  bed  and  softly***®  drew  covers  over 
mother  and  child. 

"Poor  kid,  but  she’s  grit,  clear  through!" 

Dan  walked  to  the  window,  looked  out  at  tlie 
lessening**®  storm,  then  at  the  tiny  alarm-clock 
on  the  cupboard.  "Be  over  pretty  soon  now!"  He 
seated  himself  by  the***®  table,  dropped  his  head 
wearily  forward  on  folded  arms  and  was  asleep. 
(3293) 

(To  h«  conrluded  next  monlh) 


Graded  Letters 

For  use  with  Chapter  I  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  eliminate  this  debt  in  an  hour, 
but  the  truth  is  I  cannot  get  any  money  today.** 
It  was  my  aim  not  to  be  late  in  getting  the  money 
to  you  at  a  time  when  you  needed  it  to  go  to‘" 
the  market. 

Can  you  add  a  month  to  the  time  limit?  At  that 
time,  I  will  be  ready  to  take  the  remaining  money*® 
to  you.  It  is  late  in  the  month,  and  I  need  to 
hurry  to  get  all  the  grain  to  the  market  in  time. 
The  grairi"  will  then  go  to  the  mill  where  it  is 
made  ready  and  hurried  to  the  retail  market. 

I  claim  that  cream  and  milk  will’®"  be  leading 
the  market  in  a  month,  and  that  is  when  you  may 
make  more  money. 

Yours  truly,  (116) 

Ed: 

It  is  my  aim  to  get  our  grain  to  the  train  in  a 
minimum  of  time.  Will  you  meet  the  train  at  the 
middle*®  rail?  It  may  come  a  little  late,  but  not 
more  than  a  minute;  meantime,  I  will  get  ready 
in  detail  all  data*®  you  need  to  market  the  grain 
that  is  coming  to  you. 

Your  rail  ticket  to  the  mill  is  here.  Remain 
there  a  minimum*"  of  time,  then  it  would  be  well 
to  come  here,  where  you  and  I  can  treat  all  in  de¬ 
tail. 

Meantime,  there  is  a  great  need*®  here  to  drill 


our  men  in  gaining  time  and  meeting  our  aim.  I 
am  training  them  to  handle  the  canning  of  meat 
in’®®  a  limited  time.  All  the  men  are  eager  to 
hurry. 

Harry  (111) 


Graded  Letters 

For  use  with  Chapter  II  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sir: 

Another  trip  to  the  country  has  ended  today. 

I  am  happy  to  be  back  again  and  to  presenf" 
many  business  matters  because  of  this  mission.  A 
vacation  like  the  one  I  was  able  to  take  is  some¬ 
thing*®  all  should  take  to  escape  overstrain  from 
work.  It  gives  one  fresh  vision  and  makes  him 
able  to  handle  that  much  more*®  work.  Any  good 
physician  will  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  like 
a  little  vacation  if  you  desire  to  tackle*®  a  big  task. 

I  am  eager  to  get  back  and  go  into  action.  One 
thing  I  must  handle  is  the  raising  oP""  rates  of 
factory  goods.  This  will  mean  that  the  retail  rates 
will  be  raised  too,  but  in  business,  changes  like 
those  must  be’*®  made  to  spread  the  heavy  increase 
in  pay  rates. 

Very  truly  yours,  (131) 

Dear  Sir: 

In  our  victory  campaign  this  coming  month,  I 
am  going  to  appeal  to  the  Welfare  Mission  for 
help.*®  Before  the  coming  month,  there  will  be  a 
national  registration  of  all  members.  Each  branch 
will  appeal  for  gifts*®  from  its  members;  each 
member  this  coming  month  is  pledged  to  give 
half  again  as  much  money  as  he  gave  before,  and*® 
even  more  if  he  can  spare  the  money.  Speedy  ac¬ 
tion  will  put  this  campaign  over. 

After  the  plans  are  made,  I*"  shall  put  them  in 
your  hands  for  any  changes  you  think  should  be 
made.  The  brief  1941  campaign  was’"®  put  over 
like  magic,  and  it  should  be  again  this  coming 
month.  Details  of  our  plans  will  reach  you  in 
two  days. 

Because’*®  of  the  coming  election,  chances  are 
that  I  cannot  hasten  the  publication  of  the  pledges, 
but  I’*"  will  get  busy  soon  after  it  is  over  and 
the  pledge  sheets  will  reach  all  branches  in  good 
time. 

Yours  truly,  (139) 

Graded  Letters 

For  use  with  Chapter  III  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sir: 

The  auditor  has  checked  your  open  ledgers  and 
he  said  they  are  in  good  shape. 

It  should  be  noted  that  books*®  are  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  business,  and  I  am  glad  you 
have  taken  so  much  time  in  their  preparation.*® 
Any  owner,  regardless  of  what  business  he  is  in, 
wants  books  kept  in  order  so  that  he  can  study 
the*"  operation  of  his  company  at  a  glance.  In 
that  manner  he  keeps  track  of  what  he  has  earned, 
what  he  has**  collected,  what  he  owes,  and  what 
he  has  withdrawn.  From  his  books  he  can  tell 
what  the  situation  is  in  his  business,’®*  and  pos¬ 
sibly  what  will  be  his  future  course.  If  he  notes 
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a  loss  he  may  deem  it  necessary  that  a  small  loan^“ 
be  drawn. 

Yesterday  your  cashier  and  one  of  your  otficers 
talked  with  me  about  drawing  a  loan.  I  believe 
the’^  nearest  place  to  you  would  be  the  Owners’ 
Loan  Company.  If  you  wdll  call  one  of  their  of¬ 
fices  they  can  generally*"  complete  the  papers  in  a 
week.  They  deal  mostly  with  businesses  like 
yours,  and  their  methods  of  collection'"  are  fair. 
If  you  would  rather  go  to  a  smaller  or  bigger 
loan  company,  I  will  be  glad  to  phone  one  upon®" 
hearing  from  you. 

If  you  need  the  money  it  would  be  folly  for  you 
to  put  off  getting  it,  as  often  that  has®"  brought 
more  loss  in  the  end.  I  have  studied  the  figures 
given  me  by  the  auditor  and  think  it  would  be 
better®"  for  you  to  get  the  money  later,  as  the 
books  showed  that  collections  are  slow  but  growl¬ 
ing,  so  such  a  deal  may  not®*  be  necessary.  You 
and  I  both  can  plan  for  the  loan  when  it  is 
wholly  necessary.  Another  month  should®"  tell 
if  you  need  one  or  not. 

Very  truly  yours,  (289) 

SKY  SERVICE 

By  ELISABETH  HUBBARD  LANSING 

Copyright,  19.99,  by  Thomas  Y.  Crotcell  Company, 
Setie  York 

(Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers) 

PART  IV 

IN  ORDER  to  forestall  the  questions,  which 
she  knew  would  break  out  any  minute,  Nancy 
quickly""  explained  the  situation  to  the  passengers. 
She  made  as  light  of  it  as  she  could  and  ended 
by  saying  that  Captain  Taylor  would  be  back  in  a 
very  short  time  with  help.  She  had  hoped  to 
keep  the  news  of  the  broken  radio^*"  from  them, 
but  one  of  the  men  immediately  asked  why  they 
did  not  use  it  and  she  was  forced  to  tell  them 
the""  unwelcome  facts. 

"Then  we  are  cut  off  from  civilization!”  cried 
Miss  Brown.  "What  shall  we  eat.^  It’s  time  for 
lunch  and  T*"  haven’t  got  a  thing  to  eat!” 

"Oh,  yes  you  have,”  replied  Nancy  briskly. 
"I’m  serving  lunch  right  now.  We’ll  have  to 
conserve""  the  food  a  bit,  but  we’ll  surely  have 
enough  for  all.” 

"Let  me  help  you,”  cried  Mr.  Eldridge.  "Here, 
Tommy,  you  and  P®"  will  act  as  waiters  while 
your  sister  gets  it  ready.  We  might  as  well  have 
some  fun  out  of  this.” 

"Sure,”  said  Tommy,"*®  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  with  his  customary  zeal.  "I’ll 
carry  trays  on  one  hand!” 

Mr.'*®"  Eldridge’s  good  spirits  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  look  on  the  bright  side  helped  Nancy  im¬ 
measurably  in  her"*"  own  efforts  to  keep  the  pas¬ 
sengers  as  contented  as  possible.  After  lunch, 
which  she  portioned  out  carefully,""  saving  as 
much  as  possible  for  another  meal,  she  suggested 
bridge  tournaments,  cribbage,  and  any  game  her""® 
small  supply  of  amusements  afforded.  All  the 
afternoon  she  and  Mr.  Eldridge,  ably  aided  by 
Tommy,"®®  who  looked  on  the  whole  situation 
as  a  glamorous  adventure,  labored  to  keep  the 
passengers  amused.'**"  Every  time  one  of  them 
mentioned  their  plight,  the  storm,  or  wondered 


when  Jim  would  return,  she  swiftly  changed  the 
subject.  She*"®  fought  to  suppress  her  own 
worries  about  Jim  and  did  not  dare  think  of  w'hat 
he  might  be  enduring  in  the  cold  and*®*®  snow 
outside. 

"I  won’t  think  of  it,”  she  told  herself  fiercely, 
as  the  afternoon  wore  away  and  supper  time  ap¬ 
proached.'**"  She  went  back  to  the  kitchenette  to 
plan  as  much  of  a  meal  as  she  could  muster  from 
the  scanty  remains  of  lunch."®®  As  she  passed  the 
doorway,  she  looked  out.  The  wind  had  died 
down  and  now  blew  only  fitfully,  but  the  snow 
continued**"  to  fall  in  a  silent,  purposeful  way  and 
already  the  ground  was  covered  to  a  startling 
depth.  Occasional"*  puffs  of  wind  blew  it  in 
drifts  against  the  plane,  packing  it  firmly  under 
the  wings  and  along  the  fuselage.  The*^  great 
liner,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  flown  so 
proudly  and  strongly  in  the  air,  was  now  helpless 
and  earthbound,  held*®"  by  the  steadily  increasing 
weight  of  the  snow. 

Nan^  shivered  and  the  thought  of  Jim  strug¬ 
gling  in  that  white,  blinding*®”  mass  of  snow 
overwhelmed  her.  Suppose  he  could  not  find  a 
farmhouse.  Perhaps  he  was  already  lost — freezing! 
She  shuddered,*®"  but  almost  immediately  collected 
herself.  "I  won’t  think  of  it,”  she  repeated  for 
the  hundredth  time.***  "He’ll  be  safe!  He’ll 
come  back!” 

But  supper  was  finished,  eight  o’clock,  ten 
o’clock  passed  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  him. 
The*®"  wind  rose  again  and  howled  forlornly 
about  the  plane,  whirling  the  snow  in  deeper 
drifts  about  the  now  almost**"  completely  buried 
airliner. 

At  ten-thirty  Nancy  looked  at  her  watch,  as 
she  had  been  doing  almost  every**”  five  minutes 
for  the  past  two  hours.  Why  didn’t  Jim  come? 
A  strong  blast  of  wind,  hurling  clouds  of  snow 
before  it,  struck  the**"  side  of  the  plane.  Nancy 
shuddered.  Was  Jim  out  in  that  angry  storm  of 
snow  and  wind  or  had  he  already  found  shelter*"" 
in  some  farmhouse?  She  felt  that  she  would 
give  anything  she  possessed  to  know  the  answer 
to  this  torturing  question.*"" 

"That’s  game  and  rubber,”  Mr.  Eldridge’s 
voice  interrupted  her  uneasy  thoughts.  "I  vote 
we  all  turn  in  for*®"  the  night." 

Nancy  jumped  to  her  feet,  glad  of  any  excuse 
for  action.  "Is  that  unanimous?”  she  asked, 
mustering*’”  her  most  cheerful  tone.  "You  can 
all  be  comfortable  in  your  chairs.  They  can  be 
fixed  in  a  reclining  position*’"  and  with  a  blanket 
to  keep  you  warm,  you’ll  be  asleep  in  no  time.” 

The  passengers  had  evidently  resigned  them¬ 
selves*’*®  to  passing  the  night  in  the  plane,  for 
her  suggestion  met  with  no  resistance.  Even  Miss 
Brown  seemed  to  have*’"  exhausted  her  store  of 
complaints  and  submitted  to  having  her  chair 
rolled  back  with  comparative  good  humor. 

"I  must**"  say  you’re  taking  good  care  of  us,” 
she  said,  as  Nancy  tucked  her  up  in  her  steamer 
rug.  "Thank  fortune  it’s  warm  in  here.*** 
Don’t  see  how  with  the  motors  shut  off.” 

"There’s  a  separate  heating  system,”  replied 
Nanc>’,  "and  there  is  no  danger**"  of  its  failing 
us." 

"Well,  good  night.  Probably  won’t  sleep  a 
wink.  You’ll  keep  that  young  brother  of  yours 
quiet,  won’t  you?” 

"Tommy***  is  almost  asleep  already.”  Nancy 
smiled.  "He’s  trying  as  hard  as  he  can  to  keep 
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awake  so  he  won’t  mis$***“  anything,  but  I'm 
afraid  he  won’t  be  able  to  much  longer." 

When  the  last  passenger  had  been  tucked  into 
his^  robe,  Nancy  went  to  the  chair  where  Vance 
sat.  He  w'as  staring  moodily  before  him,  evidently 
still  brooding  over^***  the  ill-fortune  which  had 
deprived  him  of  his  chance  to  be  of  service. 

"How’s  the  arm.^’’  whispered  Nancy,  leaning 
over"'^  him. 

"All  right.  I  wonder  if  Jim — ’’ 

"He’s  all  right!”  Nancy  spoke  quickly,  afraid 
to  hear  Vance  say  the  words  which  hauntecf**^ 
her  own  mind.  "You  stay  right  here  and  get  some 
sleep.  I’m  going  to  stay  awake  for  a  while.” 

"Will  you  promise  to  wake  me“*"  in  an  hour  or 
so.^  Then  I’ll  take  a  turn  at  watching.” 

Nancy  promised  and  tucked  him  into  his  rug, 
hoping  that  he'"^  would  soon  forget  his  pain  and 
worry  in  sleep.  An  hour  after  Vance  had  fallen 
asleep,  Nancy  was  the  only  person***”  on  the 
snowbound  plane  who  remained  awake.  Tht 
lights  in  the  passengers’  quarters  had  been  turned 
low,  but  where  she  sat**^  in  the  pilots'  cabin 
every  light  was  ablaze.  She  knew  that  she  must 
keep  them  burning  brightly  to  act  as  a*”**  signal 
for  Jim  in  case  he  tried  to  find  the  plane  again 
in  the  dark.  She  tried  to  read,  but  found  it  al¬ 
most  impossible**"  to  keep  her  mind  on  the  print¬ 
ed  page.  The  thought  of  Jim,  cold,  lost,  perhaps 
already  frozen  to  death  in  the”*”  storm  crowded 
everything  else  from  her  brain.  Another  hour 
passed.  Nancy  decided  not  to  wake  Vance.  Let 
him  sleep.*'*"  He  needed  it  more  than  she  did. 
Two  o’clock.  The  snow’  might  have  covered  Jim 
by  now.  No  way  of  finding  him.  She  twisted’'"* 
her  hands  together  nervously.  Better  play  soli¬ 
taire.  The  mechanical  shnffl’ne  and  laying  out  of 
the”"”  cards  soothed  her  tired  mind. 

Just  once  more.  Never  won  it  yet,  not  even 
by  turning  up  three  cards  at  a  time.  No  w'on- 
der***  Canfield  grew  rich  on  the  game.  It  was 
coming  out!  'Yes,  there  were  the  four  kings 
staring  phlegmatically  up  at****  her  in  four  neat 
piles.  How  stupid  they  looked.  Perhaps  this  was 
a  good  luck  omen.  She  clung  firmly  to  this  straw 
of  hope,****  as  she  laid  out  the  cards  again. 

Nancy  jerked  her  head  up  angrily.  She  must 
have  fallen  asleep  for  a  moment.***  She  looked  at 
her  watch.  Four  o’clock!  She  had  been  asleep  for 
an  hour.  A  fine  watchman  she  was!  She  went  to 
the  door  and****  looked  out.  The  passengers  were 
still  slumbering  quietly.  They  looked  like  bulky 
meal  bags  wrapped  in  their  heavy  blankets.***  She 
wished  that  she  were  as  oblivious  to  thought  and 
worry  as  they  were.  One  of  the  men  began  snor¬ 
ing  heavily.***  Sounds  like  a  pig,  thought  Nancy, 
hoping  he  would  not  wake  the  others.  She  turned 
to  look  out  the  outer  door.  The  w’ind’**”  had 
died  down  completely  and  the  snow'  had  ceased 
falling.  A  few  stars  were  out  and  shone  frostily, 
lending  a  dim***  radiance  to  the  unbroken  w’hite 
of  the  snow  covered  ground.  The  man  stopped 
snoring  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun’’*”"  and  a 
heavy  silence  reigned.  It  was  a  weighty,  ominous 
silence  and  Nancy  almost  groaned  aloud.  Would 
daylight''**"  never  come?  (5382) 

(To  bo  concluded  next  month) 


The  Big  Little  Atom 
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THE  ATOMIC  POWER  in  a  raindrop  would 
light  the  world  for  a  thousand  years;  the  atomic 
pow’er  in  a  sunbeam**  would  turn  the  wheels  of 
industry  for  centuries. 

The  power  in  the  atom  is  an  indication  of  the“ 
tremendous  potential  power  that  we  have  not  yet 
harnessed.  When  you  stop  to  think  about  it  our 
bodies  and  brains*”  are  made  up  of  atoms  so  that 
if  w’e  could  just  put  one  atom  to  work  for  us  we 
could  multiply  our  power*"  of  achievement  a  mil-  v< 
lion  times.  (86) 


From 


Actual  Business  Letters 

“The  Clothing  and  Textile  Industry” — 
Volume  2  of  the  Gregg  Vocational 
Dictation  Series 


Miss  Ray  Winters 
89  Hudson  Boulevard 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
Dear  Miss  Winters: 

Smartness  plus  economy*®  plus  novelty  are  al¬ 
most  too  much  to  expect,  but  our  new  line  of 
dress  accessories  goes  a  long  way**  toward  helping 
you  achieve  that  desired  goal.  P 

Trim,  tailored,  white  pique  collars  and  cuffs, 
w'hiter  than  w’hite,  do  w’onders*®  to  a  simple,  well- 
tailored  black  or  navy  dress. 

Ruffled  organdy  or  marquisette  gilets,  protrud- 
ing  from  the"*  jacket  of  your  suit,  will  frame 
your  face  becomingly. 

A  large-petaled  flower  of  pique  or  stiffened  or¬ 
gandy’""  w'ill  dress  up  your  plain  frocks  for  more 
formal  occasions.  ^ 

Step  into  our  Accessory  Bar,  and  see  what  won-  ^ 
ders  a’*"  touch  of  new’  neckwear  will  do  for  your  ^ 
wardrobe! 

Very  truly  yours,  (131) 


Mr.  Sidney  Backer  ' 

65  Stamford  Street  ' 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut  [ 

Dear  Sir: 

Blue  Star  shirts  are  sale-priced  just  twice*®  a 
year.  We  never  fill  in  with  special  lots.  Ever)’ 
shirt  is  the  regular  $2  quality.  . 

The  fabrics"”  are  broadcloth,  end-to-end  madras, 
Oxford,  and  chambray.  All  are  w’oven  of  full-  ' 
combed  yarns.  Many  are  imported.®"  * 

Many  bold  and  neat  stripings  are  featured.  'The  ‘ 
colors  are  blues,  tans,  grays,  and  white.  The  styles  I 
are  regular  collar-attached,*”  button-down  collar,  ^ 
tab  collar,  Trubenized  collar  in  white,  neckband  in 
white,  and  neckband  in  patterns  with  two’"®  match-  ‘ 
ing  collars.  ! 

During  our  Anniversary  Sale  you  can  get  these 
shirts  for  only  Si. 59.'*®  Come  in  and  treat  your-  ' 
self  to  a  new  spring  shirt  wardrobe. 

Very  truly  yours,  (133) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 


•  •  • 

THE  WHOLE  WORLD  is  ready  to  help  you 
spend  your  money,  but  you  must  do  your  own 
saving.  (15) 


GRANDMA  JACKSON  and  her  young  grand¬ 
son  were  riding  on  a  train.  Grandma  had  dozed 
and  suddenly  she  sat  up.  "What  w’as*”  that  sta¬ 
tion  the  conductor  called?”  she  asked  the  boy. 
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"He  didn’t  announce  any  station;  he  just  put 
his  head  in  the*”  door  and  sneezed.” 

"Get  the  bundles  together  quickly,"  said  grand¬ 
ma.  "This  is  Oshkosh.”  (54) 

.•  •  • 

"HOW  did  you  lose  your  hair?” 

"Worry.” 

"What  did  you  worry  about?” 

"About  losing  my  hair.”  (15) 

•  •  • 

BOY  FRIEND:  Are  you  free  this  evening? 

GIRL  FRIEND:  Well,  not  exactly  free,  but 
very  inexpensive.  (16) 

•  •  • 

HER  CAR  stalled  at  the  cornei  and  the  traffic 
light  changed  red,  yellow,  green;  red,  yellow, 
green.  The  polite  policeman  stepped”*  up  beside 
her  car  and  asked,  "What’s  the  matter,  lady, 
ain’t  we  got  any  colors  you  like?”  (36) 

•  •  • 

"I  WISH  the  boys  wouldn’t  call  me  Big  Bill.” 

"Why?” 

"These  college  names  stick.  And  I’m  studying 
to  be  a  doctor.”  (19) 

•  •  • 

MRS.  McTAVISH  (Looking  out  of  win¬ 
dow)  :  Mack,  here  comes  company  for  supper. 

McTavish:  Quick,  everybody”*  run  out  on  the 
porch  with  a  tooth-pick!  (27) 

•  •  • 

"WHY  do  you  wear  such  loud  socks?” 

"Oh,  I  just  hate  to  have  my  feet  going  to 
sleep  in  class.”  (15) 


Transcription  Speed  Project 

Because 
You  Educate 
Your  Readers 

...  we  send  you  a  story  on  the  back  of  this  sheet 
— a  story  that  we,  and”*  government  representatives 
to  whom  it  has  been  shown,  believe  you  will  want 
to  publish.  The  suggestions  that  it  makes*”  will 
result  in  reduced  sales  volume  in  our  industry,  but 
this  temporary  loss  is  negligible  when  compared*” 
to  the  need  for  fullest  cooperation  with  our  coun¬ 
try’s  Victory  Program. 

Civilian  Defense  Director*”  La  Guardia  is  re¬ 
leasing  strong  publicity  and  developing  a  nation¬ 
wide  program  to  make*”®  suggestion  No.  11  as 
effective  as  possible.  Several  of  the  preceding  ones 
originated*”*  among  our  own  folks  and  others  are 
gathered  from  a  number  of  sources,  including 
one  based  on  current  London’*”  experience. 

In  your  own  offices  you  can  apply  some  of  these 
suggestions.  Would  it  not  materially’**  strengthen 
the  story  if  you  could  add  an  editorial  footnote, 
listing  those  points  which  you  have  put  into’** 
effect,  for  "what  you  do  speaks  so  loud  I  can’t 
hear  what  you  say.” 

Thank  you  for  any  space  that  you  may  be  able 
to”*®  devote  to  this  release,  preferably  on  your 
Business  or  Financial  pages. 

Cordially  yours, 

HORDER’S*”*  INCORPORATED 

E.  Y.  Horder,  President 

(Please  see  other  side — we  are  conserving  business 
paper).  (237) 


To  the  Staff 

A  request  for  your  cooperation 

For  sometime,  in  our  purchases  of  office  sup¬ 
plies  and'*^  stationery,  we  have  been  encountering 
increasing  prices,  delays  in  delivery,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity*”  of  substituting  brands  other  than  those  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed.  Some  items 
may  become  unobtainable**  at  any  price. 

As  our  war  program  gets  into  full  swing  the 
situation  will  become  more  acute,  and  we*^  ask 
your  cooperation  toward  keeping  our  consumption 
of  office  supplies  as  low  as  possible. 

D.  J.  R.  (100) 

Newspapers  Do  Try  to  Tell 
the  Truth 

(February  O.C.A,  Membership  Test) 

THE  newspaper  standard  of  accuracy  is  really 
astonishingly  high  when  dealing  with  concrete 
facts.”*  The  main  trouble  reporters  have  is  to  get 
the  facts.  From  twenty-four  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  Webb  Miller*”  says  the  more  he 
studied  the  various  aspects  of  any  particular  sub¬ 
ject,  the  less  definite  and  clear*”-cut  his  opinion 
became.  Even  when  he  questioned  eye  witnesses, 
each  told  a  different  story.  As  a*®  reporter  he 
didn’t  tell  the  truth;  he  had  to  average  their 
stories  and  temper  them  with  his  judgment. 

"I  found,  that’””  even  when  people  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  tried  to  tell  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  they  could  not  do  it.*®* 
Each  one  saw  something  different.  Every  man’s 
imagination  unwittingly  distorted  what  his  eyes 
saw.’”’*” 

Isn’t  it  astonishing  that  newspapers  are  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  they  are  in  telling  the  truth  about  hap¬ 
penings?  (160) 

The  Raven  and  the  Swan 

(Junior  O.C.A.  Test) 

A  RAVEN  envied  a  swan  her  white  and  lovely 
coat,  and  believing  that  it  was  due  to  the  water  in 
which  she”*  lived,  he  deserted  the  altars  where 
he  used  to  find  his  living  and  flew  down  to  the 
pools  and  streams.  There  he  plumed  and*” 
dressed  and  w’ashed  his  coat,  but  all  to  no  avail, 
for  his  coat  remained  as  black  as  ever  and  he  soon 
perished  for  the**  want  of  his  usual  food. 

Change  of  scene  is  not  change  of  nature,  alas! 

(73) 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  FIELD  AND  OF¬ 
FICE  REGISTRAR:  A  leading  sec¬ 
retarial  school  in  New  York  City 
offers  attractive  starting  salary  with 
excellent  opportunity.  Essential  re¬ 
quirements:  30  to  40  years,  attractive 
appearance,  dynamic  personality,  col¬ 
lege  background,  proved  record  of  ex¬ 
perience  securing  enrollments  fr9m 
high-grade  clientele  in  competitive 
market.  Submit  your  complete  rec¬ 
ord  in  confidence.  Write  to  Box  242, 
Business  Education  World. 
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Machines  are  as  important  to  the 
business  end  of  modern  warfare  as 
they  are  to  actual  combat.  High  on  the 
list  of  defense  tools  stands  the  Edi- 
phone,  speeding  dictation  and  details, 
saving  executive  hours.  As  the  demand 
for  Ediphones  has  grown,  so  has  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Ediphone  trained  secretaries. 
More  jobs  for  Ediphone  secretaries  are 
being  created  every  day.  But  secretaries 
must  be  thoroughly  trained,  able  to  step 
into  these  jobs  immediately. 

Do  your  graduates  qualify.^  The  com¬ 


plete  training  course  for  your  school  is 
"Ediphone  Voice  Writing  and  Inte¬ 
grated  Studies."  Planned  and  written  by 
recognized  business  school  experts,  it  is 
published  by  South-Western  Publishing 
Co.  Write  for  sample  pages  and  full  de¬ 
tails.  Dep’t.  G2,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc., 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 

In  Canada,  Thomas 
A.  Edison  of  Canada, 

Ltd.,  610  Bay  Street, 

Toronto. 


EDISON 

VOICEWRITER 
Ed  i  p  h  o  n  e 

When  writing  for  your  samples  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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